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Amekica, the progeny of Europe, differs from the 
generator in many of tiie moat salient features of 
her social and political organisms, differs in public 
and domestic life. To point out these dissimilari- 
ties, to ascertain their sources, is the aim of the fol- 
lowing pages. 

A rapid and succinct view of human affairs 
and events, as far back as the dimmest light of 
history extends, shows that the diversified aspects 
of civilization have been successively elaborated 
through different people and at different eras. It 
demonstrates that the civilizing impulses have been 
inherent, inborn in man, of almost all histoiical ra- 
ces and nations, and in various regions and cli- 
mates. A higher principle has inspired, mightier 
laws have presided over the destinies of mankind, 
tlian the exclusively physical law of races. Human- 
ity soars above races and nationalities. However 
active, and at times, however seemingly all-powerful 
may have been the agency of the law of races, it 
has never been paramount. 

In the progressive development of man, in 
the march, the oscOlations of civilization, the law 
of races, now scarcely perceptibly, then more dis- 
tinctly but well-nigh iminterruptedly, has receded 
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before the more elevated, nobler, and more truly hu- 
mane principles and incentives of man's mental fac- 
ulties, aspirations, and actions. In America these 
principles and laws have been put in action with a 
fulness unwonted and impoesible in the old world, 
generating here a social state and evolving institu- 
tions almost unknown to the past, 

The social and historical standpoint reached by 
America, solves several problems, which up to this 
time have been distinctly regarded as neai-Iy inso- 
luble, from epoch to epoch, from generation to gen- 
eration, 

Man as a unit, in the free nnti'ammelled devel- 
opment of his individuality, has been more or less 
thoroughly absorbed in various aspects and ways 
for the benefit of the whole ; and was so even in the 
freest ancient or Em-opean communities and states. 
In principle and in fact, individuality has been and 
is still limited, circumscribed, compressed. This is 
the case in the still surviving social structures, as 
well as in the ancient and modern theories of ini- 
tiaf ors, innovators, socialists, reformers, of whatever 
name and principle, with a few rare exceptions. 
For the first time in free America, man's individu- 
ality has been normally fixed and established, its 
rights asserted and reaHzed. Fourier's theories of 
association, hitherto abstract and unrealizable, but 
wantonly and ignorantly confounded with what is 
commonly called socialism — these theories alone 
reveal a higher, more scientific, and therefore fuller 
scope and guai'antee for the developemeut of indi- 
viduaHty, for the play of it« moral, mental, and 
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physical powers and activities. But America fills 
the present, throws effulgent rays into the future. 

Authority and liberty have always struggled 
for pre-eminence and leadership over the historical 
development, and the domestic heai'tli of nations. 
The past has witnessed countless centuries of the 
reignofauthority, religious, political, social, and gov- 
ernmental ; and comparatively, only lightning-like 
flashes of that of liherty. The former always endea- 
voring to recover the l(jst ground, to seize tiho supre- 
macy over man's mind and his social economy. 
Moralists, men of genius as Dante, philosophers, 
statesmen, have continually attempted to conciliate 
the two antaf^onistic principles and forces, to 
dify or reduce their extremes, to bring them into 
peaceful juxtaposition, to find in tfieir combination 
an ecLuipoiae for society. Some way or other, how- 
ever, authority gets the lion's share in theory as in 
practice. Here the relations of authority and lib 
erty to each other and to man have received a 
new and elementary realization. 

The principles from which the institutions of 
America have been evolved, form the source of her 
material prosperity. It does not enter within the 
range of this wort to detail the giant steps of her 
progress, nor to present statistical comparisons. 
Statistics, even the moat detailed and complete, 
never axiomatic and conclusive in themselves, 
serve only to elucidate and verify the soundness and 
potency of a dominant social and governmental 
system. And the universally admitted prosperity 
of America, wants not a statistical confirmation. 
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Generalizations always embrace all existing or 
presutnablo exceptions. To specify these, would 
have been tedious or altogether impossible. For 
goo;i or for bad, for large or smaller contingencies, 
exceptions are implied in the generalizations, which 
constitute the strictures of comparison between 
America and Europe, or relate to customs, manners, 
habits, and usages. A few scattered mountains or 
hills do not constitute the general physiognomy of 
a country, a few warm or cold months do not make 
a soft or a rigid climate, a few brave men or cow- 
ards do not make an army iight, win, or run. The 
same axiom applies to social and political condi- 
tions, to tho appreciation of the most various and 
minute public or private relatione, to the moral, so- 
cial, and domestic character of a land and its inhab- 
itants. 
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RACES, POPUL 



A LBADQfG social feature distinguiBhes America from the 
European nations. This is the union of the utmost indi- 
vidual independence and equality with a well-regulated 
social and political organization. This radical difference 
already existed in the germs out of which sprang the 
ancient, the European civilization, and this new world. In 
both cases, the embryo was different. Different was the his- 
torical process of formation. A principle begot the Ame- 
rican society; force and conc|uest were the parents of the 
ancient one. 

To the various characteristics of races arc nowadays 
ascribed the various manifestations of social structures and 
civilizations, in their progressive unfoldmg. Such charac- 
teristics, wholly physical in their nature, are set up as ex- 
clusive and omnipotent agencies in the development of 
human destinies. They are supposed to eonstitnte the 
power of man to elevate his existence, to elaborate the 
various conditions of his social culture. To these eharac- 
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» subordinated all the other incentives and 
inspirations, which stimulate man's unappealable activity; 
nay,they are said to constitute his mental and moral essence. 

By tho oscillations which mark the dcTelopraent of the 
■world's history, the centre, the focus of civilization, became 
displaced from South to North. Now a verdict contrary 
to historical evidence proclaims the so-called southern 
races of every region, of each hembphere, to be deprived 
of initiative, of active powers, in tho labors and struggles 
for social amelioration. Oa account of the climate, and 
of certain presumed anatomical di^imilarities, they aro 
declared to be too weak morally for freedom; too weak 
physically to be its supports and sanctuary. 

In man however, aa in the universe, every thing is 
WDndeifuIly united In all le^ions ind m all conditions ho 
IS endowed with tlie gpims of similir passions inclinatuni, 
tendencies aspiiat ons ThPir dei elopment and play, ac 
tuated by the events and conditions which surround and 
press upon him cany man decidedly astray at times in a 
special direction or L ep him moie fully andor the mflu 
ence of his puri,r and mdestmctiblt, essence This law 
— if positne well defined laws are to be recognized — is 
hunan in its nature ill embriciug and more ela tic and 
expanding than that which ai.i,irding to the viriety of 
races and of their dwellings distiibutes their pirtitip'ition 
and Bignifioance in the tstomal ejos of our social destinies 

Societies, nations, and states move, act and live by the 
combination of facts and events of the external world with 
internal human impulses and propensities. Sometimes the 
higher human powers succumb under the pressure of exter- 
nal, and merely material circumstances. Herein the true 
cause is to be fonnd, amidst many explications, of the 
fluctuations of cirilisiation, of its slow march, of its difEcult 
expansion tveu in one and the same nation, dwelling in 
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the same region. Moreover, because, by the fortuitous 
concourse of events, a nation, mostly forming a small 
branch of what ethnologicaily is called race, and favored 
by peculiar combinations, has oftea become a leader of a 
given epoch, such ascendency was not predestined nor 
permanent. There have been several Ionic States, but 
only one Athents, and the Beotians were likewise Gfreeks. 
The same phenomenon is reproduced in the development 
of all the cardinal and secondary races. 

The lights which illuminate the orbits of the human 
race were not enliindled simultaneously, but one by one. 
They radiated in various directions. Neither North nor 
South, neither this nor that primordial race, nor any branch 
issuing therefrom, has been, in aneiect or in Christian 
times, the exclusive and predestined holder of the sacred 
fire. So neither the man of the North nor that of the 
South, is exclusively endowed with the love of liberty, or 
with exclusive mental and physical powers to secure and 
to sustain it. There is no social or historical law by which 
3 special race is intrusted with the highest gifts which 
alone constitute the supremacy of man over the inferior 
creation. The tendency to happiness is common to all, as 
well as the efforts for amelioration. These tendencies 
manifest themselves differently, and at various epochs 
among various nations. They are evoked by accidents of 
human character, and constitute the brightest phenomena 
in the ascending movement of humanity. Their investiga- 
tion unravels the laws by whose action nations appear and 
march on the stage of history. 

And if there is an absolute historical law, revealed by 
the uninterrupted labor of the human race, by its strug- 
gles with nature and with itself, by the bloody as well an 
the luminous pages which fill history, by the efforts for 
ameliorating the moral and material state wherein 
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eiYihzation, by the religious and ptiloaophioal speculations 
enkmdled in the succession of ages, by the multifarious 
manifLstationa of the human spirit in literature, in refine- 
ment, in 11 1^, in industrial, mechanical, and agricultural 
pursnits— it IS the law of the successive appearance of races 
and nations in the course of history. It is the law of 
transmission from one to another of the sacred fire of 
civilization it is the succession of nations to each other on 
the foreground of the events of ages. Not simultaneously 
in all place and by all races and nations, but in succession 
IS civilization to be elaborated. When the time had ar- 
rived for calling a people to light and truth, it mattered 
not whether it lived amid the snows of Scandinavia, or on 
the burning plains of India. The cause of this law has 
hitherto bi,en hidden, unexplained, but the law speais to 
the mmd from all the pages, from all the events, from all 
the evoluticns of history. There is no absolute reason 
whv the light of civilization should not have spread simul- 
taneousJj o\lt the plains of Iran and over those of Ger- 
many — especially as branches of the same stock, of the 
same family or race, extended, moved, lived, worked, suf- 
fered and enjoyed over this space. But perhaps more than 
forty centunc!, elapsed before the light, already shining 
and evoking a higher life south of the Himalaya and along 
the Indus reached the Rhine and the Atlantic. And in 
that hpaco and time, how many, and how variously endowed 
actors hrw manj fertile ideas, and mental and social mani- 
festation, -what various utterances of the human mind have 
filled the ages succeeded to each other, all of them in 
turns initiators and initiated into the great, mysterious and 
nevertheles.s luminous sanctuary of human development 
and progress In this succession, each race or nation, in 
Its time brought its offerings, elaborated one or oven 
many ideas according to its own peculiarity, according to 
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special data and conditions. But the impulse, the aspira- 
tion towards progress and amelioration, the ethereal sparia 
of this life-giving fire, how different ita manifestations; it 
was and is glimmering in the mind, in the bosom of man 
in aU regions, all climes, and all physical conformations. 
A luminous current of culture runs throughout the whole 
history of the race, and constitutes ita development. Some- 
times rapid and broad, then at times slow ind dimmed hut 
never interrupted. The tyranny exercised ovei hi f r cal 
and philosophical studies and comprehension by the nar 
row-minded, one-sighted classicisms — a tyranny result ng 
in a blind confidence and devotion tn the is ima and vtr 
dicta of Greek and Roman writers — overclouded the judg 
ment of sound, impartial reason. Thus, on Greek (.ivihaa- 
tion and philosophy was bestowed a power of virtual 
originality and self- creation unjustified by the investigation 
into the history of human development, In our times, 
another tyranny prevails and overshadows the mind ; a 
tyranny more exclusive, because concentrating in one race 
all the better and higher endowments of man, endowments 
constituting the higher essence in which consists the cul- 
ture of our time. It is presumptuously asserted, that only 
northern races are enabled to achieve civilization, in all ita 
various mental, social, and material manifestations; that 
only a few northern nations are the exclusive hearers and 
the agents of the culture of the globe. Thus the modern 
post-Roman civilization — according to this haughty verdict 
— is esclasively worked out by the German mind, the 
German race. On this continent, freedom, democracy, ac- 
tivity, those highest goods and conditions of the happtnesa 
of man, axe to form in their turn, preeminently, if not ex- 
clusively, the lot of a single family — the Anglo-Saxon one. 
How little history juatifiea all this aweeping range of aaaer- 
tions, can be shown by taking the evidence even at random 
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whioli is amply scattered over its pages. History demon- 
strates that neither climate nor certain geographical con- 
ditions enervate mind and body, disabling men from mental 
and industrial laborious activity. It eliows ttat man is 
subject to these powerful external influences, that under 
their action the events of his life are variously combined 
and manifested. Man reacts on all nature or the medium 
wherein he moves and works. Every thing in creation is 
subject to reciprocal action, — stagnation is death. Man is 
the centre, the focus of the universe ; in him nature or mat- 
ter reaches the highest combination with mind. Thus he 
reproduces and reflects all the countless variety and eom- 
binations of those two essences, their modifications and 
graduations, their affinities, repulsions, attractions. Thus 
he is versatile in bis utterances and actions, in his modes 
and methods, in his ways of shaping out the fruits of his 
mental and plastic productivity. For this reason, in cer- 
tain conditions, under certain combinations of events and 
of influences, under the inward impulse of faculties and 
propensities, some of them may acquire greater fulness and 
powerof expansion than others; these in this manner b scorn- 
ing crushed, crowded out, remaining in an embryonic state. 
So in inorganic as in organic nature — from various pro- 
portions and combinations of ratter a small number of 
chemical elements, come forth an innumerable variety of 
ores and stones, of colors, flavors, tastes, of forms and pow- 
ers in tho vegetable and iu the animal realm. 

The greatest, the most crushing and difficult material 
works and labors have been accomplished in the hot re- 
gions of Asia, at epochs when man did not possess such 
various soientifie means and tools to bridle and master the 
reluctant elements of nature. There at remote times was 
first accomplished the hardest, the rudimeutal task of 
civilization. To-day u blast of powder sev 
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Ucn-ts (f giamtc, maihmery cuts, sppaiati,3 lud caiiioa 
them to various deatmations But ira tte first imentoi'* 
in mechauiLS uut even more astomaluiig than those who 
mhented tlio taaiilt4 of their efforts, and of their sue 
ccsful 01 frustrated attempts ' The niaa who imderaf nod 
aud applied the firsit rudimenta of mechanics, probably 
spent as much power of observation, eombmation and cal- 
culation a« did Fulton, for whom tte former prep ired and 
smooti d th p th Ad with all othei sciLnces, m 
mention It d p d ctions Daily experience 

shows h w ^ bl d deadly to man is the exu- 

berant gtt fht dt pieal regions, how difficult 
in thos g t bj t t e to the power, to the will, 
to the h dl g f m E more in the Southern climo 

does nt t difltelf than in that of the less 

reprod t d m d t N th, where now eivilJEation 

shines m b ghtly B t the plains of Egypt, Syria, 
and ot th I d t by Is, watered by art, highly 

caltivat d d hi g m 11 ns and millions at the re- 

motest Lm th g ed then with rich, power- 

ful and m t 1 t ming with industrious, en- 

terpris d th f kilful ad intelligent populations, 

bear w tthflshdf the assertion concerning 

the inab 1 ty f th S th es for hard labor, and of 

the ab 1 t t j, fi ce of climate. What aa 

immoE m t t 1 1 kill industry, invention were 
spent, i p b t th egions reached that high 

state ot Itoi wh 1 th y jiyed forty or fifty centu- 
ries ag Th ^ g t f the Egyptian civilization 
show a h 1 d g f d 1 I ent in the mechanical and 
archite tit w 11 f others. And the Brah- 
lainic E gy du&try, refinement flourished 
on the I 1 IS wh G w probably occupied only by 
savage barbarians, when the man of the now proud North 
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had scarcely a hovel wherein to crouch, or the skin of a wild 
beast to cover his shivering body. In their times those 
Southern tropical regions w th t d j t 

tiveB of the highest degro f It d 1 t 

which man was to reacL in g pi th 

way as the man of the North m p t t w 

Corresponding mental cult f w Ih t 

rather the incentive to mat 1 p g ss dm tl 1 
ture, as reproduced in a h gt mp h f 1 

duties in social organization m mf t d t If m tb p t 
in tbo remotest antiquity. J f t y th t 

sion over all members of a g so ty f th m na f 
information, the absence oi al j vil t t 

bo traced out to nearly in mm Itm byd 

the boimdarira of the Indo-E p f ly 

The antic[uity of the now 1 htl t t d Ch 
ilization is not ascertained. B t f th wh 1 p d t 
positive history, this civilization seems to have made 
little if even any progress, having at that remote epoch al- 
ready reached a remarkably diversified and eminent devel- 
opment. It is still an unsolved historical problem, whether 
the Chinese received civilization from Egypt or India, or 
transmitted it to those re^ons. Such an antiquity proves 
at any rate an inventive ajid exertive power of the Tura- 
nic or Altaic race. When the proud Indo-Germans were 
shrouded in torpidity and savageness, the Chinese culti- 
vated the soil, the arts; had various manufactures, had 
mental development , the art of writing was familiar to 
them. The society of the ancient, as well as of the Eu- 
ropean world, was and js based on distinctions and privi- 
leges of castes ; wa^ and ii con-^trued out of social super- 
positions. Shivery under various forms esisted among all 
the nations. M'o traces of either of these evils exist in 
the Chinese social structure. Gas 
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^ '^ b m g p d the free 

^ V^ C h d L theaa- 

, d Th wh b h duction 

^ gg d h mp re e them- 

™ ^ b m d m Th highest 

P '^ d even in 

, ^ ^ ^ g" 1^ P te indi- 

1 idual m society, not according to inherited privileges and 
accidents of birth, but according to his individually ac- 
quired mental and seientiSc distinctions and accomplish- 
ments. On them, however, has depended social position 
in China for uncountable centuries, and nowhere aie to be 
found traces of existence of social, civil or military slavery. 
There are, to be sure, many black spots and deflciences in 
the Chinese social state and civilization— re any wherein 
they are greatly inferior, but from the other side the 
above-mentioned phenomena throw many of our boasted 
superiorities into the shade. Knowledge, such as esista in 
China, is brought within the reach of the whole popuhition ; 
and with all our facilities for printing and diffusing of 
letters, we are left far in the background by the Chinese, 
among whom for long centuries the habit of reading is as 
general among the masses as any other function of daily 
life. Books are at a price lower than the smallest alms. 
The whole Empire forms a leaf, covered with written sen- 
tences and axioms of their moralists. Schools accord- 
ingly existed there for the masses of the people at a pe- 
riod when European nations did not even dream of the 
availability of learning. Printing, that great engine of 
modem progress, was probably known to the Chinese 
when Harlem was a wilderness. The use of powder was 
undoubtedly brought to Europe from China. In India 
the education of the people through public schools, the 
universal knowledge of reading and writing, date baok 
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from a time when neither of these aceomplidhmeats vim 
thought of as a necessary element in the existence of the 
massea. They were not judged indispensable even in 
Greece and Athens ; nor even for long centuries afterwards 
in Europe, where even now more than half of its popula- 
tion is wiiolly illiterate. The Mahometan conquest and the 
Engliah dominion ruined the Hindoo people, destroyed 
schools, destroyed arts and industry. Oppression and the 
torn of human events enervated and debased these regions, 
and in every way exerted over them their baneful infla- 

The facts which constitute civilization, ace scattered 
here and there over various regions and various nations. 
Times and circumstances are seemingly confounded. But 
there is a wonderful chain stretching over the course of 
centuries, enclosing the world and accommodating itself to 
the ebb and flow of human affairs. 

Many civilizing rays warmed Greece, reaching there 
from the Bast, and to those the Greeks and the Romans 
added again their own products. When the men of 
Northern Europe made their appearance in history, they 
became initiated into a new life ; a light was at once 
transmitted to them, and however feehle were its morn- 
ing rays, they alone quickened the germ of modern civili- 
zation. The love of freedom, the attempts to establish 
society on gi'oat dcmocratio foundations were neither the 
specinlty of German races, nor did they originate with 
them. Both were pre-existent in history; they grew to 
maturity under the combined action of Christiariity and 
human events ; and the indestructible and eternal ele- 
ment in the essential destiny of man. 

Two races especially emerged out of the ruins of the 
Roman Empire and inherited its civilization. The one, 
the Celtic, was already partly interwoven with the Ro- 
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man ciyilization, and tad early received tke Chrifltian 
viyilying teaching. From the Celts emerged the Romanic 
natiODS, as they are now called. The other race, tlie Ger- 
man, broke forth furiously and savagely, and establishing 
itself upon the Eoman ruins, extended a dark and heavy 
shroud over the dissolving fabric of society. The labor 
of centuries was required to reinvigorate its remaining and 
feebly sm.ouldering sparks, whicb were again to warm and 
fitimulateandfertilize the minds of the Northern barbarians. 
But as they are the last comers and actors, they proclaim 
themselves the originators and creators of all the good in 
modem civiliEation. Invoking the fallacious and super- 
ficial evidence of crauiology and physiology, they assert 
that the comprehension of freedom and of ei^uality was es- 
clusively located in their brains. But hiatorj overthrows 
the condemnatory verdicts, and teaches that the fact was 
tke reverse, and restores to their duo share tke disappeared, 
wasted and withered races and nations. 

Paleontology teaches that in the auLmal kingdom, gene- 
ra and families disappear after having fulfilled their time, 
or become transmitted and further developed ia others, called 
more perfect. The so-called monsters of the antediluvial 
world were as perfect in the condition of their existence, 
as can be the actual living animals, created among differ- 
ent vegetations, a different state of the earth-crust, different 
combinations of air, gases, atmosphere, and tke thereby 
stimulated productivity of the soil. Animals of the last 
creation, man included, would have been unable to live 
when our planet was in the Jurassic or even diluvial con- 
dition. The animals of every kind belonging to those by- 
gone epochs, were as perfect in tkeir way as the conditions 
of life and existence required and allowed. An animal 
world disappeared in revolutions of the globe, revolutions 
eovoring it with new strata, and fostering new creations. 
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The present animal kingdom is subject to tlic same absi> 
lute conditions, but modified or adapted to now combina- 
tions, appropriate and adapted to the so-called higher forms 
and functions. 

And so it is, in a higher pbilosophieal appreciation, 
with races, nations, and even individual families. Their 
work done, or transmitted to successors, they retire into 
the background, or even, — above all the so-called historical 
families — they die out. New ones succeed them in the 
ascension of an infinite spiral During the periods of their 
vital activity tbc«e races, nations and individual families, 
answered fully to given and eaisting conditions, and in given 
epochs tbey constituted the acme of general life. For 
right and for wrong, even dynasties and families embodied, 
influenced and directed human events during long spaces 
of time. Now the race enters a new era. The actors of 
the past disappeared and disappear from the world's stage, 
in accordance with the same laws that ruled tie disappear- 
ance of the animal creations of the antediluvian world. 

The aspirations for freedom, the struggles for social 
equality, and even for democratic organization, were fami- 
liar to other races as well as the Indo-European or Ger- 
mans, and fill the history of the past as they do that of 
the present. The Hebrews belonging to the Semitic or 
Aramaic stock, represent the most ancient republican and 
democratic society, with Jehovah for president, and judges 
for administrators. No social privilege or distinction pre- 
vailed among the tribes, excepting that one derived from 
religions functions, as in the tribe of Levi. Nowadays 
the Hebrews are held up as deprived of warlike courage 
and gallantry ; — but the times of the Maccabees elevate 
them to a level with the most glorious miEtary deeds of 
any nation whatever; and the defence of Jerusalem' 
against the Komans remains unrivalled on the records of de- 
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TOtion and patriotiBm. So events give character to men 
and nations. Modern pride cannot too oft«n be reminded 
of the Hebrew origin and the humble condition of the 
teacher of love and humanity, and thus of ita highest re- 
deemer. Love of liberty, heroism and civiliEation do not 
depend on the phrenological conformation of certain angular 
depressiona in the cerebral cavity ; and the races who, to- 
day, direct the events of the world, shine in more than 
one respect in a lustre transmitted to them by preceding 
ones. 

GJrooce and Athens will remain for eternity the bril- 
liant stars in the history of the mental and social devel- 
opment of men. The Gfreek mind does not yield to any 
other in power, boldness and depth, in many of its pro- 
daotions and conceptions it remains unrivalled ; and never- 
theless it borrowed many features of civilization front the 
East, and above all it borrowed therefrom tliat specula- 
tive philosophy, wherein eonsiata one of its greatest aplea- 

The Christian cardinal dogma of which many acknowl- 
edge the influence on the modem mental and ethical 
civilization ; an influence as powerful as the exclusively 
moral precepts taught by Christ himself; this dogma 
derives its essence from the conceptions of divinity pre- 
vailing in the East long centuries before Zoroaster's 
doctrine, which embodying the eoneeptiona of a dis- 
tant epoch, in a purified form, marked the transition to 
Christian theology. This last emerged and received its 
complement from the holy fathers, those disciples of the 
New-Platonic, and essentially Eastern phUoaophy. 

The claims of the German races to superiority, to 
having originated out of their individual and special es- 
sence a new culture, a new social idea, pregnant with the 
germs of a higher social maturity and development, and 
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foreshadowing exclusively the actual tendencies, and aspi- 
rations of Europe, and the republican democratic organi- 
zation of this country— these claims contradict the eternal 
movement of history, and are not substantiated by her 
records. 

The Gferman destroyers of the Koman world gained 
dominion principally over the Celts in Gaul, Spain, and 
Italy. But first of all, those invaders, establishing them- 
selves in the regions which they had comjuered, carried 
there a new political organization as a natural result of 
conquest; but in tlio lapse of many centuries, tliey scarce- 
ly produced any effect on the prominent features of char- 
acter belonging to the conquered. 

The Frenchman of the I^t ten centuries, as well as 
of our own days, is the same as the Celto-Gaul, who, du- 
ring the first centuries of the Roman republic, promenaded 
from the Seine to Asia Minor, ravaged Italy and Eonie 
under Brennus, and boasted that he was able to sust^n 
on his spear the falling roof of heaven. Notwithstanding 
the admixtures of various German races, as the Prants, 
Goths, Burgundians, Normans, the Gallo-German-Erench- 
mau, who sprang from the combination, did not lose his 
ancient bellicose and reckless propensities. Now, as of 
old, he plunges into a war for the sake of fighting for glory 
rather than for positive results. In the frozen solitudes 
of Russia, as recently under the walls of Sebastopol, the 
French have shown the ancient Gallic character. 

In the same way, the Spaniard of our days, notwith- 
standing the Gothic admixture, is the Oelto-lberian of the 
times of Carthaginian and Roman domination. The same 
terrible, cold contempt for his own life, as well as that of 
others, as described by Pomponius Trogus, was evinced 
in the murders of the inquisition at home, and in those 
perpetrated in the Netherlands ; it echoes from national 
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liabita in tragedies and songa, and the same character was 
finally delineated hy Chateaubriand, Saragossa recalls the 
memory of'Saguntum and Numautia, and the guerilla- 
warfare practised against Napoleon reminds us of Sertorius 
and his patriotic struggle against the Komans. 

Nearly all the German invaders left their footprjnta 
on Italy, some of them, aa tie Longobards especially, ea- 
tablishing a domination for a couple of centuries. And still 
the Italian features, the Italian mind, the Italian charac- 
ter in. all its variety, from the Alps to Tenarus, has not 
the slightest resemblance to that of the Germans. If, 
in some eminent features, the Italians of the Christian 
centuries differ from the ancient Romans, they neverthe- 
less have nothing in common with the Germans. The re- 
mains of these various invaders became quietly absorbed, 
overflowed, dissolved, decomposed by the powerful creative 
exuberance of the Italian soil. Circumstances, various 
events, variously actiEg, and a peculiar ran of human affairs 
for about twelve centuries, shaped out the characteristics of 
the Italians. 

In their political organism and internal struggles, for 
twelve centui-ies the Italians proclaimed an insurmount- 
able repuiaion to centralization, to becoming fuacd and con- 
densed in one singie State. All the efforts of the Pa- 
pacy stranded against this innate repuiaion, as now-a-days 
the efforts of devoted patriots ati'and cijually agamst it. 
Only the iron grasp of ancient Rome subdued this centri- 
fugal proclivity of the various Italiots* tribes and munici- 
palities. But when once that iroa band was broken, Italy 
burst asunder, returning almost naturally to the former 
state of decentralization — and thus at the distance of 

* Italiots arc culled tlie mhabitiuits of ante-Bomiut j ItallaiM tbx>M 
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nearlj twenty fi;e centuries, the social propensity of the 
anoicnt ItalunH li vigorously salient in modem Italy 

Ima^inatim taa snrroundcd the advtnt of the Ger- 
man r^oes with an epie nimhus but sound critical and 
philosophical appreciation deitroys the assumed pretry, 
and dispels the charm Thia is always the remlf of the 
cool apjlicafion of science Befjre it, disappear all the 
fanciful images and adornments which poetry has cieated. 
Thus science has denuded nature of its mysterious poetical 
soucds and imagea We now know too well what mate- 
rial causes produce the soft murmur of a brook. Even 
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these were the gifts of which the Germans, to the exclusion 

of all others, have been the chosen bearers and agents from 

the moment of their first appearance on the stage. To 

be sure, these savage iuTaders wore incited by the passion- 
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ate love of personal iadependen b k g w th mp tu 
ous ferocity the bounds of civiliz t wh h tli y 
tered. But this fierce Bentiment f p 1 d p d 

is not tbo germ or embryo of rat I d 1 1 b ty 

it is common for the most part t 11 g th 

state which approaches nearest to tii dit f m L 
The fiercest among them have th i g t p ss> f 
individual independence, Contr ry m t th 

sertioDs of phrenological and c 1 g 1 th 

sentiment is not even the result f h gh ml 

formation, or a superior volume of b b d Id 

with a less volume of brain th j d p 1 h 
moro violent inatinet of indepenl Fiah j. 

tively brainless, are more indomit bl 

Not this savage sentiment of p 1 d p d 

was pregnant with the social and mtif dmtwhh 
gravitates the human race, for wl h t w !i 1 t 1 
And if this should be the distbct m t I p Ity f th 
German race, in all its ramificati d t th p t 
to the modem Anglo-Saxons, rais g th m tl 
above other racra and nations, th 
petitors in the social arena, this p 
class tho Germans with a lower m 
science ascribes to the Celtic ra 1 
ec[uality. If this is the case, the 
ciation the Celtic race would be th 
social and mentaj endowment. E 
psychological origin than the m ! 
individual independence. Animal 1 
of eqaality, and the weaker keeps t 
and avoids crossing the path of th t ge Th 
end to individual independence. B t m I 

the equality of rights, raises bis h d b Idlj 1 p ilj 
in the face of more physical force d j ty E t 
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and history, show to the utmost, that social liberty and 
equality are fruits of association and culture ; that they 
were stimulated and developed hy tlie run of human af- 
fairs — and began always to ferment among those nations, 
which possessed a comparatively higher culture and civili- 
zation. History stows sufficiently, that neither of these 
germs was brought, or exclusively developed, hy any of 
the branches of the German race. 

Further, the ulterior fate f th Ch ' f world, of the 
Christian, creed, was secured by h n hera invasion. 
But Christianity waa already fi m ted in humanity, 

otherwise it would not have d us attacks of 

those formidable pagan inv d Th pirit of Christi- 

anity as well as its dogmas w d d n its utmost 

plenitude and purity ia the fi ui its existence, 

and therefore by men of the emitic races. 

To them belong all the holy h nd h jorth has not 
augmented their number by a single name. Even Luther 
preached the return to the original principles of Christi- 
anity, the return to the so-called primitive church. The 
primitive Christians suffered martyrdom for mental or re- 
ligious, as well as for social emancipation. They suffered 
for not recognizing gods in the Roman Emperors before 
whom the whole world trembled, at whose bidding men 
■with their own hands shortened their lives. Emperors 
were even more adored than gods. The poor Christian 
refusing to sacrifice to the Emperor, shook the Imperial 
structure at the basis, aimed a blow at the head of society, 
and thus committed a religious as well as a social revolt ; 
and 30 it was considered by those most interested in 
the preservation of the past, by the pagan Emperors, and 
by the pagan society. For them the Christians were 
religious and social subversionists. Those who publicly 
scorned this Imperial worship, on which reposed tlie social 
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Structure, who by thousanda and thousands were murdered 
for this act of revolt, were the first martjrs in the cause 
of liberty. German races have the smallest number of the 
like martyrs. Tlie tribes who overran the Roman Empire, 
received tlie Cliristian teaching from CeltH, Latins or 
Greeks ; and to those wko remained on their primitive soil, 
Christianity was afterwards brought and preached pria- 
cipally by Celtic and Latin apostles. The German^ races 
produced the smallest number of such primitive mission- 
aries. But the German races, as 80on as they asserted 
themselves in history, and began to participate in a more 
regulated way in the movement of events, were the first in 
the West who politically identified church and state, thus 
inaugurating the greatest aberration and adulteration of 
Cliristian or Catholic, and virtually spiritual organization. 
The German races, or kings, tie Franks, the Carloviu- 
gians, the Saxons gave fisity to the power of the Popes and 
submitted to it. They were its defenders. A German 
emperor, a HohenstaufFen, burnt the Italian Arnold of 
Brescia, who, in the l'2th century, contested the temporal 
power of the popes. In ono word, without the powerful 
aid of German races and sovereigns, papacy would not 
have taken sueb a firm hold of Europe at the veij begin- 
ning of tho middle ages. 

Born in rigorous climates, crowding on each other by 
their rapid increase, unacquainted with agriculture, or 
averse to it, and on these accounts obtaining with difficulty 
the means of subsistence, some of these German tribes saw 
before their eyes, others knew by report, the abundance 
and the luxwies of ample, well cultivated regions. They 
were at the same time urged on by extreme want, and 
strongly escited by the presence of plunder. Such were 
the reasons which, at the distance of several centuries be- 
fore, urged and attracted the German hordes of the Cymbri 
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to Italy at the time of Marius, who, previous to tlie Cae- 
earean wars, stimulated the Helyetians to abandon their 
Alpine hollows and peaks, and to descend upon the more 
cultivated Gaul. The German trihea pressed on each 
other, and the nearest to the boundaries of civilization 
were continually wedged in by the pressure of others. To 
repulse this pressure, Csesar was obliged to cross the Rhine, 
and the Roman emperors to push further and further into 
the interior of Germany the boundaries of the empire. 
Hence the mostly imaginary wrongs complained of by 
those savage tribes. The Pranks who first invaded Gaul, 
p n t t i nto Sp If th 1 h f 1 It 
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dling the light ot culture, out of the labor of the first set- 
tlers along the Alantic shores^ emerged America, the land 
of promise, and the revelation of higher and broader 

The German invaders were the<bearers of the corrup- 
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tion, the vices, the crimes inherent in savage races. Roh- 
bery, murder, rape, theft, were practised on a large seale 
in the newly auhdued lands, just as they were practised h j 
and among them, in their primitive foreati When those 
cuni^ucror? estabb^hed themselves in a fixed position, they 
began to collect the legal customs, or common laws, as 
th(,y asserted, which prevailed among them of old, and 
they condensed these customs in written codes. Very nat- 
urally thee codes re echo what was observed by the Ger- 
man tribes in their primitive state, and they give an idea 
of their morah The laws of the Francks, thi> G-otha, the 
Burgundians, the Anglo-Sasons, and the other German 
tube'), dwell pnneipdUy on the above-meat ioned crimes, 
liobhery md siraihr offences are ever oonstant themes of 
the capitularies of ChaTleraagne. Among the Germans, 
from remote times murder was atoned by a composition 
under the name of weregild, and paid by the murderer to 
the relatives of the murdered. This of course does not 
give an elevated idea of the feeling of individual honor 
and dignity which could have been satisfied with money or 
its equivalent. The ferocious vendeta as practised by 
other races, is less degrading, more natural in the men 
of primitive state, and shows more manliness and dignity. 
Civilization, Christianity have softened among us the 
feeling of revenge. We may forgive — but oven the mean- 
est will not accept a composition for the blood of a parent, 
a brother, a sister or a child. 

This peculiar way of atonement used by the barba- 
rian Teutons previous to their irruption over the world, 
was not a result of weakness, as it does not prove their 
humaniaation. The comparative mildness with which 
crimes were punished, is the best proof of their frequency. 
When in a society, assassinations, mutilations, and other 
similar attempts are very rare, they are regarded with 
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horror, and the perpetrators are severely punished. 
Where certain actions — in a society of whatever charac- 
ter— are considered as heinous offences, the legislator, 
the public opinion, expressed in common law or usage, 
will reverberate the public conscience. But when crimes 
are frequently committed, they insensibly lose their enor- 
mity ; not only those who commit them, but the society- 
whatever it may be — becomes accustomed to them, and 
bears them with indulgence. 

Such wero tJie German races when history began to 
throw light upon their doings, and such they must have 
been for centuries before,— in the times of Tacitus, His 
enthusiasm for them was the counterpart of his manly 
indignation at the effeminacy of Rome. He embellishes 
them purposely. He contrasted with Rome the savage 
Germans, by whose bravery he was daazled, and with whoso 
usages and domestic life he was not and could not have 
been as thoroughly acquainted as wo imagine. Sidonius, 
who lived among them after they had already been for a 
long time under the soothing influence of Christianity, 
exclaims ; " Happy the eyes who do not see them, happy 
the ears who do not hear." Very likely Taeitus exalted 
the Germans for the same reasons which incited Rousseau, 
St, Pierre and others, to endow the fancied primitive man 
Vhomme de la nature, with all moral perfections. The 
fierce, treacherous and thieving Indian, who abhors every 
kind of culture and civilization, was held up as a model 
of purity and simplicity not only hy sentimentalists, but 
by minds as positive and clear-sighted as that of Jefferson, 
And even according to the testimony of the enthusiastic 
Eoman, the Germans, like the Indians, were more fond 
of plunder than of labor, and ho likewise mentions some 
tribes that were subjected to the most debasing despo- 
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The husband and father among the Germans had as abso- 
lute dominion over the wife, the daughter, and the son, as 
he had among the Romans. He had the power of life and 
death over his family, and could sell them. By the ■ . 
law and usages of England, the Aaglo-Sason right t( 
a traffic still ezists, or has only Jafaly been erased. The 
German wife espoused the quarrels of the husband, fought 
at his side ; so did the Gallic, the Celto-Iberian women— 
precisely as in given circumstances, the same acts of devo- 
tion have been shown on all parts of the globe. I'he chas- 
tity of the German woman, and the fidelity of the man, 
which Tacitus so highly extolled, clash singularly with 
the above-named tenor of the laws derived from usage ; and 
at any rate they must have disappeared very soon, and 
gone the way of all flesh. Monogamy was not absolute 
in the German forests. Csesar Bays that Arivistus had 
two wives, and Tacitus speaka of other Cfermans who had 
them also. Beyond romance there exist no proofs in 
the German customs and manners, to justify the assumed 
assertion that the position of the woman waa elevated by 
them to its natural purity and virtue. The Germans 
did not surround woman with the reverence due to her 
purer devotion. The women of the Germans were domes- 
tic slaves, performing the hard field or garden labor, as 
they do still in Germany, and as is still customary among 
all savages, as wcI! as among Christian nations of a lower 
degree of civilization. In this respect, material progresiS 
and labor-saving inventions will alone fully emancipate 
woman and restore thorn to softer functions. The Ger- 
man women, wifi', and daughters, had no civil rights, no 
property. The Roman daughters had a dowry; their 
rights in this respect were under the guarantee and the 
guardianship of the law. The German husband could 
punish publicly or privately, with the utmost severity, 
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even by death, the infidelity of the wife ; but among the 
Gfermans, as among all past and present nations, the wife 
haa no rights and no legal method to punish the infidelity 
of the husband. Whatever might have been the degra- 
dation of the woman in anticjuity ; the mother, the true 
matron, was honored and respected. Xenophon's Econo- 
mics bears testimony that it was so in Greece. The 
matrons of the better centuries of Home were surrounded 
witii respect and deference by the usages and the laws ; 
and tliese matrons are among the loftiest adornments of 
Eoman history. 

The chaste and pure priestesses of Ceres in Athens 
enjoyed an elevated social standing : and in the privileges 
which surrounded the consecrated Roman Vestals, the 
highest worship was paid to chastity, even by a society in 
which the comprehension of morals did not extend to 
sexual passions. Among the Slavi, women were honored 
m the remotest times, in those of their ante-historical ex- 
istence. Monogamy prevailed in their nsages, the women 
stood in high consideration, and exercised great influence. 
This fact is alluded to so far back as Nicolas Damascenus, 
a friend of King Herod. 

The moat sublime phenomenon of our civilization, the 
purification, ennoblement and elevation of woman, is alto- 
gether the work of Christianity. Christianity taught 
man that woman ought not to be his slave, but his equal, 
his companion. The atrocious right of life and death 
was destroyed. Christian charity purified the manners, 
and thus elevated woman, whose dignity is incompatible 
with corruption and licentiousness. Christianity is the 
source whence this powerful, salutary, and generous influ- 
ence emanated. This is the origin of the dignity and 
honor of woman in Europe. "Women were the most ar- 
dent and devoted apostles of Christianity among the bar- 
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bariana. The sacred ties of marriage uoited the barbarian to 
the Christian woman. Thus Clotilde Chrbtianized the 
fierce Clodwig or Cloyis and liis PrankB ; Dombrowka 
brought Christianity to the Poles ; Olga and Helen to the 
RuHsiana, and the same way of propagation prevailed among 
neaily all the Farious Northern tribes. 

The Southern nations invaded by the Teutons, were 
alreidy C hnsti^n Thus woman was already purified and 
honrred among the nitions of Celtic, Latin or Romanic 
descent From them tho Germans received the initiation 
into the purer and loftier appreciation of woman in domes- 
tic and In social life. Chivalry found woman for centn- 
riea purified, raised, surrounded with veneration. It sui- 
roundod the womanly charm with inspiring illusions, with 
passionate, religious gallantry and devotion. And the 
poetical source of tho legends of chivalry lies not among 
the G-erraans^tili less among the Moors of Spain, whose 
houria are the opposite of Christian vurgina and unblem- 
ished wives — ^but among Celtic Britons.* The most violent, 
ungovernable and reckless passions, in their most unsocial' 
manifestations, prevailed among the Germans in their for- 
ests, as well as when by their victories over other coun- 
tries, they found themselves in a new situation. If they 
were bearers of new germs, those germs were of such a 
kind a^ to stifle society in its cradle ; and this they did in 
reality and for centuries. The Germans in their forests 
not only made slaves of their prisoners of war, as did all 
the nations of antiquity, but often gambled themselves 
into slavery. All the vices and crimes that form the spe- 
cial characteristics of a savage state of society, were com- 
mon to the various German tribes, who under various 
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names, cue after another, or at timeB Bimultaneously, for 
centuries poured into tho Koman empire. Destruction 
WM the watchword for all. The differences of caste and 
of class, nohlea and villains, which (according to the testi- 
mony of C-Esar and Tacitus) existed among them in their 
w ugh to h un wh h h bdued. 

Th Til nub h fta us n p m e be nj, for the 
p h d n hna ahbe field 

aw nhd nfh uque d 1 nd those 

nu ydn n ad nnw and ronger 

fixity than they had in the original Gierman cuuntne,. No- 
where, not in a single case, are to be detected among these 
tribes, the germs or notions of social equality. " Legiti- 
macy of royal races among European nations is a Ger- 
manic idea," says Ranke ; and so was that of the mili- 
tary nobility, which had been partly already brought from 
the German forests, and partly sprouted out from tho new 
social conditions, into which the conquest over men. soil, 
cities and vast uncultivated lands, had put the coaquerors. 
The Goths overran the greatest part of the Roman 
empire. They broke in, East and West, and finally took 
possession of some of tho most beautiful portions, as Ita- 
ly, the South of France, and Spain. It is believed that 
their domination extended previously from Scandinavia to 
the Danube, at least under Hormanrie, one of their great- 
est leaders. Others pretend that the Goths are not of a 
German stock, but are the direct descendants of the an- 
cient classical Getas. This doubt is based on the histori- 
cal fact, that the Goths alone among the German races, 
did not compound for murder by a fine or weregild. At 
any rate they are now counted among Germans, who re- 
ceived from them a written language, in tho translation of 
the Scriptures, by Uifila, a Gottiio bishop. They received 
architecture, moreover, and many rudiments of rcfino- 
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ment, which the Gotha themselves learned from the Ro- 
manic nations whieli they euhdued. The Gfoths entered 
the civilized regions under the leadership of their royal 
races, of the Amali and the Balti, and hoth, according to 
their national creed, of superior half godlike origin. The 
Gothic nation was divided by various social privileges ; 
they had tte Gapelleti, or long-haired, and the Filefort 
distingnishcd by wearing caps in the presence of the King 
and at the divine sacrifices. To wear long hair was a, 
kmgly and nohillar distinction among other German tribes. 
l^hQ Pilefori formed a supreme theo-aristoeratical class, 
and had the power to elect a king or a reigning dynasty. 
When the Goths became Christians of the Arian creed, the 
privileged class of the Pilefori perpetuated itself, absorb- 
ing in its members the dignity of bishops. The same was 
the case when they suhsecinently melted into jRomanism 
under the reign of King Eecaiede. This is the origin of 
the great power and influence of the Westgothie Bish- 
ops, as shown in Toulouse, and above all in Spain during 
the Westgothie rule. The celebrated councils of Toledo, 
held by (. oth c buhop leg lated for the t ngl ms by 
the decree of b hops K ng Vwba was dethroned 
Monteaciu cu as well as Gu zot vas puzded to find the 
ongn and the cau..e of this power exercise 1 hy the 
Goth c or Span sh b shops as no other Eoman Cithol c 
nat on at that t me subm tted to the power ot the lergy 
to that extent The ree of the power was n the n 
c ent oaste of the Goth c F lefo i as theref om 1 kew e 
comes the r ght of the Span sh Grandees to rema n w th 
the r heads covered a the presence of the r s vero gn 

Soe al gradat ons and nobihar pr vil ges p rtly as 
the perpetual on of the r prim t Te boc al state pa tly 
der g the trength from the natu e of such ■! m 1 tj, y 
e tibl shment as w s n ts or gm and heg an ng the Cer 
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man conquest ; these were implanted and extended over 
Western Europe hj the Gf ermans. Therein was the origin 
of feudality, — an organization natural to all nationa con- 
c^Tiering and extending under the leadership of ehiefs aud 
dynasties. Thus at the dawa of history, when the Iranic 
or Arrian races made an irruption OYer the ancient world, 
encompassed in the then known circle embracing Asia 
from the Indus to the Mediterranean a part nf G-reeee and 
Egypt ; this imm Emp w f It f 

its esisteoee propp dp flldy t niiit 

Out of those feud I dy t w th M d B t 
Afghan princes, N h h 1 f B byl 1 Cj 

himself. Darius Hjtppt dtth t 

Eastern feudal r whhw jddftlg 

centuries in the W t d k d hy m 1 by 

the current of aff 1 t m i t h th t 

least, in their gen I tl N f th 1 charac 

teristios of the G-erman conquerors could in any way have 
been pregnant exclusively with democratic germs. 

Old Cato spoke of Greece as " mendax in historia,' 
Niebuhr, Arnold, and many modern writers on Roman 
history, show to what au extent it is necessary to be di 
trustful of Komau historians and annalists. G-rote, who, 
of all historians, has rendered the most eminent 
the comprehension of the beneficial workings of the 
ooratio principle ; Grote has shown how prejudiced, 
tial, and unjust in several respects to their country, to 
their eminent men have been the Grreek writers, full often 
from a heinous spirit of party. All these short-comings 
are fully reproduced by German writers. Notwithstand- 
ing their unequalled erudition, as soon as in any way 
it concerns Germanism, the spirit of historical justice 
vanishes ; their judgment is overclouded. History, facts, 
and events are twisted and forcibly wedged into a precoa- 
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ological conformations, is most strikingly elucidated by 
throwing a rapid glance on the Slavic neighbors of the 
Germans, and from, whom the latter at tlie commencement 
of their historical existence, learned 1 d m nts of 

cultivation, and among them the plan, f mm nal organ- 
ization. 

It can be said, that from the rem te t t m tli tribes 
known in history under the name of th hla a occu- 
pied tie same portions of continon al B j n which 
they now dwell. They were undoubtedly the first agri- 
culturists in the North, between the RMne and the Volga. 
Although savages and barbarians similar to the primitive 
G-ermans or Celts, the Slavi early attached themselves to 
the soil ; no traces of nomadic or roaming life are to be 
detected among them. The dawn of history finds them 
living in villages as agriculturists, under simple com- 
munal institutions, with elective chiefs, and judges, or 
administratora A special fact elucidates their social 
usages ; in those remote times the Slavi alone among all 
nations recorded in history — the Chinese excepted — never 
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transformed tteir prisoners into slaves, but after one 
year's detention allowed ttem to return to tlieir own coun- 
try. The enslaving of conquered enemies began among 
tlie whole race only in Kusaia, and this very likely with 
the establishment of the Eomans or Variagues, Subse- 
quently, certain hnman events, which it is not necessary 
to enumerate here, created slavery and serfdom, nobility 
and princes among the vai-ious Slavic tribes, — and German 
example, German influence, can be counted among the 
foremost. And now, serfdom on an enormous scale still 
exists among the Slavi; serfdom strengthened by circum- 
stances and by events, it crushes down a branch of the 
human family; the only one which, in the cradle, was 
free from thb social curse. 

In the course of centuries, by wars, conqueatsj and 
German migrations, the Stavi became involved, mixed 
with the neighboring Germans, and Slavic sprouts ex- 
tended in different directions into Germany. Thus in 
various ways they taught the Germans agriculture and 
horticulture, previous to the introduction of Christianity 
into the German forests. They introduced into Germany 
the culture of rye, which was unknown before to such 
an extent to the Germans, that Charlemagne in one of his 
capitularies especially enjoins its culture upon his Ger- 
man subjects. The Slavic tribes extending along the Bal- 
tic shores were daring navigators. According to the Chron- 
icler Saxo Grammaticus, and the historian Sismondi/ they 
united in the ptedatery excursions into Britain and Gaul 
with the Angles and Saxons, and with the Danes. And when 
the communal and municipal organization, suppressed by 
the German rule, began again to give signs of life in the 
south of Europe in the eleventh century, according to the 
authoritative testimony of the erudite and truthful Mura- 
tori, it was in the Slavi city of Eagusa among tlie Slavic 
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tie smaller lots or freeholds, became impovenshecl ; tken 
willingly or by force they were turned by the mightier 
knighta and baroua into rustics, and became subject to 
predial servitude equally with the natives. Others among 
them retired to cities, and increased thero the number of 
laborer!) and workingmen, still remaining dependent on 
the lords. But ttia kind of infiux into the eitiea could 
not influence or modify the character of the natives, who 
were far more numerous. The c[uestton therefore of the 
rekindling of culture after the terrible night which contin- 
ued through centuries of iavasioH, the cjuestion of the first 
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efforts for diaenthralment and emanoipatioa from tho ty- 
ranny exercised by tLe feudal nobility, those questions are 
still pending between the Celto-Eomanie and the Uermana. 
In Germany proper, serfdom, oppression, and slavery were 
established, not by conquerors over the conquered of dif- 
ferent origin, but over a people of the same blood. This 
was principally done after the example of what was pre- 
viously consuramated on the rums of tlie ancient Empire. 
Germany proper was the last in turn to receive feudalism ; 
she was last in turn in the effort for disentbralment, last 
in turn in enkindling civilization. 'For every thing, Ger- 
many, for centuries, went to school to Italy and France. 

throughout the whole extent of the ruins of tho Ro- 
man Empire, the balf burnt and desolated cities were peo- 
pled bj the remains of the aneieat inhabitants. After the 
frightful confusion of centuries began to subside, the cities 
little by little began to recover ; industry gave feeble signs 
of vitality ; and for its products as well as for money the 
inhabitants were enabled to hxiy from their masters, if not 
a recognition of rights, at least some small temporary 
liberalities or concessions, In the cities and among the 
natives were preserved the feeble traditions of previous 
municipal rights, the almost expiring sparks of once flour- 
ishing cultivation. What Saviguy has proved and firmly 
established concerning the Eoman law, can with safety be 
applied to the preservation and continuation of the over- 
thrown civilisation. If the Roman law was never wholly 
suppressed, nor ever disappeared from use in the darkest and 
most confused times; in the same way there was nowhere 
a total suppression and extinction of ancient civilization. 
Th f bl p k wa p d f u Ed n t by the 

b ut unl ft d 1^ nqu rs but by th nat ves. 
Tb 1 gy m p w f 1 nl ft nmg ag ney, 

f m d a nn t n 1 k b tw n tb 11 uid n w ele- 
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menta of society, and the clergy belonged principally to 
the Colto-Komanic race. 

During tlie early part of tie medifeval epoch the 
darkness was the thickest, the confusion the greatest; 
right and light were downtrodden, suppressed ; arbitrari- 
ness and recklessness were the general rule. The Ger- 
man races alone were the exponents of the state of society 
as well as its exclusive leaders. Only the clerical robe 
enjoyed some immunity and respect, and was sheltered 
from outrages. But even this was often a foeblo, insuf- 
ficient shield. It was, however, natural, that, feeble aa 
this protection was, individuals among the oppressed na- 
tives should seek quiet and refuge under it. Thus the 
monasteries became the exclusive asylum of such remains 
of the ancieat mental and material culture as could be pre- 
served from total extinction. In the monasteries, there- 
fore, not only letters were preserved, but the rudiments, or 
rather the remains of arts and industry ; and even the 
culture of the soil. The arts of healing, of architecture. 
With all their belongings, were then almost the exclusive 
possession of the clergy and the monks. Those belooged 
every where to the conquered Celto- Romanic race. 

Feudality soon invaded the Church ; the abbeys became 
rich in aristooratical feoffs and investitures; the conquer- 
ors began to enter the o d d th bb t w 
lected from among the p il d n bl G- m n la. 
The chronicles of most of th m ast m t It 
and often deadly strifes b tw ti m k d th b- 
bots; strifes originating g Uy th d fl t 
blood and descent. 

Through such a state of thng —th h h bl dj 
mire — was society dragged f t by th G mans. 

Traffic and commercial int se th t last d t 

tible agency of humaniKat nthttml t dty 
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and the eonsec(ueiit to peaceful and orderly occupation and 
activity of intellect and of mind, was preserved, and car- 
ried on by the natives alone. Orderly activity, that 
all-embracing hearth, of civilization, manifested itself ex- 
clusively at first among the CeUo-Romanio inhabitants of 
citiesj where the German element either did not exist at 
all, or was mixed in a, comparatively imperceptible pro- 
portion. The German, still clad in steel, was familiar only 
with the use of the sword and of tlio battle-axe ; — even the 
poorest one among them, who tUled his owa freeholds, 
considered mental, industrial, and commercial pursuits, as 
unmanly and mean. 

During thia whole terrible and protracted epoch, the 
Eastern or Greek Empire was the seat where culture, arts, 
industry, trade, studies, refinement existed, and compara- 
tively flourished ; parts of Italy recognized the supremacy of 
Byaantium, and maintMned an uninterrupted intercourse 
with the then capital of the civilized world. Thia inter- 
course contributed to a great extent to preserve in Italy 
the smouldering sparks of culture. By the combiuation 
of those various tutelary and nursing agencies, these sparks 
were kindled, light began to dawn, to spread, to radiate. 
Slowly strengthening and increasing these remains of an- 
cient culture, in Italy, in Spain, in the south of Prance, on 
the Loire and Seine, along the Rhine, every where among 
the cities it successively embraced, warmed the Oelto or 
Gallo-German regions of the North, and was forwarded to 
Germany itself. Generally the German rulers, especially 
after Charlemagne, as soon as they began to comprehend 
the benefits of culture, erected cities which served either 
as so many asylums for the natives, or as centres for the 
slowly-reviving industry and commerce. In thia slow- 
paced march towards the North, one country and city 
transmitted culture, vitalized the other. 
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^ F P ty b gan t g t Ity I 

tr nj,th t th t th p t of d p d I, t 

adth t batotr i^nttltj j 
" '* PI d by the BUT dill d 

1 Tb fi t m f te w md Itly,and 

m Italy the municipal and communal institutions fben be- 
gan to be recalled into life. Tbo Italian cities began to 
be emancipated before the time of the crusades, at which 
time they already formed independent corporations and 
mumcipahties, some quietly transforming themsekes even 
into powerful sovereign States. Venice alone survived 
the terrible oonflagratiou caused for centuries by the ir- 
ruption of the barbarians, alone preserved independence 
and Uberty. Venice, the asylum for the martyred and 
comjuered race, Venice, which never recognized the con- 
querors as masters, might have been a powerful stimu- 
lant for the other Italian cities to imitate her esample. 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the cities of Lom- 
bardy, of Liguria, of Tuscauy, began successively to 
breat the yoke of the feudal barons. Unitmg sometimes 
with the rural populations, they attacked the frowning 
neats and abodes of the nobles, by which they were sur- 
rounded, took or destroyed them, and forced the nobles 
to settle within the walls of the cities, to submit to com- 
ni n 1 Th s the nobles or descendants of the Gfer- 
m m w thin the action of civiliaation, and began 

t I w d by it. Moved by similar reasons, the 
r n h nd WaUoon cities afterwards took the same 
u d th last in this work of disenthralment were 

th t C rmany. Thus the fost-move for diaen- 

thralm nt w made in Celto-Eomanic lands, the first fee- 
ble y f b al liberty was uttered by Celto-Komanic 
o s. 

This struggle of cities or of the middle classes, first 
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against nobility and then against royalty, extended to our 
own time. It had various manifestations and forms — at 
times Tiolent, then under some cover of legality. Thus it 
■was sometimes carried for the preservation of certain privi- 
leges ; finally it was carried by legists, and was called 
then a parliamentary oae. It played an eminent part in 
tie history of liberty, and for centuries i1« principal lead- 
ers on the continent were France and Flanders. Duriag 
its continuation, tbe influence of cities or of tie bour- 
geoisie steadily increased, until it became almost omnipo- 
tent in the great French revolution of 1789, as the mass 
of the people had their turn in 1792-93, Although, in 
the course of time, the combination of various events and 
affairs gave moral and material fuel to the contest, it can, 
nevertheless, be considered as an uninterrupted effort of 
the descendants of Celto-Romanic stock, against the de- 
scendants of Germaa conquerors. The burghers, as a 
class or as individuals, were continnally recruited in 
France, as every whore else, from among the rural popu- 
lation ; and thus was sustained uninterrupted and almost 
unadulterated the primitive distinction of blood between 
the privileged oppressor and the oppressed. 

Hand in hand with the attempts at liberation from the 
petty tyrants, with the revival of industry and of com- 
merce, hand in hand and in the same regions began the 
dim revival of mental culture. The cities and their in- 
habitants, the burghers, were its agents, its disciples. 
This revival at first took place in Italy and in France. 
Aside from the clergy and the monks, the middle classes 
alone, rarely the peasantry, furnished soholars, teachers 
and disciples. From them were the professors of various 
sciences, the philosophers, the theologians, the jurists and 
lawyers, and the physicians. All these pursuits and pro- 
fessions were despised for centuries by the conquerors, 
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ttose ancestors of the notilitj. Originally the clergy 
served them as amanuenses, and thence is derned the ap 
pellation of a clerk for inferior oflicials, doing the harder 
mental and written work. For ages following the con- 
quest, the nobility throughout all Europe showed the 
same averaiou to mental pursuits Those who did other 
wise wore exceptions. It is on account of this ignorance 
of the nobles, for centuries the rulers and adm Bi',tratora 
of society, that the jurists and lawyers, who all belonged 
to the middle classes, acquired thus early a prepondera 
ting influence in the administration of the afeirs of state 
and of justice. In Erance the nobles f jrmed the judicial 
courts. There they judged and decided about \arioiia 
matters between themselves and the udtnes Charle 
magne principally organized such courts of the Reiclum 
bourgi. The same custom prevailed among the Longo 
bards in Italy, and the Anglo-Saxon comjuerois of Bnt 
taia. But the ignorant nobles were obliged to htve their 
amanuenses at their side. Originally those clerks were 
seated in courts each at the feet of their master By d1 w 
degrees their significance and influence increased the no 
bles were glad to throw on them the burden uf iffaiis, 
the clerks became permanent judges Thus originated 
the gentlemen of the long robe, and in France the cele 
brated pro^ innal court of parliament Early in tht sec- 
ond part of the middle ages France stood at the bide of 
Italy, and was fnremost m the orbit of civilization, as it 
then existed Not the French, not the Spanish oi Ital- 
ian nobility, nor the German, was instrumental m this slow 
and difficult dispersion of darkness and of ignorance. 
Every where the nobOity kept iloot from the burgher 
class. For long centuries intermarriage with burghers 
waa considered dishonorable, was considered as eontimi- 
nation of the punty of blood In Spain until the tune 
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of King Rieeswindus, any intermarriage of a Gotli witli a 
native was punished with death ; this prejudice was per- 
petuated there as hy all the nobles of Europe, and trans- 
formed into a horror of mixing with burgher or ignoble 
blood. Thus when tlie moat difficult, heeausc the first 
steps in the road of culture were made, the nobility no- 
where participated in them either as a class, or through 
the mixture of blood ; and the palm for having nursed the 
f hi p rks of culture throagbout Western and South- 
i. pe, belongs wholly tn the lower or not noble 
1 that is, to the descendants of Celto-Komans. Un- 

d u! f lly intermarriages between conqueror and conquered 
w tracted, and this might have been the case even 

extent in Italy and France as well as m Britam. 
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pupils in tiie first period after tie establishment of the 
University of Paris, ttat Alma Mater of all the uniycrsi- 
ties north of the Alps. This was entirely filled, used and 
profited by bargtera, those direct descendants of the con- 
quered natives. 

The Crermans in Gfennany received the initiation from 
Italy and France. Coming last in turn, they afterwards 
penetrated into some parts of the domain of mind and of 
knowledge to a greater depth than their previous masters. 
But it was not tte Germans that entindled the culture of 
Christian or modem E.uropc, nor the Germans that were 
the first to strike for freedom and break down tyranny. 
Therefore not from the Germans ezcluaively did the post- 
Homan or Christian world receive its higher and purer 
charSiCter. 

Circamstaiices and events aroused the Celto-Bomanic 
nation to action far previous to the Germans, either 
Franks, Saxons, Anglo-Saxons, or any other brancli of the 
great stock. 

Events alone transformed the Germans as concLuerors 
into oppressors, and the concLuercd into oppressed. Thus 
what in history is called the darkest epoch of tie middle 
ages, was exclusively the work of tie German race. It 
extended an iron net over the whole Christian Western 
world. The knights and nobles were independent of any 
superior overmastering power, they lawlessly carried out 
their arbitrary wIU. Italy, Germany, above all, France, 
were transformed into nearly as many independent suze- 
rainties as there were nobiliar famDies, strongholds and 
castles. The sovereigns were impotent and poor, nearly 
deprived of power, without revenues, and leaning willingly 
on the cities, who proifercd them money and means to curb 
the reckless feudality. The movement for emancipation 
on the continent of Europe was however not at all demo- 
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cratie in its nature. Tte paramoTint question then was, to 
secure tlio nearest availalDle good, and to get a respite from 
the immediate oppressor. Tlie royal power was a more sure 
support tlian could possibly be obtained from the people at 
large, the rural masses, enslaved by the nobles. The 
primitive movement for emancipation in Europe, England 
included, had nowhere the broad democratic character of 
securing rights to all ; this era was inaugurated by the 
American revolution. The European cities tried to ob- 
tain and secure privileges. These privileges in themselves 
were deductions from eternal principles, but at that time 
the principles were only dimly comprehended and by a few 
persona, and not positively asserted. The question was 
to obtain security and guarantees, and any one was wel- 
come who could procure and defend them. In this man- 
ner originated on the continent a kind of understanding 
between royalty and the cities, and the burgher classes 
were thorough monarchists. The legists who issued from 
the middle classes, finding in the Roman law a forest of 
axioms in favor of the absolute will of the sovereign, b&- 
came its violent and decided partisans. Stimulated by ha- 
tred of the nobility, from the middle classes issued the 
boldest supporters of absolute authority. These, and the 
like events, were arbitrarily construed in proof of the 
love of absolute power by the Komanic nations. But no- 
where for centuries did the German races show any decid- 
ed or exclusive tendency, or move in a democratic direc- 
tion ; nowhere is to bo detected among thom a recognition 
of the pure democratic principle. Events subsequently 
disengaged and extricated the principle from the meshea 
wherein it .was entangled ; events to whose development 
contributed proportionally the Gfermans, as well as the 
Celtic, Gallic and Komanic descendants. 

When ideas find their way into the world and become 
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facta, they sxe modified by external circumstance-,, liy spe- 
cial relations corresponding to Uie mental and political 
state of society. Their availability and the ease of tteir 
esteiiaion depend upoa the state of society, upon the de- 
mands, the aspirations, and the readiness to accept the new 
comer. For this reason ideas, longings and needs, more 
or less generally tclt, were often suddenly sciaed, at the 
most propitious time, appropriated mi embodied by a spe- 
cial nation rather than a race, which was in a more farora^ 
He condition for the new task or mission. 

In the course of ages Eomanism became all-powerftil, 
oppressiTc, endangering fJie destinies, fie mental and politi- 
cal progress of the European, or Christian Western world. 
Society in its mental life as well as in its political govern- 
ment and civil relations, was to be detached forcibly from 
the Vatican for the sake of preservation. In various ways 
Europe longed for emancipation, for freedom of worship 
or of conscience, for separation of church and state, or for 
giving to every church a national organization independent 
of fiome. Previous to the 16tli century, the papaj tem- 
poral power had as many friends as violent enemies in It- 
aly. Arnold of Brescia, mentioned before, was one of 
the martyrs of (Jiis idea. The small Celto-Romanic tribe 
of the Albigenses and Waldcnses never submitted to the 
Roman papal spiritual power, and the wholesale murders 
of these populations, carried out by fanaticized Franks, 
directed, sanctioned by popes, saints, bishops, and by all 
kinds and degrees of the priesthood, wOI for ever remain 
in history as the true esponents of Komanism, Tlio Bo- 
hemians, the Moravians, all of Slavic stem, fought and 
suffered for the independence of teaching, and the free 
construction of the Gospel, as proclaimed by Huss. They 
extorted from the papacy and from the imperial power, 
which was subservient to it, the right to administer tlie 
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Lord's Supper ia both kinds, before tte Eeformation firmly 
established this order of worship. Eren the celebrated 
Thirty Years' War, whioli established Protestantism on 
fixed foundations in Germany, was started not fcy Ger- 
mans, but by the Bohemians. 

Thus in different lands and at different times, the idea 
of emancipation from Rome burst out and kindled into 
a flame. It was, however, suppressed previous to the 
apparition of Luther.* The time for its easier expan- 
sion approached, and the soil was moved by the previous 
mental as well a& positive attempts. The reform of the 
16th century was in U m n 1 L ther applied the spark 
to the mine. He emb 1 d th g neral longings that were 
confusedly felt. Th 1 ns f rm may justly be con- 
sidered as having d w h its womb all tho sub- 
sequent reforms anl lu f Europe, as having pro- 
duced or facilitated u t nly tb iigious and mental, but 
likewise the social and political emancipation of society. 
But as to Luther himself and his immediate supporters, 
friends and disciples, it can be said that all of them were 
the decided enemies of political reform ; thej did not wish 
to touch in the slightest way the social and political or- 
ganism. Luther's sole idea was to put an end to the 
power of Rome over tlio dogmas, the worship, and the or- 
ganization of the church ; to emancipate the individual 
reason in affairs of conscience. Otherwise he was wholly 
devoted to the existing organization of society, to the 
power of sovereigns or princes. There was no more 
stanch supporter of the absolute, nay, tho divine power 

• About the joar in whicl) Luther was Tjoro, died in Switzerland 
a fugilivB Dalmatic Kshop, who was pitilaBsly peiseonted by Rome, 
for proclBlming the necessity of the same refonns Tihloh afterwards 
were preached by Luther, See in Joh, v. MiUlec'fl History of Swits- 
erland. 
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of the emperor than Luther, even to tic extent of not op- 
posing hia authority even if ho used violence against the 
Protestants. When Francis Lamhert, a Frenchman, at- 
tempted to instil into the reformation a revolutionary and 
democratio spirit, Luther strenuously opposed it. The 
German peasantry, gailed to the quick hy the recklesa and 
arbitrary oppression of tlie nobles, embraced in their minds 
the union of the two reforms, the religious and the politi- 
cal, but they found in Luther the most bitter and decided 
enemy. 

It must not pass unobserved, that the rising of the 
German peasants against the nobles, was far posterior in 
date to the French Jacqueries, and to the war against the 
nobility, or the battle of spurs in Flanders ; occurrenees 
in whioh the original Celto-G-aals attempted to break dowa 
the yoke under which they suffered. All those insurrec- 
tions of the people in France, in Germany, as well as that 
of the Kenti'^b boo prove that similar reasons and 
p d ml esults in this or that race, nation, 
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meat, etc. ; in one word, tteir demaEda embraced all the 
fundamental and not Bubversive principles of a free and 
well organized state. To all this Luther answered, that 
" A pious Christian shouid rather die a hundred deaths 
than give way a hair's breadth to tiie peasants' demands. 
The government should exercise no mercy ; the day of 
wrath and the day of the sword was oomo, and duty to 
God obliged them to strike hard as long as they could move 
a limb. Whoever perished in this service was a martyr 
of Christ." 

Altogether the first Protestants or Lutherans in Ger- 
many stood on the side of legitimacy. " Cujua regio ejiis 
religio," said Luther, transferring thus to the sovereigns 
the power over the church that had been wrested from the 
popes, and investing the princes with the exclusive power 
of the reformation. The Lutherans further maintain, 
that God alone sets princes and sovereigns over the human 
race. They insisted upon the duty of submitting to unjust 
and censurable sovereigns. The English or Anglo-Saxon 
reform carried out by Henry VHI., as the Episcopal 
Church, was the most faithful to the spirit of Lutheran 
principles. If, therefore, the spirit of reform is ana- 
lyzed and classified according to certain predispositions 
or aptitudes of races, the spirit originally evinced by the 
German race with all its branches, the English or Anglo- 
Sason included, was a conservative one in all social and 
political questions. From another language, from another 
race came the breath, by which the spirit of reform ac- 
quired its fuH, all-comprehending signification and fulfil- 
ment. Tho social, democratic ideas of Lambert were 
taken up by Calvin to the great dislike and repugnance of 
Luther, and of the immense majority of German reformers. 
Without Calvin a Frenchman, the reformation would have 
preserved its monarchist character. Calvinism gave to it 
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the republican and democratic one; to Oalyinignx belongs 
the merit of having thoroughly reinvigorated and rcnovat 
ed the Christian world. Oalrinist writers, as Languet and 
others, maintain that the people mate a state and not the 
sovereign ; that the states can exist without the prince 
but not without the people. Such principles were pro- 
fessed by the French and Flemish Huguenots, and brought 
to Scotland by Knox. The Scotch presbyterians and pu- 
ritans, not by any means the descendanta of Anglo-Saxons, 
but Huguenot and Flemish refugees, introduced these prin- 
ciples into England. There they fructified in independ- 
ents and puritans, those founders and inaugurators on this 
continent of a new evolution of humanity. 

Democratic in principle was the life of the primitive 
Christians, sustained and animated by fraternity and equal- 
ity. The example of the primitive Christians, the principle 
of election prevailing among them, moved to imitation the 
Calvinistio and puritan reformers, and not tie inspirations 
resulting from 3 distinction of race. Even in the Catholic 
hierarchy a shadow of democratic principle was preserved- 
as dignities were conferred by a kind of election, and func- 
tions bestowed according to mental capacity, and the people 
likewise originally participated in the election of Bishops. 
Democratic tendencies were spread and working, previous 
even to the reformation, among the Italians. Eienzi Savon- 
arola proclaimed the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people. Even the Jesuits, those stanchest apostles of ab- 
solute power, and of legitimacy, ia cases of need paid hom- 
age, in their peculiar manner, to the principle of the su- 
premacy of the people. Parsons, Allen in England under 
EHzabeth, Bellarmino in Italy, and many others of these 
fathora wrote and asserted : " That God has not bestowed 
the temporal or worldly power and authority on any one in 
particular,; whence it follows that he has bestowed it on the 
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masses. Tlie authority of tLe state is lodged therefore in 
the people, and tlie people consign it sometimes to a single 
person, sometimes to sereral; they perpetually retain the 
right of changing the form of government, of retracting its 
granted authority, of disposing of it anew." In this spirit 
wrote Suarez. Ahove all, the Jesuit Mariana elaborated 
the dogma of the sovereignty of the people, Ti-ue it is, 
that for these Jesuits of the Bixteenth century the princi- 
pal object was to prove, that Elizabeth, and Henry IV. 
could he deposed by their Catholic subjects. But to es- 
tablish this they were obliged to bow before the absolute 
principle of the sovereignty of the people. 

The principle, albeit not in its absolute purity and 
vigor, became generalized, reinvigorated, and established 
t by th p t f C 1 
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tal or ethnological element prevail to such an extent as 
give to it I peculiar ihuacter. If even the domain 
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abstract speeulation or metaphysics ja hj common fallacy 
assigned almost exclusively to the German mind, it was 
yet a Frenchman, Des Cartes, who laid the foundations 
of modern post-scholastic metaphysical philosophy ; it 
was Spinosa, a Hehrew, who laid those of the modem 
rationalistic system. In all the straggles of our epoch 
for liberty on the contiuent of Europe, the Celto-Eo- 
manio nations struck before, and more boldly, than the 
German ones. The great French Eevolution led the 
van. In 1822-23 Italy and Spain attempted to establish 
constitutional governments, while the Germans were still 
speculating ; and 1848 t! first shock came again 

from Celto-llomani d nd nt Those Romanic na- 
tions rose repeatedly mij ly urged and spurred by 
eventa, and event 1 nfi and shape out the desti- 
nies of the human f ily 

The invaders f P t th Angles, the Saxons, and 
the Jutianders we b h f the German race, issuinir 
out of the stem wh h t d d er the greatest part of ' 
the North, and to wh h b 1 g d the Scandinavians, the 
Prisons, and some th Tl Angles and Sasons dwelt 

between the Eider 1 th Ell where now is Holstein 

and oven now the Hit be considered as the 

origmal and pure t Th p mitive mode of life, the 
customs and ch-u t ist f the Anglo-Saxons were 

common to them, w th th g t majority of the whole 
German f j,milj , as w mm to all the myths, and the 

divmitiea, and th 1 d It would seem, however 
that m destructiv \ f ty the invaders of Bri- 

tam surpassed all the other kindred tribes. Fire and 
sword was then- hw. The natives retired before them to 
the Noith and to Wales, and about four hundred cities, 
the remains of Eoman culture, were destroyed. This 
Anglo Saton mvision was not, however, similar to that of 
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the tribes who poured into the continental Roman world, 
moving with whole families to the West in search of 
new homes, wholly ahandoning their former seat'', and 
leaving behind tkem a solitude open tu the invasion or oc- 
cupation of a new trihe, or of a new race. Not the whole 
tribe moved from the banis of the Elbe, hut hands of ro- 
vera, leaving behind them all tie family ties. The same 
thing was done by the Scandinavians, the Banes, the Nor- 
mans. They could not encumber their embarkations with 
women or children, to face the dangers of tte stormy sea. 
For their predatory purposes they wanted hands rather 
than mouths. These expeditions accordingly were wholly 
different from migrations. When a portion of land was 
already subdued and secured, then only succeeding expedi- 
tions carried with them women and families, but never in 
sufficient number, and the majority of the conq^uerors would 
naturally, therefore, bo induced to take wives from among 
the natives. The scarcity of w m n th i ail t 
ture of all colonizations. Th m w th w h th 

first settlements in this count y 1th gh m d und p 
cific and well regulated cond t Am h fc y 

cords how this scarcity of ■« m n w t It I by wh t 
curious methods it was ofte jpl 1 I th d t t 
barbarian times, the same m d f pplj g th w t 
could not take place, nor did th t t hll d w th 

such a marketable produce. Th f wh th A gl 
Saxons began to settle inBt thjmth tl 

with the native women. Th w m h dy b 1 

brought up in a certain cult d fi m t t Uy 

charmed and attracted the 1 b b Th t 

common and general ocourr and b d d 

animavoidableas wellasal g ilw thplyfh n 
passions. In this way, by intermarriage with the native 
women, even in the first generation, in the first years of 
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tKe conquest, a considerable adulteration must have been 
made in the purity of the Anglo-Saxon blood. Subsecinently 
the Danish and the Norman invasloDS prodaoed new amal- 
gamations. The Normans, brought originally from the 
same stem as the Aoo^b Sa h db ml'fidf 
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liberty and democracy, are more or less simikr to those 

of all the other Germanic tribes of that epoch, and there- 
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fore neither aro marked by a special spirit of liberty, nor 
by tbe recognition of equal riglits to every individual 
member of tbe State. The much apoliea of Witenage- 
mote, were couu-cils of tte elder or Ealdorman and kings, 
ttat is, of the more influential and powerful of those who 
were entitled to it by the personal privilege of birth or of 
social portion. Bishops participated therein. Besides 
that, such councils are common to the rudest state of so- 
ciety, and they were in nae among other tribes. The meet- 
ings of the Indian chiefs and sachems to discuss their af- 
fairs had the same bearing, and in principle the same origin. 
Not these Witenagemotes contained the germ of the repre- 
sentative system subsequently developed in England. In 
ancient republics— always municipal — each citizen having 
political rights, exercised thorn in person by vote. The same 
was the case witk the Germans, They had their March 
and May meetings. When they settled on conquered 
lands, became scattered orer extensive spaces, and formed 
large States, their domestic habits became more fised and 
orderly. Those gatherings became more necessary and 
more frequent. The new mode of social life begat more 
numerous and various interest*, and complicationa in- 
creased. The administration of justice at the outset of 
society was almost exclusively in the hands of the (jor- 
mans. This obliged the knights, who were scattered over 
waste territories, to appear in person in cities where courts 
were to be held. But a peaceful residence in cities waa 
repulsive to the majority of the knights. It seems that 
under Charlemagne they already preferred to delegate 
their powers and the duty of participating in the courts 
of justice to snch members of their body as inhabited the 
cities, or as wore more willing to sojourn in them for a 
time. This might have been the beginning of the repre- 
sentative system, originating in new social combinations. 
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Iiabits and neoeasitiea. The same or Bimilar causes might 
Lave existed ia England ; but the time of ita commence- 
ment, or the positive oaases which brought forth this sys- 
tem, cannot be ascertained with historical certainty. 
When the Norman barons eaUed the cities, tie inferior 
knighthood, and the yeomanry, to participate in a limited 
manner in the administration of the State, the cities, which 
were incorporated bodies, and the country gentry, very 
Baturally could not appear in mass, but only by their 
mandataries or representatives, as some centuries before 
was practised in France under Charlemagne, and perhaps 
even earlier. The subdivisions into privileged classes 
was even more strongly marked among the Angio-Sasons 
than among the other Germans. The social body was 
composed of the high aristocracy or Ealdorman, where- 
from the earls, of gentry or Thanes or Thegona, of the free 
yeomanry, who stood under the patronage of the powerful, 
caWed Slaford or bread-giving patrons, mi the slaves. 
All these classes were separated and distinct from each 
other, by a proportional gradation of the rights which 
they enjoyed. The composition or weregild existed among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and was proportioned to the social 
order of the victim. The same was the case among other 
German tribes. The oath of an earl was equal to that of 
sis Thanes, and so down proportionally. An offence com- 
mitted against a woman of noble birth was punished some- 
times with death, which same offence against one of lower 
origin was atoned for by a proportional fine. So much for 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. Feudality was the cement of 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, and of the division of the subdued 

The constitutional liberty of England is the work of 
the Norman barons, who could no longer endure the op- 
pression exercised over them by the kings. The move 
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jnent originated not with the Anglo-Saxon part of the 
population, nor was it an outhurat of a higher principle. 
The kings injured, in various ways, the rights, the material 
interests of the barons, and they rose to defend them, but 
not because they were moved by an abstract love of free- 
dom, or urged to action by preconcerted ideas. The 
agencies in the English movement of the IStli century 
were wholly different from thoso which previously acted 
throughout the continent. On the continent, burghers and 
even villains united with kings against the nobles ; in 
England the nobles were the first to strike against tyranny, 
and called in and admitted the commons. This was a stroke 
of good policy, by which, the king was prevented from draw- 
ing the cities to his side, a policy taught to the barons by the 
events of the continent. The movement for emanoipation 
on the continent was effected when the Anglo-Saxons, that 
is, the mass of the people, trembled at the bidding of Nor- 
man barons and sovereigns. These barons aro the fathera 
of the English liberties. After the battle of Lewes, Si- 
mon Montfort, a French nobleman, and the other barons 
called tho commons to their parliament ; they did it in 
order to strengthen themselves against the arbitrary action 
of the king. For a long period those commons — the only 
genuine Anglo-Saxon element, if there be any — the knights, 
the gentry and yeomanry ; all of them very reluotantlj and 
even against their will participated in the parliam.ents. 
This is illustrated by the fines which were continually im- 
posed upon them for non-appearance. So much for the in- 
nate Anglo-Saxon lovo of self-government and of liberty. 
The movement against King John originated in tho 
lesion of interests. The barons wished to submit no 
longer to arbitrary tasation, to the arbitrary disposition 
and administration of feudal estates, to unhiwful wardships 
01 er minors, and above all they wished to have tho free 
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use of forests. The rest of the nation, who were equally 
injured in property and security, responded to their ap- 
peal. All this is perfectly in accordance witK the eom- 
mon course of human affairs, and no proof of a speeial 
predestined exclusiye mission. 

The division of the districts or counties into the 
thungs and hundreds, was the result of organic necessity 
in a population principally living on scattered farms and 
oountry-seats, in a land having then few and poor horouglis 
rather than cities. In the necessity of organizing origi- 
nated the division of the population and of the city under 
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and liberty, attracts attention. » • « Their growth 
in England, both from general causes and vrmtative policy, 
was very similar and nearly coincident. Under the An- 
glo-Saxon line of sovereigns we scarcely can discover in 
our scanty records, the condition of their inhabitants. 
• * But the burghers of some towns were already a 
distinct class from the ceorls and rustics, though hardly 
free according to our estimation." 
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The cities in England were oppressed, and In Englaad, 
as every where else in the ancient and tho modem world, it 
was oppression and arbitrariness which evoked emancipa- 
tion. The oppression of the feehlo and poor by the rich and 
powerful gave birth to the laws of Solon ; the same causes 
produced tho Tribune in Rome, gave power to the crushed 
plebeians, and were the principal agencies in framing and 
developing the immortal /ws civile. Oppression, as has been 
pointed out already, aroused Italy, Spain, France, brought 
the Norman barons into arms against royalty, and resulted 
in the initiation of the oommons into political life. Ma^ 
terial interesta were at the bottom of all these move- 
ments, and Hallam says with truth, " that in the furtJier 
development of English liberties, these liberties were pur- 
chased by money." If any special characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxons is perpetuated in the Englishman, it is the 
deferential respect paid to aristocracy, a, feeling which 
penetrates the English people to the core. Events evolv- 
ing from new combinations, different from those of the 
Anglo-Saxon epoch, framed out the English institutions. 
The conquest of the Anglo-Saxons by the Normans, ia 
one of the easiest recorded in history. What history calls 
the Norman times, gave and marks the mettle of the Eng- 
lish character. 

The institution of the jury is claimed to bo specially 
Anglo-Saxon. If so it is specially German. As such it 
ought to have existed in Germaay as well a^ amon^ the 
original Anglo-Saxons on the Elbe anl ithcr noithein 
branches of the same stem. It cannot be exjei,ted that 
the contact with the Koman civilization deatrojcd there 
the ori^nal German judicial habit's Such tn I'fsertion 
can be applied with some plausibility to the Frank" Gflths, 
Burgundians, Longobardfl — but is of no avail in respect 
to the immense majority of the German race. 
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The method of settling disputes and litigationa by 
councils, composed of the oldest of tho tribe or of the 
community is, it may be said, inherent in the rudest social 
state. It has prevailed from time immemorial, and among 
various nations, and to it can be traced with certainty the 
origin of what is called juries. Thus the AmpMctyons 
were a kind of jury. The Koman law, nearly from the 
beginning of its development, used % kind of jurors in 
civil matters, jurors whose opinion on a given ea'^o was 
submitted to the prgetor. How this judicial custom be- 
came obliterated does not belong to the present discussion. 
In criminal matters, in Athens ind Eorae, neaily the 
whole people composed the lury and the judge 

The primitive Germans had certain judiciil obser- 
vaaces for the investigation of material truth, more or 
less resembling those of othtr tribes The so tailed jurors 
of the Anglo-Saxons served as means to in^ estigate and 
find out ttie material facte nf the case, but not to give any 
opinion about its validity The circuit judge or function- 
ary, an earl, or a count called the nearest niigbbors of the 
litigants to give evidence according to their knowledge of 
facts. Under the Saxon kings no criminal cases were sub- 
mitted to tho deliberation of such witnesses oi to that of 
any body of jurors selected from among knights or yeo- 
men. The kings themselves, or their mindataiies deci- 
ded all such cases, I»ot the Saxon epoch therefore can 
alone be considered as having been pregnant with the great 
judicial institution The histoncil devL.Iopmont of the 
institution ot the juiym England, out of \.iiglo Sasou, 
Norman and Bofflin judicial cltments is veiy comphcated. 
It took place under various pobtical and sjual combina- 
tions and conditions, which it is impossible to compress 
within a brief outbne A jury in criminal cases and 
above all for p litn,i,l ofti.ncLi agiinst the monarchy and 
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the State, can be traced no farther hack than to the reign 
of Henry III., an epoch completely Norman, The barons 
insisteii . always on being judged by their poors, according 
to the uniYersai pri¥Elego of nobility and chivalry all over 
Europe. This privilege was extended over the nation, 
together with all those constitutional liberties, into which 
ehe was initiated by tho Norman barons. The last but 
the most honeficial of liberties, that of the free press, was 
for nearly three oenttiriea wholly unknown and unnecessary 
in England. The cradle of the liberty of the_ press was 
Holland, after it bocamo a republic ; and from Holland 
it was transplanted in the 18th century to England, and 
radiated successively over ail Europe. 

Human events, by whose diversified influence varioua 
European evolutions and changes have been carried out, 
as well as tke liberties of England, nursed in their infant 
development, those eternal principles which have given to 
America her lofty position in the history of social pro- 
gress. As the Englishman has no physical or special men- 
tal resemblance to the German or the Anglo-Saxon, so the 
American has only few and very dim features in common 
with the Englishman, from whom ho descends. Not An- 
glo-Sason, therefore, is tho character of the Americans, 
and not to this assumed origin are to be traced the facul- 
ties and qualifications which mark the American political 
and social institutions. Neither history and physiology, 
nor psychology and logio justify the favorite Americau 
theorem, that their freedom and democracy aro the fruits 
of tteir Anglo-Saxon descent. It is, however, the prop- 
erty of fallacies, in proportion as they extend, to run out 
into what is absurd and iUogical. 

Statistics show that in tho early periods, when the 
English began to settle on this continent, two other na~ 
tions composed the British Empire. The Irish and the 
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Scotch — both of Celtic origin. — migrated to America in 
such large numbers as to immediately produce a new- 
physiological amalgamation. Various kinds of oppressions 
espelicd them from their native lands ; freedom and more 
equal social organization attracted and fused them in 
America. Scotch and Irish poured in freely in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Buchanan and other 
statisticians assert that from 1691 to 1743, 263,000 Irish 
emigrated to America. This emigration was occasioned 
partly by the stagnation of the linen trade, partly by polit- 
ical and religious oppression. According to the same au- 
thorities, during the eighteenth century down to 1829, about 
A million of Irish and a quarter of a million of Scotch came 
to America. The Dutch element in New York, and tliat 
of the first French settlers in the Carolinas must likewise 
be taken inttf account. All the various elements of popu- 
lation ■were cemented together by religious and political 
liberty, embracing every one, and admitting him to equal 
rights in the community, and not on account of his former 
descent or nationality. Under the combined action of 
climate, new habits, new necessities and hardships, new 
daily pursuits and occupations, new and more intense men- 
tal and intellectual activity, the Americans became in a 
short time totally unlike the English in all external and 
internal characteristics. Even in the heart of New Eng- 
land it is nearly as easy to point out a genuine Englishman, 
aa to point out a Frenchman, an Italian, or a Hebrew. 
The elongated, sharp, dried-up features of the American 
have nothing in common with the round, slightly turned-up, 
and juiey-faced Englishman. The long-necked American 
has not his type in England. Similar divergencies extend 
to the hair, and to the whole frama The English phlegm 
is directly the opposite of the febrile Americaji, who with 
reckless impetuosity hurries his pursuits, aad uses up his 
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own life. In proportioE as the American character is ac- 
tive and expanding, these differences become more nume- 
rons, sationt, and puzzling. All these changes were effect- 
ed by the paramount action of oombined physical and 
mental events, and their all-powerful and uninterrupted 
influence and activity reveals itself in the various geo- 
graphical and political sections of the Commonwealth. 
Not only the man of the Southern States descends origi- 
nally from the same English aooial class — for the cavalier 
descent from English nobility assumed by the Southem 
planters is not sustained by history — as the man of the 
North, but New England has to a large degree peopled 
the Southern States. The Southerner, however, of the 
present day, has no resemblance in character either to 
the Englishman, or to his countrymen in the East and in 
the North. A gulf separates them in mental, social, and 
moral respects. The language is the only common tie. 
Two absolutely ethnologically different races of the old 
world, could not present a deeper contrast with each other. 
The American world was not called to life, and is not 
oirenmscrihed by the narrow, blind, fa,talistic physical lawa 
of race. Amidst nps and downs, in smooth and in thorny 
paths, at times overshadowed and then brillia 
the American world has been the bearer of t 
cing, truly human manifestation of princip 
spired the Puritans, and to save 
old world with its oppressions and prejudici 
tribes are already fully represented in history. Bach spe- 
cially has given the last solution, the last word, if in re- 
ality 3 law of races has presided over human progress. 
To initiate man into a higher sphere, America issued out 
of nothingness. The right of reason watched over her 
first steps. Carried as he is here by the current of time, 
and of circumstances, man is to make a worthy use of the 



.antly luminous, 
the all-embra- 
Lples. They in- 
abandoned the 
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principles, and tiie mental and intellectual ijualifications 
with wMeh he is endowed. Then only they lead him to 
freedom. Freedom is the mass of all our physical and 
mental powers. It is the final aim of their combined ef- 
forts. It ia at once de¥elopment and consummation. 
Thus comprehended, freedom has reached its highest ex- 
pression in the institutions of tte American free States, 
and freedom Iiaa carped out and has given the peculiar 
mark to the character of the man and to tke citizens. 
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CnAEAOTEKISTIOS. 

The etaracter of an individual or of a nation ia the re- 
sult of a masa of varioTisly coiobined inclinationa, affec- 
tions, volitions, dispositions, convictions, determinations. 
Tley are all general and special, and the traits or charac- 
teristica determined hy them are common, human, or indi- 
vidual, when evoked by tte agency and play, in and upon 
US, of special conditions. Thus nearly every individual, 
and every nation, aside of what is In ita character hn- 
maa and common with othera, has certain peculiar fea- 
tures of ita own. And so have the Americans. The 
differences in character between the inhabitant of Ainerica 
and that of any other country whatever in Europe, are as 
salient aa are the differences of their social state, of their 
political development, of tKeir pursuits, habits, and com- 
prehension of life. Those differences are related to many 
causes at once ; their impartial appreciation explains and 
solves naturally, and therefore easily, the so-called enig- 
matical peeuliaritiea of the Americans. 

New and powerful interests and strivinga have evoked 
an unwonted and apecial current of activity, and with it new 
and diversified manifestations of man's nature. Therein 
is to be found the souree of certain characteristic dia- 
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similarities between tlie man of the new and of tlie old 
world. And the American people absolutely ought to 
have certain characteristic traits of its own to fulfil the 
task hefore it, to elaborate this task by a new and apeeial 
process, and to perfect its own destinies and those of the 
part of the hemisphere adopted and appropriated for such 
an end. The character of the American, with all its 
sunny and shady sides, was not to be throughout the re- 
flection of tho European oue. Sameness is repulsive to 
nature, indefinite multifariousness is the everlasting mani- 
festation of her creative power. Man was placed here in 
new moral and material conditions and needs. Out of 
the fathomless depth of human nature these agencies 
evoked to the surface, that is to life, to activity, now 
characteristics in the individual and in the people. 

Political and social institutions often give an indelible 
mark to the character of a people, and as often again they 
are its reflection. H t y full f th d f th 

fact. In Americ th h t f th j pi 1 th 
institutions have t d p lly n th d I pm t 
a case of very ra ur th h t y f n t 

a,nd of their polit Id lit N t 

no people now exi t ng th h!y d t n ly d 

tified with its institutions as is the American people. 

With sacred jealousy the American people watches 
over the national honor, over its relations with other 
States, over national independence. Being in possession 
of the highest goods, no sacrifice can be too great for their 
defence and preservation. No invasion from whatever 
quarter, no conc[ucst, no overthrow of the existing order, 
could ever be successfully carried out. Not the presumed 
Anglo-Saxon bloodj hut the genuine American feeling, 
pouring out from constitutive principles as from a foun- 
tain-head, is the repelling force. Patriotic, eialted devo- 
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tioa is not an effort, bat a natural lineament of character, 
a simple but inherent element of national life. 

The love of social independence, of domestic liberty, 
and their fullest enjoyment, produces in the American 
character that unbending qaality which disables the indi- 
vidual irom becoming a permanent denizen of other pow- 
ers, of other States. There may be a few rare esceptions. 
It is almost impossible to imagiae an American becoming 
a serpant of kings, subservient for ever to social caste. 
Soon his bettor nature must revolt ; but numbers of Euro- 
peans, from all social orders and positions, assimilate them- 
selves easily and in a short time to the state of thiags pre- 
vailing here ; they become Identified with it to the core. 
To an Am.ericanized, and therefore a, reinvigorated Euro- 
pean, a return to the past worn-out conditions of existence 
wou]^ prove unbearable. 

Whatever shadows and shortcomings may be discov- 
ered in individuals, or ia the mass of the people, as mani- 
fested in their domestic, internal eomplieations — shadows 
and shortcomings mostly inseparable from our natare — a 
public spirit animates the whole people, and ia forming 
here a public general characteristic, unrivalled in history. 

Such is the prominent and decided feature deeply 
carved oat in the general national character. It breaks 
out with such a fulness and vitality, that definitions could 
only impair its comprehension. 

Not tiat patriotism in itself constitutes a dissimilarity 
between European nations and the American people. The 
virtue of patriotism is a patrimony of human nature. Bat 
here it has a different source, a different essence, and thus 
its workings aud manifestations are different from those 
of other nations. Their domestic gods differ. The gods 
of old nations are local divinities ; those of the American 
people are all-embracing, pure and elevated prinoiploB. 
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Tradition surrounda tiie one with its venerated halo, 
which is often stifling and obfuscated by narrow prejadioea, 
by indurated hostilities ; the American lares emit a life- 
expanding flame. Its action is quickly penetrating. Out 
of a social commingling issues the American people. It 
derives its lineage from various nations that are tradition- 
ally hostile to each other. On this soQ fusion operates, 
ancient hereditary alienations melt and evaporate. One 
common patriotism embraces and inspires them all ; rea- 
son, freedom and humanity are its wa,tohwords. 

Not less salient and peculiar than the public spirit, and 
created by the same or similar causes, h the characteristic 
of the American laiad manifested in the thirst for know- 
ledge, for information. It imperatively urges the individ- 
ual with a pertinacity and generality not to be met with 
in'any other nation on the globe, to satisfy this noble men- 
tal irritation, to satisfy it by sacrifices of the time and 
means, whetter large or small, at his disposal. It is thus 
the most brilliantly projecting feature, and an individual 
property of this people. Not the wealthy, not tbe better 
circumstanced are principally the expression of these ur- 
gings, but it is rather special to the laborious masses. Not 
outward worldly leisure produces or evokes it, but an in- 
ward impulse. 'Ibat is one of tie cardinal differences be- 
tween American and European populations. This craving 
results from the radical recognition of ec[uality of rights 
in every individual, inspiring him with self-consciousness, 
with self-respect, and opening before him the bright hori- 
zon of nobler purposes and aims. It is not a transmission 
by blood, nor the result of certain liberal concessions, 
called in Europe liberal institutions. In the English peo- 
ple, the nearest kindred to the majority of Americans, and 
living under liberal institutions, this spontaneity is not 
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awakened, and the mass etill gropea ita way in a self-con- 
tented ignorance, 

Neither is this craving incited hy an admonition exer- 
cised from abope, by the efforts of a government, by the 
prevalent suggestions or example of a so-caDed superior 
stratum of society. This American phenomenon strength- 
ens the faith that the human race is to task in floods of 
light, that enlightenment is the essence of man's nature, 
although its effusion may have been I 
counted ages. This characteristic trait r 
the broadest and most truly democratic comprehension of 
a people, from the cavils heaped on it by the apostles of 
an absolute supreme authority, which, according to their 
assertions, is to hover providentially above the masses, to 
take the initiative and to du-ect their mental development. 

Extremes seemingly prevail in the American charac- 
ter. It is a combination of violent, nervous, feverish ex- 
citement and sturdy cjuietude, of calculation and daring, 
of cautiousness and swiftness in deeiaion and action, of 
steadiness of purpose and recklessness in pursuits. It is 
stubborn and mobile, impressible and cold, euHning and 
straight-forward. Often inflated with immense pride and 
self-conceit, now soundly appreciating ones powers, and then 
humbly underrating them. 

Excitement is one of the most powerful springs in 
the American. It is so contagious that new comers, af- 
ter a comparatively short residence, are affected and cji- 
ried away by it. Easily excited, the American cheerful- 
ly, nay enthuaiaaticaUy, greets the object which for the 
moment satisfies this necessity of hia temper ; and no ef- 
forts of his own invention are spared to endow this object 
for the moment with all imaginary attributes. Neither 
age nor sex is exempted from this intoxicating pleasure. 
He pays wilhngly and with the best grace for the moment 
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of Batisfaction, and raises tke idol to tte skies. But when 
the ftscitement is overj he lets it slide, unceremoniously, 
or oftea dropa it roughly, careless where it may fall, to run 
the next moment after another. 

The people at large, as well as the yariona circles in 
vh eh BO ah 1 ty 1 V dea soc ety all rjually wh rl n th s 
lery s dance somet mes in eommon around a so eall d 
puhl c charaeter a 1 e ary artist al or any other often 
ad enturoua eelei r ty then ar und the deos n vnm 
ge i n thrown n the r way by chance whom otto 
the wn exe ted fancy adorns w th iinag nary ! &tme 

Many and yai ous are the eau. e i count ng f r and 
cspla n ng th H peoul ar ty The n rv u r tab ! ty ly 
ng at he h t o n n o t p ohahly s f odu I by he n 
flu nco of a t J ng and changeable cl mate Th turn 
g en to the oharaet r at an early cpo h his 1 come now 
be ed ta y The unil rm ty of the ane ent colon al I fe 
the o d ty of tho Pu tans and of the r n t to s n ght 
h e eontr buted to f rm t Hum n nag nat ve nature 
revolts against uniformity, (ompres ion agamst turning in 
one and the same circle, feingle track routine m Jite is 
repugnant, and any object or evi,nt is welcome which breaks 
such tiresome evenness. After contraction follows n. 
lasation in some manner or other. So the imagmati n 
eagerly and indiscriminately seizes upon any provender 
with which to appease its cravings. 

Even BOW, although new and more diversified elements 
are mingled in American life, a certain sameness &t 11 pti 
vades it. The circle extends, the horizon enlirgi,'* and 
nevertheless monotony dominates the wh le It be omes 
tho more painfully sensible, as the multifiriousm.'is of tho 
world from without, and the longings from withm extite at 
tract, and tickle the Americans. 'What theii-f le seems 
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to offer a momentary iiiterniptioa of monotony, excitca 
and carries away, and often overpowers tlie better and 
cooler judgment. 

During the colonial or embryonic period, the coloniata 
were separated from the events of the world. The gloom- 
iness of such an isolation waa only cheered up by arrivals 
from Europe, from the mother country. The communi- 
cations were rare, and thus whatever could ^ve a new 
turn to the monotonous existence, must have been heartily 
greeted, as a link connecting the Americans with tho gen- 
eral, social and civilizing movement. It was an echo from 
a distant, fairy land, and even its feeblest or most discord- 
ant sound must have deeply moved, strongly excited and 
affected those whom it reached. E'or domestic as well as 
for social reasons, any accession of new comori, seftlers ur 
visitors, must have been felt as increasing the moral and 
material worth and significance of the coloniii esiftence 
By all these aeeumulated reasons, as well as by the phy&i 
cat conditions so powerfully acting on the nerve'), on Ihe 
frame, on the temperament of the inhabitan % exeito 
ment became almost a second nature. And what among 
the society of Europe is only a rare and tranbient out- 
burst, becomes here almost a normal condition 

Often by superficial observers, as well as by the Anicr 
leans tlicmselves, excitement is confounded with enthusi- 
asm. But enthusiasm has its hearth in the mmd and m 
the heart. Its sacred, ever-glowing fire pours from withm, 
warms and inspires ; excitement blunts the imagination, 
or at the best reflects only a delusive mirage And fji 
the honor of human nature, below the froth of excitement, 
lies in the American breast the deepest enthusiasm for all 
that is grand, generous, and noble. Enthusiasm generated 
their history, enthusiasm inaugurated their political exist- 
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enoe ; aud among all tlie nations they alouo emerged from 
such a sacred source. 

The great reproach made by Europeans to the Ameri- 
cana, and one which has become proverbial among them- 
selves, is the excessive love of money, the fact that they arc 
a money-making people. Undoubtedly money-making has 
eaten itself deep into the American character, but the love 
of money, although considered a moral disease by all the 
moralista of antiquity and of onr times, has been and is now 
the most deeply-rooted passion in human nature. Under 
one or another shape, in ttis or that manner, money has 
ruled the world at all times. Neither is the love of it loss 
violent, less intense among the immense majority of Euro- 
peans than among the Americans. If among the latter 
money-making secm.a to form, tie main object of esisteneo, 
it is the effect of various causes, intrinsic and normal, and 
explained as such by their history, by the concatenation 
of peculiar events and circumstances, which haye sur- 
rounded them from the cradle. 

Money and oommerco were the only ties between the 
colonbts and the mother or any other country. The colo- 
nies of modem Europe have been exclusively mercantile 
enterprises. Mercantile speculation sent out the first set- 
tlers, and even the Puritans looked to trade as the sole means 
of maintenance, and of preserving the imperatively ne- 
cessary intercourse with the old world. Mercantile rela- 
tions therefore formed the pivot on which turned the ex- 
istence of the colonists and of the colonies. Thrown upon 
their own scanty resources, the colonists could only obtain 
for money or money's worth, all the necessaries of life, the 
implements and requisites whose possession alone could 
preserve them from destruction when they first exhibited 
themselves on this soil. All this was to be paid for, in some 
way or other. Thus almost before the first immigrant took 
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a firm root in the soil, money-making became the ahsorbing 
object of his activity, as upon money depended hia domes- 
tic, Ida family, and hia aocial esistence. Ilia entire social 
poaitioa and signiflcanee depended apon his commercial 
means. The colonist, his toilsome labors and sweat, must 
have been the object of greedy speculation in tlie mother 
country. Every thing therefore powerfully urged and 
contributed to develop in him from the start the money- 
making propensity, and to make it paramount to all oth- 
ers. It was his defensive weapon and his salvation. So 
from infancy every thing stimulated, nourished and devel- 
oped this passion. 

Since the Americans elevated themselves to the dig- 
nity of a nation, the character of the Americaa commu- 
nity is even more industrial and commercial than it was of 
old. Their growth, their increase, their prosperity, are in- 
dissolubly connected with the estension of their mercan- 
tile or industrial operations. Thus money-making becomes 
more intense and all-absorbing, as the lovo of money is 
more inherent in commercial ocoupations than in any other, 
and in America every occupation runs out into a com- 
mercial one. 

Only a prosperous nation can bo considered as truly 
civilized, as enabled and prepared to enjoy democracy and 
self-government. The prosperity of such a nation consists 
in the prosperity of the whole population. It is the duty 
of every individual to devote all his faculties to securing 
tliis blessing to himself, and in this way to the community. 
Money-making, in its true sense, is the reward of iiiti'lli- 
genee, labor, and toil ; it was and is the road to individual 
and to general prosperity. It is an inborn and noble 
pride to be the artisan of one's own position and independ- 
ence. It is ono of the noblest mauifestations of the cm- 
Bciousness of human dignity. The possession of wealth 
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has always been among the most powerful incentives to 
action; money-making by industry, entei-prise, specula- 
tion, is the only legitimate and honorable way to reaeh the 
goal. And of such a nature is the money-making, whicK 
ennrosses -in immeo'^e majority of tho Americans, It eou- 
t nually extends the area of culture It conqaora the rug- 
geil tace of nature trinsforms tho wilderness into a habit- 
able and cultivated soil It s this which pushes the 
American to cross torrents cut hi"" path across primitive 
forests disembowel tho earth {Cjple solitudes. He tries to 
make money out of the tough forces of nature. The sons 
of farmers, artisans, operatives, as soon as their faculties 
are developed, look forward to the means of securing their 
independence, of making money. Thoy leave home, 
plunge into distant regions, and into hardships, privations 
and toUa. They try to discount, to turn them into money, 
that is, into their own well-being and prosperity, and that of 
the r families Mcnoy miking bis gii en tiic unj 4r<illeled 
esjtnsi n tj American industry and commercL covered 
the o ean with Americin bottoms the land w th prosper 
ous cities with nets of railroads with mills and factories 
In prot irtion as prosperity increases and expands m 
creasei ind expands geneiai emlizitun The genuine 
Yankee that is tho man of the Ea t and his kindred in 
other Statei is considered the moit sharp in this fevtrish 
pursuit But they have tho best and most numerous 
piblic schools on! ''oientific establishments buy the 
most hroks tnl subscribe most generously for ill jublc 
estahlishmenta and objects as well as f i illeviitin^ p ri 
vate miseries and sufferings. True it is, that this all-ab- 
sorbing fever has likewise its morbid results. But when 
the good and the evil are summed up, good comes out 
victorious. 

All conditions being cijual, consideration will always 
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attach itself to wealth. Agamenmoa became the leader 
of the Greeks in the Trojan war, because, as Thucydides 
saja, he was the wealthiest among the confederated kings. 
The startiDg point of the eoloiiiats was nearly aliie, as was 
also their aim. The one who first reached it honestly must 
have enjoyed consideration, the more so as in the colonial 
life there existed few other distinctions. Almost all were 
in one way or another devoted to trade, and the so-called 
ancient famUies derive their pre-eminence from the fact 
that by successful labor or trade, they acquired before oth- 
ers a proportional independence. The distinctions are 
therefore only chronological questions ; their source, their 
origin are alike. Those who first acqmred wealth, and 
there was no other way to do it than by money-making, 

me benefactors of their ooramiinity, cstabiishing and 
'ous public establishments. It was only by 
acquiring wealth they were able to satisfy their nobler im- 
pulses. 

The sneer at Americans for their money-making pro- 
pensity does not become Europeans. As mentioned above, 
to this propensity the country owes the major part of its 
greatness. What is done by governments and sovereigns 
in Europe, is done here either by private individuals or by 
communities rendered prosperous by their own exertions. 
European society had its origin in the absorption by one 
class of the labor of another, and this still continues to 
prevail. The European social organization contains va- 
rious social parasitical existences, not less greedy to ac- . 
quire and make money ; only the greediness is overlaid by 
certain conventional definitions and inorusted prejudices. 
If the European aristocracy, if the world of leisure, the 
official world do not make money themselves, in the same 
way as the Americans, these European classes make money 
by oppressing millions, and living upon their labor, or 
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npon the taxes. European society has varioua eocial m- 
herited distinctions, to whicli it pays due, or oftener nndue 
deforenee. Americas society, from the start a commercial 
one, very naturally paid and pays deference to the success- 
ful moncy-makera. It may he that nowadays wealth en- 
joys in certain cases too much of consideration. But even 
this is paid to it ratter in social and prirate relations, 
than in political ones. However desirahle it might be to 
have this current modified at least, if not changed, still it is 
not absolutely to he condemned in itself. It is in human 
nature to pay deference to success. In the great eventa 
of tlie world, success is considered as Gfod's verdict. In 
a society constructed like the American, moving in such aji 
orbit, generally devoted to pursuits of a commercial char- 
acter, success crowned with money ia easily appreciated, 
understood, and felt by society at large. By such a suc- 
cess society is mostly benefited. A man who has made 
his fortune bj honorable means and enterprise, of whatever 
tind or nature, such a one, however deficient he may he in 
general culture, has nevertheless given prooia of certain 
eminent faculties of intellect ; powers of judgment and of 
combination; ability, in seizing hold of th pp tune 
moment; endurance, skill, activity, energy; and I d 
serves consideration. A fool or an imbeci! w 11 c 
become rich — never be able to make money. 

With all the numerous and dark drawl a k f h 
propensity, it does not generate avarice in the \.m 
If generally they are tofuriated in the pursu t f m y 
thoy spend it as freely as they make it. If th y a 11 I 
men of the dollar, at any rate they are not hunte t 
cents. Parsimonious economy is not their cha at t 
and in general the racing after doDars, the tha^t f g u 
does not make them contemptible misers, or call us t th 
ers. The celebrated axiom, " Help yourself go fi s 
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ttat every one ought to mate his ohoiee independeatlj, and 
build up his position bj personal exertions ; but it is far 
from including any egotism, any eold indifference to his 
neiglibor, to the efforts of any one undertalring a difficult 
path in life. Americans are generally the most cautious 
persons in the world, in giying free advice, in gomg direct to 
the point. They shuu the responsibility of deciding for 
another — of disUlusioning him, or of interfering with a 
contrary advice or opinion. ThiK when asked a question, 
they mostly answer in generalities. But if the choice is 
once made, the pursuit or object selected, then they stand 
by with counsel and action. The settler in a new and 
strange land, is heartily supported in his toils by his neigh- 
bors. A foreigner or uative, starting in any honest un- 
dertaking finds support and credit, this mainspring and 
Houl of a commercial eooiety, and nowhere so largely and 
liberally conceived, or carried to such an extent, as in 
America. 

Comprehended in a broad national sense, money-iaak- 
ing, a result of the combination of evente that have pressed 
upon Americans from the stait, and amidst which they 
still live, is neither reprehensible, nor abject, nor mischiev- 
ous, as it is commonly represented. Tiiat this propensity 
belongs originally to human nature, and that here it is 
stimulated by special and peculiar circumstances, is evinced 
by the fact, that the Europeans, continually pouring into 
this continent, do not yield in any respect to the native 
Americans in the boat and the eagerness of the race. 
Among the largest fortunes may be counted those made 
by Europeans, and great numbers, especially from the com- 
mercial class, immigrated here exolasively for the purpose 
of money-making, unmoved by any other broad interest. 
Further, without the money-making and money-spending 
Americans, European industry must burst of plethora, or 
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c me to a stand still. Unacquainted as I am with the 
wh 1 n t e nd manipulation of articles of thia kind, I 
] d an! apt oiate tho general results. The genera! 
ch a t f mniercial and other business transactions, 
seems not to be impregnated with bo much dishonesty as 
is often witnessed hy England. Aside from the astounding 
forgeries and baniiruptcioa which have recently burst over 
that country, foreign merchants, above all those in the 
East, complain of frauds perpetrated upon them by the 
English manufacturers, and others of the commercial 
brotherhood. Although such occurrences, almost inherent 
in the nature of commerce, of intense money worship, and 
ftirming the dark side of both, might happen in America, 
at the same tiino as much integrity, honesty and rectitude 
is to be f d th y c t y th 11 

Undoubtedly d n 1 1 m I m 

monoy-mal gdg t t dghg ] 

passion ; b t h d t pr j d t mp th 

national cha t W h m j wh te d th 

early in lif th pa. h bd ed b b I 11 th 
other faculties of intellect — it has become a second nature. 
As almost every bodj is obliged to run the gauntlet, 
one that stops even for respite, is soon overwhelmed. 
The whirlwind seizes and carries them away. Money-ma- 
king becomes an unquenchable thirst, an object of love, 
an attraction similai' to that wliioli art or study exercises 
over tho artist or the scholar. It is a power and a dis- 
tinction. Then money is made not merely for the sake of 
becoming independent and rich, of enjoying both, but from 
habit — on account of finding any other congenial occu- 
pation impossible. It becomes an intellectual drilling, 
and a test of skill. It becomes a game, deeply combined, 
complicated — a struggle with men and events, exciting, 
captivating, terrible, hand to Land, man to man euiinin" 
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to cunning. The socially paBsionate life in Europe, diver- 
sified, and full of various eiijoymente, gives to a successful 
winner, new scopes, attractions and pleasures, such as so- 
ciety does not proffer, allow or create in this country. 
An American can with difSculty if at all turn in another 
direction, plunge in another passion, or activity, seek 
around for new and different drastic or soothing pastimes, 
to quench tliis ardor which for the greatest paii of his life 
has been concentrated in money-making, and has teen 
urging and directing his course. Thus where the Euro, 
pean can stop or divert his attention to other ohjeets, an 
American once in the middle of the torrent must go on, 
spurred by habits, by the force of events ; as even to pre- 
serve an accumulated fortune, becomes in itself another race, 
another almost deadly strife. Such is the esclusive 
money-maker, but he is not the type of the general char- 
acter — ^he has no hold on the people at large his de s e 
1 g t 

N t ] lly t 1 p t t f t 

ism th Am Th y It b m t t I t 

nly by th fi 1 t It w th th ir h t t 

m hbt ttt It btfiltd 

g bl wh 1 m t If fi J dg d f 

t th f th ! 1 w Id V I k 

tb t d t be t d f 

J It It t ] th p 1 1 d f6d Th 

Am w 11 w f th d fl b t th y 

i 1 th t f mj t d t th by th t g 
wh bt d th m 1 1 t j dg G 

lly th f ult or ted and th p pi 1 h d 

by h J, 1 d 1 1 1 Th \m 

tl 1 t m t th f mily ft, t lly 

the alert — not to be treated or considered as a parvenu, not 
to be slighted or disparaged. Youth is generally suscep- 
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tible and irritable before it enters manhood. The more so, 
when oocasional shnrtoomings are mahciouily pcijited out 
when the intrinsic good is almost overlooked The finnts 
of English travellers and iwiters, of tlie in^-liah prea^ 
have principally provoked this irritation and made it 
nearly chronio. Suoh authors, takmg a superficnl gUnte 
at the country and at its inhabitants haie misundei ^tood, 
misrepresented what they saw. Without investigating the 
cause of certain effects, by which their genuine or assumed 
fastidiousness was offended, they deliberately calumniated 
by wholesale, for faults committed by some. The European 
standard, when forcibly applied here, must necessarily 
wound and be faulty, the two states of sociability differing 
wholly from each other. 

Boasting is often carried by certain Americana to the 
extreme. Often however it is a reaction against slights, 
an effort to veil deficiencies, an effort made by a people 
aware of them, but on the other hand conscious of having 
accomplished in two or three generations what it took other 
nations centuries to perform fienerally humin mture re 
volts at taunts, at arrogant reproof, at undervilu^tion 
Experience and time alone teaoh a becoming efj^uanimity 
European nations bear scoffing more patiently because 
they have thrown it oecasionally for centuries it eaUi 
other's head. Like old war horj^es accustomed to the roar 
nf battles, they remain cool and self possessed There 13 
on the American surface much to be lubbed off and 
rounded. Eude angles are to bt softened, ease, fle\ibility 
instilled. Time must do the work Kefinement is a 
fruit ilowly ripened by ages And m America the whole 
people, not a class, is the tree on which the iimt is to he 
borne. In the people at laige reposes ioft mould below 
the apparently coarse crust, and in due time, the plastic 
virtue of nature will cast it mto congenial ind sociable 
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CHAPTER III. 



EMOCEACY. 



American nationality has two hearth-stones — democracy 
and self-government. The origin of all other nations and 
statesj past or present, was different from that of the 
Amerieaa commonwealth. America was evolved from a 
fruitful social element and principle. The authority of 
one exercised over the many, acijuired by traditional influ- 
ences, by superior physical or mental force, or by volun- 
tary submission of individuals, forming one and the same 
race, famOy or tribe — such in all ages was the beginning 
of societies. Nimrod, Zohack, Saturn, Japtet, Danans, 
Cadmus, Theseus, Eomulus, Odin, Pharamond, and all 
thiKe heroic legendary founders of nations and states, 
bore the same character, acted under similar circumstan- 
ces and conditions. Conquest and the individual author- 
ity of ono over all, or afterwards of few over many, begat 
classes and castes. And so to the present day, whatever 
may have been the changes and modifications, European 
society, like that of the ancient world, is composed of 
three principal elements. The one, which under different 
names rules and legislates ; the second, which shares in 
the power, in the spoils, prominently executes the laws. 
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defeDds, fights and upholds tie privileged state ; the third, 
on whose shoulders reposes aud presses the whole struo- 

Not one of these elements existed at the outset of 
American communities. No hero or chief, implanfine Ha 
sword or hanner, marked out around the foundations of 
the city the boundaries of an empire. No submissive 
companions or suhjectB were the pillars of the genuine 
American structure, nor was it cemented by any authori- 
tative will. Democracy was the vital essence of this new 
society, and democracy was cradled and nursed by the 
combination of events which brought it into existence. 
And nut one of the facts, axioms and theorems, which for 
ages ruled the old world, had any bearing on the new one. 

Identical convictions, anna and purposes, attracted and 
united the primitive settlers. Therein was eneompasaed 
social ajuality. Those among them who might have be- 
longed in the mother country to a superior or privileged 
class, at the start gave up all such distinctions, doing it 
either hy conviction, or by force of circumstances. The 
first administrators or directors among the settlers, were 
freely elected hy them. Their fitness, their mental supe- 
riority were the qualities which infineneed the choice, and 
not any recognition of privileged aristocratic superiority. 
Besides, no social supremacy or distinction can be trans- 
fused from an anterior condition, or built up in colonies, 
with such beginnings as those on this northern continent, 
and above all those of New England. However socially 
mixed might have been the first body of settlers, necessity 
would bring them at once under the rule of equality in 
rights and duties. Ea«h colonist was to carve out his own 
path, to work for himself Mutual assistance could only 
have been accorded by the principle of association, and 
not by tjiat of any obligation deriving from social u 
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ity. The first commune or village v 
socially and politically, Fi'om such a germ the whole 
society was developed. No masters nor lords obliged 
others to work for them and obey. Neither the func- 
tions in the community, nor the economic ocoupations, 
pursuits, labors, separated its members into different classes 
or stamped them with inferiority or superiority. All were 
equally necessary, useful, and therefore honorable ; pulpit, 
office, trade, artisan, workman, daily laborer, were equal, 
closely interwoven and connected with each other. A log 
cabin was their original abode, was the common cradle. 

The old and the new society are as two streams issuing 
from two wholly different sources. And in their whole 
course the original difference maintains itself and prevails. 

The states of antiquity all began, as Cicero justly says, 
under the kingly form of government. The king or hero 
founded and ruled a city ; the city was the state ; time, 
events, revolutions, transformed cities into republics, 
America began in settlements, in cottages, in townships and 
villages, and when cities were formed, no social or politi- 
eal privilege elevated their inhabitants above their breth- 
ren in the country. Modern Europe at the outset bris- 
tled with menacing towers, strongholds and castles, over- 
awing the ancient cities, the ancient civilization. Shad- 
owed by the banner of the all-powerful lord, the boroughs, 
the villages and hamlets filled with serfs and slaves, 
crawled timorously before Lira. The church, the curate, 
the parish, leaned against the walls and battlements of the 
stronghold, and the helmctod lord was the founder and 
protector of the house of God. A school for master or 
serfs was not thought of. 

A cliurch or meeting-house, a sebool, a common hall, 
formed the hearthstones of the first American settlements, 
cementing, enlivening the log cabin, the cottage, the vil- 
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lage, tiie township. In all this ttere was no germ, no ba^ 
sis, no fuel for an aristocracy. No special privileges or 
liberties to localities or cities, no corporations, guilds, han- 
dicrafts, or any sueh subdivisions, classified the population, 
creating interests opposed and hostile to each other. The 
embryo of the future State and nation was unadulterated 
by any of the antitjuated elements which prevailed in the 
social and political composition of Europe. Not a tradi- 
tion, but a broad principle was sown in the American soil. 

Charters were granted by English tings. But they 
did not create any special privileges for special localities, 
or bestow certain rights upon a small number of inhabit- 
ants; they related to the colony at large, embraced its 
whole population. The proprietors of certain large grants, 
aa Baltimore, for esam.ple, followed by coaviction or ne- 
cessity the general impulse — as they would not have found 
settlers if privilege for some of them had been substituted 
for general democratic equality. Penn realized the purest 
conception of spiritual and social fraternity, aud not out of 
such germs could grow and unfold tie creeds of privilege. 

All aristocracies have germinated under royalties, 
which they have subsequently overthrown, stepping into 
their place. Such was the origin of almost all the repub- 
lics of the old world. Warfare has been the life-giving ele- 
ment of all societies ; it was the source, the nursery of 
aristocracies. The better armed man, the possessor of a 
horse, were the principal founders in Greece and Bome. 
Not for war and conquest, but for peace, agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce, did the primitive settlers, the colo- 
nists, provide themselves with arms. War and strifes 
with Indians, or the warring in the interests of the mother 
country, were accidental and accessory events, and not in 
view of them wore founded and organized the various co- 
lonial communities. After the cities of Europe had be- 
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come succeasivoly cliartered, enfranciiised, or had fouglit out 
their liberties, the mass of the people still remained in 
fetters. The immense majority of the European popula- 
tion was deprived of rights, depriyed of every pulsation 
of political existence. So the burghers formed a third or 
a middle class between the nobility or aristocracy, and 
tie villeins or the rural populations. Here In America, 
there was no above and no below, and thus no distinct 
invested or innate rights of one above the other. And for 
the same reasons that America at the start had not the 
germs of an aristooracy, there did not exist any elements 
to constitute a genuine political middle class, burghers or 
bourgeoisie ; a class so preponderating and influential in 
the historical throes of Europe. On the contrary, if an 
eminence could in any way have been given to a speoial 
pursuit or to a special position in the community, it must 
have been to that of the agriculturists, the farmers, who 
constituted the viliages, those cradles of Amerieaii society, 
and whose ase and plough hewed out its solid foundations. 
Even the temporary bondmen, after having served out 
their time, became equal to the otter colonists in the en- 
joyment of political rights. 

The ancient monarchies and republics •\3 well as those 
of modem Europe generally, received their organization 
their laws from one, either a hero, a founder a king or a 
lawgiver. Historians, political philosophers with remark 
able obstinacy draw therefrom the conclusion tl at no 
spontaneity can bo ascribed to the masses at large to hu 
manity itself If a whole nation gives up its former settle- 
ments in search for new lands, in the punon of annalists 
of philosophers and poets, it is some heio who to illus 
trate his race, starts and founds a new empire If new 
manners, new customs are established, it is some legislator 
who initiates them ; his fellow- citizens forming only more 
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or less malleable materiala for tlie thoughts and the con- 
ceptions of one man. But to discover, to ezplaia who in 
reality created a new institution, or even a new enterprise 
it is necessary to consider who were the persons that wanted 
it. To them belongs the first suggestive idea, the deter- 
mination to act, the power of evocation, the largest share 
in the execution. Is fecit cui prodesi, ja-an axiom admis^ 
sible in history, as it is in justice. The social beginning, 
as well as the successive development and history of this 
country, reintegrates spontaneity to the maases. 

The first regulations and rules for the settlers, upon 
their organizing into a body politic, were the result of mu- 
tual deliberation and consent. Afterwards all colonial 
laws had the same common popular origin, and the same 
spirit acts now. The initiative comes always from the 
people. Not a chief or leader called the first Puritans 
together, and established here the first free communities. 
Washington, who for the sublimity and equipoise of hia 
character, stands alone and unrivalled in history, Wash- 
ington did not call the nation into life ; he did not evoke 
the events ; but the colonists arose ; the events brought 
Washington on their waves ; independence was asserted ; 
a nation was born. Washingtou in his civil career was an 
adviser, a tutor, but not a legishitor. Laws in America 
had been hitherto evoked by a necessity felt by the people, 
and were framed in view of such a demand by the people 
themselves. Contrary to all the organic legislations of 
the old, of the European world, laws were not made in 
American communities to correct tie abuses of a power, 
to stop oppression exercised by a single ruler, or a class 
over the rest of the nation. Laws were not enacted here, 
evoked by the necessity to limit, circumscribe, or curtail 
the abuses which were called the rights and privileges of a 
portion of the community and State ; laws were not made 
4* 
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here to protect one class, and are Eot di ectud <ij,iinst 
another. They were not imj ooed either bj a cla s Jegis 
latingforits speoiaJ use aad adiintage nor hftrihinea 
or Solons, acting in the defence f opprc sed masses -The 
laws here have the common tonaent because the^ a e 
framed by the comraoo. will igel eiokeii by common 
necessity. They did not onainate in the attempt fo crush 
one elasa for the benefit ot a tln,r and ttuS tlie^ hive 
not been looked on or accepted w tK d stiust an! Iiiticd 
aa have been most of the lawa of the anc mt and of the 
modern European world. 

The primitive social and organie seeds of \.meii in 

communities were of the purest lem eratio nitme an I 

origin. These communities were bom democratic Eiro 
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by the force and combination ot eTents, is rtduccd pie- 
em inently to a destructive action. 

Enropenn democracy, in order to breathe freely, to come 
to daylight, to acquire and enjoy rights, was of old, in Greece 
or Home, as well as in modern times, forced to uplift, to 
pierce and breat through a thick and heavy social crust 
pressing over it. European democracy mrtet question, at- 
tack, break down aad destroy her masters and oppressors, 
whatever their name, or their influence. So it was of old, 
eo it is now. The space, the soil, as well as the moral 
convictions have been and are occupied by the enemies of 
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her existence, of her principles. Democracy to get air n>ust 
necessarily destroy the superincumbent structures, clear 
away the rubbish and thus only is she enibled to act 
treely and to generate anew soc al oigui^m Thus Eu 
ropean demo(,iac^ w alsolutely exclusively militiut in 
Idea m conception ind in action in order to be she 
mu=t be aggressive or she I'i nothing Imperatn ely he 
must be bnrn in revolut o s H^r prceut exi tunce ind 
tctitn IS ^ whirlwind bhe has no clear n ight no clear 
ronception of the future. Destruction of what exists 
what pr *ae, upon her whit crowds her out of life i, and 
( m only ! ber fixed puipce The acti al European de 
mocraey can only prepare the =!Oil fcr the futuie but 
what structure what social form shall bee me mm ura 
ted la an enigma to be solved by time 

In AmeriCT the demociatio elements arc norm i and 
no other ever existed or exist now m sjoiety imeni^in 
democracy wis not born from a soeiai stnigj^le , it is the 
growth of an original social germination. In America a 
man is born a democrat, and from childbood breathes demo- 
cratic air and sucks in invigorating, constructive democratic 
ideas. In Europe democracy must be taught to the peo- 
ple ; from a theory it must be transformed into a fact. Its 
principles and notions must be explained to those most 
interested ; they must be admonished, aroused from slum- 
ber. The genuine people must be told and taught that 
they arc men ; that they have primitive, imprescriptible 
rights ; that they ought to claim and connjuer them. Thus 
— in strict appreciation — in Europe the impulse to eman- 
cipate, to inspire self- consciousness into the democratic so- 
cial element, this impulse always comes from above. Ideas 
are to be inoculated, instilled by certain inspired and de- 
voted personalities, originally separated from the masses 
by their education, their pursuits, their mode of life and 
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who as leaders try to peneti'ate the masses with their ideas 
to raise them, to beeomo one with them Contrary to 
wh^t pre aha Ame ea democ icy n L pe doe not 
find ts true comp ehen on w th n h pe pie — at the ut- 
n) at s only latent The mmense majoi ty of European 
poj ulat ons are not accustomed to act freely by themselves 
sGircely even to th nt about object nt matelj coDncctel 
w th the sphere the act o of a go ernment In n r 
gencBS Ihey look rght and left f je onfi ton f 
leadera nostly beyond the r lass f o n wh m they a e to 
reoe e diru t on ntn t on The mas es must be bc n 
trated governed in the str ote^t ap[ 1 cit o f th s ter n 
e en ft s n the name of the democrat c pr ne pie 
Events 1 fFereut n the r o j, n an 1 nit re f o th r ha 
ing been engendered in America, events having their causes 
in a variously combined and complicated past, these preside 
over the destinies of European democracy. At present it 
cannot and ought not to be compared, judged, or a verdict 
issued, according to the strict American standard. 

As has been already stated, American democracy was 
not born amidst the convwlsions of a social straggle ; she 
came neither violently, nor painfully and laboriously to 
life, amidst the death rattle of castes, social classes, or 
litioal parties, warring for opposite and deadly antagi 
tic interests. The conditions of its political and s< 
existence and activity do not depend on the violent de- 
pression or subjugation of an irreconcilable social enemy. 
The European political writers and statesmen seem 
clearly to comprehend this primordial character of Ameri- 
can democracy. They seem to confound the purely polit- 
ical nature of internal parties, and their influence on the 
legislative and administrative action and play. For them 
the names of whigs and democrats seem to represent two 
hostile social parties, bent upon the destruction of one 
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another. The European publicists do not comprphend 
their iasuea. The 'whiga in their judgment represent an 
aristocracy or a conservative party, similar to the same 
party in European States. The party calling itself demo- 
cratic, has alone in their judgment the character of democ- 
racy like that of the European or philosophical concep- 
tion. But neither the question of State rights, nor that 
of strengthening the federal power, nor that of free trade 
or protection, of internal improvements, and others of the 
same purport, on wh h tli tw p t d ff h th f 
■ feet of changing dtn t^th t t dm 

cratic principle wh h mm t b fh If th t t 
construction of St t ght 1 m d by th d m t 

party, may appea tbm h ywihthp 

democratic idea, t ly th f m d t th 

substance itaelf, f ^g * fbpl 

cal parties and iss th 11 J wli St tes h b 

and are more pro^ m bltlyd tltoth 

principles of equal tym t btypwt 

slavery, to all opp d J wl th th 

enrolled under thpltldmt fdm y 
All this seems to 1 m d t 1 bj E p p hi 
cists, and above all by th f F l"y th g 

erally belonging tthdm t \Thy t 

discriminate between democracy, as the name of a politi- 
cal party, and democracy as the only social constructive 
clement in American communities. Those well-inten- 
tioned writers repeatedly implore and exclaim, Might de- 
mocracy onhf not he oppressive of the minority. lu 
their appreciation, this presumed minority ia the relic of a 
caste or of a class disposscsaed of power, averse and hos- 
tile to democratic elements, to democratic institutions. 
They suppose, therefore, that the party which holds the 
reins of legislative and administrative power, has nothing 
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80 much at heart as to legally oppress the minority, to 
avenge ancient social wrongs, to disable the dispossesaed 
from doing any mischief in the future. But as there does 
not exist in the American social state any nuch stratum to 
be absorbed, destroyed, or even to be hemmed la the 
enacted laws cannot under any circumstinees have sueh a 
coercive and personal aim. The latvs iie i ade toi ^en 
oral needs and interests, without any reference to par 
ties, and democrats and whiga are equally bound by them 
Finally, if a legislative oppression has fiUowed and results 
from the struggles and frictions of the two political partu,-) 
it was by the force of a well concentrated organization, that 
the democratic or slavery- sustaining minority enacted laws 
distasteful, repulsive to the humane, honest and generous 
feelings of the immense majority of the American people. 
In general, the application of the name of democratic to 
the political party known under that term in America, is 
a monstrous misnomer. 

The divergencies between the modes of the European 
and American democracies are cardinal,^ — divergencies re- 
sulting from different circumstances and events. Although 
the essence is alike, and the aims to secure the happiness 
and the enjoyment of inborn rights to every individual 
are the same, they differ now, and very likely will differ 
in the future, with regard to the methods which the Euro- 
pean democracy will bo obliged to adopt and try succes- 
sively, previous to becoming a fixed social fact. 

It is amidst the revolutions and changes to be effected in 
the foundation of society, that the democracy in Europe 
can alone make its way. She must assail, and the assailed 
will make, step by step, the sturdiest resistance. The Eu- 
ropean democracy is and will be opposed in the field of 
facts and in the region of ideas, of convictions. She must 
meet physical, mental and moral enemies with at least 
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equal if not superior weapons. The struggle or revolution 
out of which the American nation waa born, was of a dif- 
ferent character, as was, is, and will he that of European 
revolutions. Comparisons are continually made between 
the American war of independence and the French revo- 
lution, as the representative of all European revolutions ; 
but when impartially examined, the terms of both those 
events are to such an extent of a different kind, that iti 
justice such, comparisons ought not to he started. 

A whole social order was to be unhinged in France, as 
it is to be unhinged in Europe. The American colonies 
rose prinoipalij against administrative oppression, and the 
injustice of a royal government, incited, supported by the 
parliamentary pride and the omnipotence of the mother 
country, unwilling to concede to the colonists certain po- 
litical rights which bore principally on their participation in 
the internal administration of tie finances and the right 
of taxation. It was a contest between neai'Iy the whole 
colonial population and a government denying to it certain 
rights that were enjoyed by the rest of the English, nation. 
It ended not in changing the internal social state of the col- 
onies, but in constituting them an externally independent na- 
tion. It was not an upheaval from below, a rising against 
domestic oppression, exercised by castes armed eap-i-pie, 
in privileges and exemptions. The colonists took up arms, 
not for the purpose of overthrowing such a privileged class, 
or avenging hereditary wrongs, which had crushed them 
for long centuries. G«orge III., ai^er all, was the ex- 
pression and the agent of the majority of parliament, 
without which his government would have been unable to 
enact the stamp duties, or levy war on the colonies. There 
existed in the colonies no obnoxious aristocracy, whose 
head was the ting. Democracy was already socially and le- 
gally established in the colonies, when the war burst forth. 
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It wa tl e nnrmal state With tl e exc pt o of the fin'iii 
C al que t n? the colon es emoyed the henefit of elf 
govern nent The An e can tor ea who j reterre 1 lepenl 
ence on the m thcr country to t na ng a d st net nit on 
d 1 not enjoy any d st act &oc al pu t on which ra sed 
tl em al e the rest of the c t zenb When the colon ps 
1 ecame a Eaf on the democrat c pr no pie wh ch waa in 
herent m them ac {u r d nore fulu an I spins n It 
a q itel space to m^ll fe t ta m ricul us creat ve or 
gjii a ng an 1 contt t t e j^ual t e'^ but t was not the re 
suit f the revolut onary war The j re ex stent demo- 
crat c in t t t ons alone ecu ed tl e final Tiooess of the 
war and without the r pre ex tence moat prol ahly a new 
nat on would not have r a n on the hor Kon of h story 
In one word the Amcr can re olut nn wis mad to pre 

demoorif o element wh eh was already act ve an I not to 
evole t from noth gne a to 1 fe 

France was externally an independent nation. Inter- 
nally it waa subdivided into hooiiI classes and the genuine 
people, the masses were crushed by those centennial super- 
positions. The people were to bo disun thralled, reinte- 
grated in its imprescriptible rights Castes and privi- 
leges were to be destroyed and diaappeai The problem 
was to erect a new social structure on the =ipot occupied 
by the ancient one, Denioi,racy, that is, the people, was 
to assert its social and politiual rights and existence. It 
could not do this otherwiae than by breaking the massive 
superpositions which pressed it down The king was at- 
tacked and destroyed, not for any ipecial arbitrary meas- 
ure or vexation, but as representing an odioiM principle, 
as being the keystone of an edifice, the head of a social 
order, against which were directed tht, efforts of the dem- 
ocratic element. Ruins and rubbish were to be cleared 
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away, aa impedbg the new organization. Centuriea had 
accumulated these atnicttires and privileges, beneath which 
lay compressed a mass of explosive forces. They strug- 
gled for life and daylight until the moment of explosion 

The ideas which prepared the French revolution, were 
already in fermentation for a long time previous to the 
American revolution. The ideas of the 18th century, of 
which France was the principal laboratory, acted even on 
the colonies, on the principal men of the American revolu- 
tionary epoch, stimulated their ardor, and gave, to a cer- 
tain degree, a consecration to the democratic ideas already 
traosformed into facts in the colonies. Eevolutionary 
ideas had been brooding in France, in the public mind, in 
philosophy, in literature, previous to any revolutionary 
manifestations in America. And this must have been so, 
aa all these ideas were directed against social oppression, 
against castes and classes, evils of which the colonists 
could not complain. Rousseau was the boldest and most 
earnest revcaler of the new era, and his voice resounded 
in the minds, in the hearts of the masses of the people. 
The American struggle and succeaa laid the sparks to tlie 
mine, accelerated esplosion ; but usdonbtedly the explo- 
sion would have occurred even without the previous eman- 
cipation of the country. The declaration of rights made 
by the American Congress, to be sure, will remain for 
ever in the history of humanity, as the most luminous and 
sublime inauguration of a new era; as the first social as- 
sertion of Christian civilization. It vibrated in Franco, 
because the people were partly, at least, prepared for the 
work of regeneration. 

The impediments to overpowering their enemies which 
the two revolutions had to combat, were likewise of a dif- 
fercDt kind. The struggle, the energy, the esasperation. 
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the mode of destroying their enemies, must have necessa- 
rily differed in the two countries. In America, the whole 
contest was almost entirely reduced to a purely military 
strife. It was an invading enemy which was to be repelled. 
In France the object was to upturn a whole existing social 
order, which had been taking root for centuries. Tiie 
Trench revolution therefore must have taken a bloody and 
destructive conrsa In America, the enemy was only on 
the battle-fields. Arrayed as an army in Franco, he was 
in the pre-esisting institutions ; he had hold of all the po- 
sitions ; he covered the land ; he possessed physical and 
mental power and influence. He was to be ferreted out 
in all his windings, and destroyed. If the English sol- 
dier, representing the power of England, was justly shot, 
destroyed as the tool of oppression, as an impediment ia 
the way of national development, how much more danger- 
ous to the French people were royalty, nohility and priest- 
hood ! Their existeuce rendered any new social order im- 
possible ; their destruction was therefore a fatal necessity. 
The mode of warfare must therefore have been different 
in America and in France, as it will be in every European 
nation which shall strike for regeneration. Hence the 
comparison between the milda^s of the American revo- 
lution, aud the bloody violence of the French is not just. 
They had different enemies to destroy, and were obliged 
to make use of different means and weapons. What 
in America was the rifle, in France was the guillotine. 
The purport of the American revolution was at the out- 
set misunderstood in Euiope. No social danger, at least 
no immediate one, for the old order of things, for roy- 
alty and aristocracy, was anticipated by those who were 
the most interested in the event. Kings and aristocrats 
throughout nearly the whole of Eiu'ope, applauded heartily 
the efforts of the colonists. They saw therein only the 
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meana to weaken, to reduce tte OTerbearing Englisli na- 
tion. But at the first move in France, old Europe was 
sliaken. The news of the convocation of notables in 
1787, waa received with rage by all those who rejoiced at 
the proclamation of American independence. 

Previous to the war of independence, the American 
comiijwaities had already begun to develope withiu them- 
Belves the absolute principles of a superior social organi- 
zation, and in this respect they Lad surpassed the English, 
then the only European nation enjoying liberal inBtitu- 
tiona. If the germs of such institutions were brought by 
the colonists to America, they became refreshed in the 
democratic essence which filled the minds of the Puritans. 
They grew vigorously, and with more fulness than they 
ever could have done in the old world. No hiatorical asso- 
ciations adulterated them ; no social privileged escreseeaces 
impeded or distorted their growth. The Magna Oharta, 
the Bill of Eights, was rather the ofispricg of oppressed 
and injured interests, and by no means an assertion of ab- 
solute rights. It was made to correct certain abuses, and 
to render their repetition difficult or impossible. The 
Magna Charta is a transaction between king and nation, 
evoked by previous acts of arbitrary power ; it was called 
out by grievaaiees, and thus may be considered to a certain 
extent as accidental in its nature, since, without grievances, 
there could not have been a Magna Charta. This acci- 
dental character is preserved in the successive development 
of the English constitution throughont centuries. The 
initiative comes not from a broad principle, but from a 
wrong previously experienced, to prevent which for the 
future, is the aim of the constitution. It is an uninter- 
rupted compromising with various interests, a strain of 
concessions, compacts and checks. 

In America, at the outset, with the first cry of life 
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by the colonies, tlic broad, absolute principle was asserted, 
and from it the laws, tho institutions, the legal and politi- 
cal habits were deduced and developed. The body of lib- 
erties for Massachusetts, as the mould wherein have becu 
suooesaively cast all the institutiona and constitutions of 
the American states and communities, and of the Ameri- 
can nation ; this body of liberty ascends immediately to 
the fountain head of social life. In 1641 the colonists 
enact for the fruition of such liberties, immunities and 
friviieges as lw.manity, civilization and Christianity 
regard as due to eoery man, etc. The English Magna 
Charta does not embrace the people, but speaks of kings, 
lords, bishops, knights, commons, leaving the mass of the 
people without laws or security. The colonial body of 
liberties asserts the principle of freedom and ec^uality in 
every man. The Magna Charta and the English consti- 
tution is rather a pact eocelnded in a business-like man- 
ner, and for special purpose. The Massachusetts bill 
treats all the business objects as deriving from principles. 
And thus the colonists led the vau before England, in 
many special enactments and measures coneemiug the per- 
sonal liberties of individuals, and the private interests of 
the community. Thus the liberation of heritages and 
lands from fines and from all governmental exactions, as 
wardships, liveries, etc., was established twenty years be- 
fore the like was done in England under Charles II. The 
right of petition and remonstrance was guaranteed in 
America nearly half a century before it was thought of in 
England. The guarantee of personal liberty, as embodied 
in the habeas corpus, this highest pride and costliest jewel 
of free institutions, was established in America forty years 
before the act was promulgated in England. The right 
of a person charged with a capital offence, to have counsel 
aside from tho simple discussion of poiata of law, was re- 
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oogoized to the accused in New England more than a cen- 
tury before it was admitted into English courts. 

Various ameliorations respecting juries were introduced 
independently of the influence of the mother country. 
More than two centuries ago the position of the wife, of 
t!ie widow was secured hy the law; the wife was sheltered 
from domestic tyranny, while the English law BCareely be- 
gins even now to humanize its statutes in this respect. So 
also were recognized .the rights and claims of children. 
The German, Sason, English and feudal right of primogeni- 
ture was eliminated at the outset in the colonial legislar 
tions ; and aristocratic longings — if there were any — were 
nipped in the bud. Daughters inherit with the sons as 
copartners, while tie English law scarcely and exception- 
ally preserves them a parcel only in the inheritance. 

All tliese rights and guarantees, constituting a supe- 
rior social and legislative organization, emanated exclu- 
sively from the spirit which at that time already animated 
the colonists. This spirit descended upon them, not from 
their eonneotion with the mother country, not from affinity 
of blood, but from the essence of absolute social truth. 
Animated by it, the colonies, previous to becoming a na- 
tion — -above all, those of New England— -elaborated higher 
solutions to great social and legislative problems. The 
above-mentioned guarantees and laws are therefore of gen- 
uine American origin. They evolved from new and purer 
conceptions, new events, new combinat ns At th 1 1 m 
England did not give, but received th mpul f ra t! 
colonies, where the rights of man we o^n z d a 1 

the paramount social agencies. The En 1 h 1 1 

tional laws, born out of special exig n ad pi 

tions, were mostly framed and eon d by t t n 
clergy, legists ; tho colonial domest c rule w e made 
chiefly by simple-hearted men, inespe en *d unlearned 
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in legislation or Btatesmanship, but wliose minds and hearts 
had heen warmed by pure humanity and civilization Men 
wlio deduced rights not from precedents and p hm t 
but from the ever-pouring fountain of the b t h m 
nature. Only true democracy developes in tl 

transcendent and vigorous mental capacities d q It 
on which depend the progressive destinies of mm t 
of nations and of the human race. 

The colonies became a nation. Demo y wh h 
lighted and warmed their domestic hearth, b am a la 
minous phenomenon in the world's history. Independence 
gave it a new impulse opened a broadir Lorizjn and se 
cured henci,forth it*? untrammelled and lull action in ill 
diicctions Independence tompleted and perfected the 
primitive elementary condition 

What WIS germinating in secluded and quiet domesti 
city, beeamt, dLvebped m mighty social and political m 
atitutions A new ind complete polity — the child of new 
events — and hitherto unpaiallekd in history began tj ex 
pand outwardly By the asserticn and establishment of 
democracy m substmce and m definitive goiirnmental 
forma the comprehension of the relations of men tJ each 
other, of the individual to the btjXt — the comprehension of 
his social standing and nghto, of his political rights and 
duties, acquired a tlearneos and fastness hitheitj unpre 
cedented In the statei of antiquity m thosi, of Chii^tian 
Europe, the individual was considered as existing exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the state, or for that of the power 
or powers which held and embodied it ; in America, for 
the first time, a state and states were formed for securing 
the happiness of the individuals. 

The colonies struck for independence, because nearly 
all the previously existing conditions of their existence 
were endangered. Charters and privileges that had been 
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the fourdation of their political systema and constitutions 
are for the most part simple and therefore elastic and all-em- 
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bracing. Such, also are human rights ; they are one and 
the same for the whole hnman family. The American 
constitutions do not take cogDizance of artificial rights and 
positions, and do not need them for their practical opera- 
tion. They are not based on certain interests at war with 
certain others, all of which are to be perpetually adjusted, 
equilibrated, kept in check, and which continually threaten 
to encroach upon, to overboil, or to break through the 
artificial boundaries surrounding them. American con- 
stitutions do not recognize or relate to abuses or privileges 
embodied in a few, and thus they neither create nor con- 
firm abnormal situations, antagonistic to the interests of the 
majority of the population. Eor nearly half a century, 
several European nations have attempted and stiil attempt 
to implant, acclimatize, and adapt the English constitution, 
considered aa the model for every European liberal gov- 
ernment. All those attempts have ended and still end in 
failures. This is as it ought to be. The English Consti- 
tution is a special home-grown product. In order to pros- 
per, it needs certain special conditions of the soil. It 
cannot operate with ease, without certain distinct, separate 
social bodies or classes ; it must have at least three springs 
or social powers, acting on, attracting, and at times repelling 
each other. The Constitution is rooted in the life, in the 
notions, in the habits of the English people, of whom an 
immense majority, for instance, look with as much pride 
on royalty, and above all on the parks, the castles and their 
inmates, as could possibly be done by the lords themselves. 
The Constitution grew up line by line, step by step with 
the nation and its various evolutions ; it forma therefore a 
necessary complement in the osistcnce of every English- 
man, It is an edifice to whose erection each century 
contributed bricka and mortar, whose partitions were built 
one by one according to the exigencies of the moment, in 
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whose windings generations grow np, and every Englishman 
finds liimself at ease. But for otl^er nations such eircum- 
etances and conditions no longer oxist. Tlie internal con- 
ditions are different, and the English frame never can be 
adjusted to them. At times too narrow, at times too loose, 
this frame hurts here and there, and neither royalties, aris- 
tocracies, nor the common people which compose the'con- 
tinental nations, understand how to move and operate 
therein. Moreover, the spirit of ;i new age breathes 
over the European nationa Their dim aspirations are for 
a future, wholly nueonnectod with the past, their efforts 
are directed to getting rid of those eenturiai enoumb ranees. 
The European nationa are every where undermining the 
ancient structure, with its compounds of royalty and aris- 
tocracy. These exist as material facts, but they have lost 
all hold over ideas, convictions. Royalty, aristocracy 
have no faith in themselves but only in brute force. They 
are rotten, decayed to the core. And such is the substance 
of the two principal ingredients which are espeeted to give 
vitality to the Anglo-European constitutional system. 

On the other I and tl e Ame can c n t t t ons s mple 
an 1 ncompl cated as are v gor and health can be e^fely 
n tated a ubst nee and apjl ed to e ery nat on They 
emb ace niformly all soc 1 cond t on tnd do not need 
irt fie %l suppo t E e y nd lual eh o poo can 
1 ve w th ease ntrammelled n h s pur a t a e 1 ng to 
hanwad pis h s n tm anl i s ho e lemocra- 
cy loea not d nj to any body hu humin nborn ghts ; 
11 enj T them eq Uy all ar dmenable to the s'lm equal 
laws The An er can c nsf tut ons p oc re anl be tow 
the greatest pos I le free lom and sj ee t each md vidn- 
alitj TheAmer an people the Ame an demo ei at the 
A can c t z enj y n 1 v I ill^ more freedom eecu- 
r ty a d r we tl is j s bl I best fenced toe- 
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racy, wttch, on account of its abnormal eonclition, and of 
its constitdent pmileges, must always be on t!ie alert, al- 
ways on tbe defensive, always prepared to repel an assault, 
or to carry one out. 

For tbe first time in history, tlie democratic principle, 
m full growth and purity, became embodied in the Ameri- 
can commonwealth. For the first time sooiety and states 
■were born, became developed, and exist and operate with 
uniform, simple and normal social elements. A past did 
not transmit to them any dusty relics, but only those eter- 
nal, indestructible ideas which constitute the moral life, the 
civilization, the progress and the happiness of men. All 
the ancient and European republics, when compared with 
the American, can be considered only as ontbursts, as at- 
tempts on behalf of social and political freedom, as indi- 
cations that the democratic principle is at the bottom of 
the destinies of the human race. The ancient republics 
at the best were only the forerunners of a new and com- 
plete initiation. Not even the brilliant Athenian democ- 
racy was a pure realization of tiie principle. Its origin 
was already adulterated. The Athenian democracy 
wrested life and power from the aristocracy, which re- 
mained among the constitutive elements of the repablic, 
with the exclusive tendency to destroy democracy. The 
origin of all Christian republics was similar to that of the 
republics of classical times. Nowhere were republics be- 
gotten by democracy. The so-called Florentine democ- 
racy was born and operated under conditions similar to 
those of the Athenians. It eame not from the people ; it 
started in opposition to a pre-existent power, and was 
amalgamated, and even directed, organized by the Gaelfs, 
who were no less nobles than the Ghibellins. All the 
past republics limited the usercise of political rights by 
privilege and eiclusion. Liberty in Europe had never 
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ever waa outside of the w IJ f th p 1 1\ 1 d t 
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enjoyed no sovereignty. I im t th t t I b ty 

was a right settled in the individual, not m the locality. 
The .rights accompanied the man. Wherever he put his 
foot, he bestowed them on the soil ; carried and spread 
them over the land ; and equal rights dwelt in a log cabin, 
as well as within the walls of a city. The American re- 
publics have no privileged central power to rule over the 
rest; wherever the people meet for deliberating and de- 
ciding, there was and is the centre. 

As has been often mentioned, the cities began the 
movement for emancipation in Europe. It was therefore 
a privileged spot, a privileged class that acted, and not a 
whole people. Cities and corporations led in the war, and 
bore the principal brunt of the struggle. The three prim- 
itive cantons of Swiss, Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, make an 
exception. In all the other cantons, the cities represented 
lihe republican power. In Holland, the cities stru^led 
against the bloody tyranny of Philip II And onl^ cities 
in tho past were enabled to rise They were (he onlj rtg 
uiarly constituted oiganic bodies when the countij,the 
peasantrj nas m lawahge, serfdom and dependence, with 
. out any rights, without any means of combination No- 
where existed i democraci, and the popular element was 
seldom and feebly tepresentel in cities In the Dutch 
Republic the supieme power wa^ not lu the pcopi, it 
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large, not in tte States General, nor in any kind of 
Congress ; nor in the legislatures of states or provinces, 
but in cities. And ag^n, in those cities the power was 
not in the whole community, hut in the haads of a local, 
closely corporated supreme aristocracy. These condi- 
tions were the consequences of historical causes, of a spe- 
cial concourse of events. The cities couc^uered fran- 
chises and certain political liberties, principally by strug- 
gles with the knighted aristocracy or nobility. After hav- 
ing subdued the nobles, the burghers imitated their laws 
and habits. Liberty was not based on natural primitive 
rights, but only a part took possession by force and en- 
joyed it. The rural populations, the laborers, the work- 
ing men were regarded by the burghers with nearly as 
much pride and disdain, as they were once regarded by 
the nobles. The burghers never thought of sharing politi- 
cal and social rights equally with the people It can be 
said that all these republics were a modified feudality 
Against those privileges of the burgher class, the people, 
who were excluded therefrom, revolted. Thus in Holland 
under the son of William the Silent, and in Switzerland, 
in the course of the present century. "With all his ci\io 
virtues Bamavelt of Holland was the champion of the 
burgher class, of the burgher privileges. 

Humanity and democracy are one and the same con 
ception. If man is the image of God, then the diime 
emanation animates not a certain few, but all, tilu'^ men 
are equal, and have absolutely equal rights, e^ual destmieo 
In whatever way their functions may differ in the all 
embracing association and combination of various activities 
and interests, their virtual condition, their dignity and righte 
as men are not thereby affected or altered. In the whole 
creation every thing is submitted to general laws ; their 
various combinations constitute certain differences, but no- 
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where is to be found a privilege raising any created being 
above the action of general laws. Nothing privileged ex- 
ists in nature, and all its forces, essences and elements are 
for the use of all her creatures, according to the special 
conditions of their esistence. The inspirations of genius, 
that sublime force which raises the mind and opens the se- 
crets of the creation, these inspirations or discoveries are 
beneficial, and become Uie pi-operty of the whole race of 
mankind. Genius does not limit its creative action to 
the benefit of some privileged few, and thus its pure na- 
ture is therefore democratic or all-embracing. 

The hiatory of the culture of our race bears evidence 
of the unrivalled superiority of the workings of democ- 
racy. Democratic was the social and political organiza- 
tion of the Hebrew tribe, and it accordingly overrode time. 
The Hebrew law still exists. Among the ruins of forty 
centuries it still has life. No other social organization re- 
lating to things, castes and classes, has reached us so vital 
and indestructible. 

Athens eternizes the blossom of the Grecian civili- 
zation. Without Athens, Greece would have been over- 
powered and subdued by Persian kings. She would have 
been ruled by satraps or dynasts, as were the Grecian 
cities in Asia. Not the spirit of oligarchical Sparta, but 
that of democratic Athens saved Greece. Democratic 
Athens gave the lofty and unlimited expansion to the 
Greek mind ; it enkindled a light which shall radiate for 
eternities. The Athenian democracy, during its brief ex- 
istence, works more in the development of the spirit of oar 
race, than the most dazzling reigns of monarchy, than all 
the monuments erected by them — dead stones in the path 
of nations. 

What remains from the conquests and victories of 
Home ? The gigantic republic, the more gigantic empire, 
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Among the greatest deeds in history, we must count 
those in which a whole people or populations, esalted by 
terrible emergencies, baye risen to action, repelled inva- 
sions, or IB t!ie defence of the domestic hearth, of a country 
or city, in defence of consoieatious convictions or of faith, 
bavi! cheerfully sacrificed life, i&milies and earthly goods. 
The people, generally deprived of their rights, and not 
enjoying any privileges, have more than once in history 
saved their rulers, tb IP ss who appealed to them 
imploringly. And th pp 1 masses every where 

constitute the unad It t d d m ratio element, redeem- 
ing the faults of t! jp sa 

Europe, bowev 1 wly g t tes towards democracy. 
No cavils and obje i rr t the movement. The 

Anglo-European constitutional forms of governmeut, with 
all their deficiencies and shortcomings, are after all the 
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first initiatory steps. These constitutional governments 
contimially raise tJie bolts and admit more and more from 
tlie people to the enjoyment of political rights. Popular 
education, although in a wretched state among the im- 
mense majority of European populations, nevertheless stirs 
up the mind and creates longings for the amelioration of 
the political organism. The increase and the more equal 
distribution of materia! prosperity, awaiens self- conscious- 
ness in the masses. Large communities and nations slowly 
but uninterruptedly become more and more intelligent 
And even Aristotle, not at all friendly to democracy, who 
witnessed the decay of the Athenian one, nevertheless 
concluded that when communities become very large, it is 
perhaps difficult for any other than a democratic commu- 
nity to eaist. Lord Brougham prophesied that the Eng- 
lish monarchy must end in democracy and a republic. 
Enemies pay homage to demooracy, dj-eading its advent, 
and nevertheless recognize its all-powerful, creative vital- 
ity. So does Guizot, Thiers, Montalembert, Balmes, and 
others ; even so do the kings, who set themselves up as 
representatives and defenders of the rights of the people. 
The freshest and most recent despotism, that of Nar 
poleon III., is in itH way a recognition of tlie democratic 
principle as paramount to al! others. Louis Napoleon 
recognizes aud tolls to the French people, that he holds 
the power, cot by legitimacy, not by the grace of God, but 
by the popular choice, by the popular wilL Thus, not- 
withstanding the political oppression, the chaming of all 
kinds of liberties — of which the masses of the people en- 
joyed less than tlie burgher class— these masses become 
accustomed to consider themselves as the source of power, 
as the social kernel. This is what is principally wanting, 
and hence, even this degrading despotism can after all be 
considered as a social and democratic progress. It is a 
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mental schooling of tte people at largo, and however vi- 
cioua and defective it may be, it is better than nothing. 
So in learning the rudiments of reading, even a bad 
schoolmaster is preferable to none, and a vicious spelling 
18 more satisfactorj than total ignorance. At any rate the 
idea is stirred up, the impulse is given, and the people at 
large become familiar with the regular operation of the in- 
stitution, even in its present falsified state. The people 
will no more be dispossessed of the notion, and a short 
time will teach them to handle the power more thoroughly 
and normally, and hence more efficaciously. 

Thus in Europe democracy is a rising tide. It rises 
slowly but uninterruptedly. It overflows, carrying away, 
one after another, the barriers and impediments erected to 
arrest or suppress it. It is not organized, not construc- 
tive ; it tears every thing down ; it lias hithei-to been a black 
tornado, approaching nearer and nearer, but its final out- 
burst will be terrific. The fears, as well as th n 
of its most inveterate enemies are tte best 1 f 
the all-powerfui working of the democratic p jl f 
its eternal right, of its incontestable suprema y R 1 
and partisans of the right divine, of exemptio d p 
ileges, speak continually of the just claims of th pe jl 
of necessary concessions to the spirit of the a d th 
similar objects — all of them satisiaotions given t th d m 
ocratic principle. All this is a first vacillati t p b t 
by the invariable laws of logic and dynam th t 
must follow. Customs, manners, social pu t 1 1 
conditions, bring men together and mix them t lly 
The means of mental development and eultu d ly 
enlarged in Europe, and are accessible without dist t 
Not difference of birth, but poverty shuts any p so t 
fi-om using and being benefited by them. True it is that 
notwithstanding all this, the past with moat of its niches, 
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hooka, social compartments, stands there upright, over- 
shadows and impedes a healthy, normal growth. But this 
past no longer fructifies European life, and its representa- 
tives are useless to themselves and to society. So the 
centennial oak of the forest, eaten up at the heart, harren 
and leafless, overtops the new and vigorous vegetation. 
But its branches, its roots ace dead, storms brealc them 
away, and finally the giant falls, uprooted and prostrate. 

For ages democracy has been variously assailed as a 
principle, as a civiliaiag and social agency, as a political and 
governmental institution. No cavils have been spared 
against her. All isooial evils are attributed to her. . Since 
the establishment of the American commonwealth, the old 
flaws are diligently reproduced, and large telescopes and 
higtly powerful microscopes are directed for the purpose 
of discovering new ones. These accusations are as diver- 
sified as the human paiisions, and the perpetrators of them 
now as iu all times, in all epochs, belong to the class or 
political party dispossessed of power by the democi'aey. 

Among the foremost reproacliea brought against de- 
moeraci is that if instability in jolitiraland aotial mstitu 
tions , instability in aims, workings, tnd ways Democracy 
IS represented as destitute of all respect or veneration for 
time hallowed axiom's, theoiies institutions But msta 
bility and not veneration of the past, not defeience to 
opinions *o f'l'Cts tnd to results of different conditions 
instability IS the piincipal agency ind condition of pio 
^rcBS and of de\dopment Natuio is an eternal cieation 
bfe and inotiLii. The embryo, the keruel, thiow awiy 
their first shapes and torma, put on another, and are unm 
terruptedly in a process of tiansformation TV hat logic il 
or moral reason oi right has the past which is a corpse to 
fetter the life, the motion, the activity of the present ? 
What right have defunct generations which lived, moved, 
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acted, amidst eertain difteient circumstances impulses and 
exigences, to tie and enctim thise & leceeding them, and 
placed or thrown in c nliti U6 new ail dnerse ? Nearly 
every scientific progress or diaco\eryia mide under the 
law of instability. If tne existing conceptions on all sci- 
entific subjects had been religiously upheld and maintained, 
all the immense developments which have so rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other, would have become utterly impossible. 
Why should social and political institutions and forms 
aJone constitute an exception ? or by what obligations are 
the successors made to wear forcibly the gear of those who 
lived before them ? America shows in its rapid progress, 
in its wonderful development, that man can successfully 
upturn and erect, destroy and construct, and that mate- 
rially and socially, new edifices, as new institutions adapt 
themselves easier to men, assure his power over nature, 
develope the resources of the soil, and render it more fit 
for the comfortable support of life. Every generation has 
the right to build up its own dwelling. Old edifices and 
castles are admirable to look at, but generally uncomforta- 
ble to live in. They do not answer to a changed or modi- 
fied condition of life, to new notions, habits, occupations. 
Modern existence, modern generations require air and 
light in streams. In the same way it is more considerate, 
from the financial aud economical stand-point to invest less 
capital in walls, and not construct them for centuries, A 
house, an edifice might be constructed at the cost of one 
hundred or fifty dollars, and be equally suitable, substan- 
tial, aud adapted to the principal purpose. The one might 
last centuries, the other a few decades. But the surplus 
of the cost economized on the second building, can be in- 
vested in a productive way, and enable the nest successor 
to build with it a suitable new house. TJiat built up for 
centuries, deteriorates, loses in value, impoverishes the 
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owner, and does not in reality contribute to private or 
public comfort or good. The same to a certain degree is 
the ease with social and political institutions. Not that 
every conception, idea or structure of the past should be 
absolutely pushed aside, condemned and declared to be 
useless. There is an uninterrupted chain of mental and 
physical transmission running through and cementing gen- 
eratioHs. But the living one has unlimited power to se- 
lect, to make its own choice, to presei-ve and reject what it 
judges and recognizes as proper or useless, to live accord- 
ing to its own chances, will and decision. When a life- 
giving, all-embraciBg and fruitful principle reposes at the 
bottom, when in its development aad free action it shapes 
out society, embraces it and penetrates it in all its fibres, 
then the instability on the sarfaoe ia neither dangerous nor 
destructive. Instability is the manifestation of health and 
vigor — stimulates maa'a creative ijowers. In new mental, 
soeia! and material productions, man constantly attempts 
to reach higher regions, to give more perfect solutions ; to 
improve embellish bis e^isten(,e, his social and domestic 
relations 

Besides, a min boin m 1S5G is chronologically and 
arithmetically elder than one born one thousand or two 
thousand years before him To call the past the older 
time is logically a misnomer The present is older than 
the past and wiser too , it mhcrits the experience, the dis- 
coveries, the sum of activity of bygone times. Baeon, the 
great utterer of axioms for the concerns of practical and 
every day life, was the &st who, with his wonted clearness, 
^signed in this respect to the pist its true relation with 
th 1 nt i tb ult f n. t b 1 ty d t « t n 
I g ly put t th nt t 1 m It d 

la d t b t fl th m S d m a a 

i f 1 J t t d ! 1 t 1 ti 
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dowofallof Athen'! Thehes andtther '(mallei Greek rt. 
pubhc« and m Cliriatian time^ of ha.\m^ leen the o<,(,i 
aion ot the destruction of the Florentine repuhli It has 
iheadj been mentioned who are the accuier*! Tho 
Btorma the dis&ensi-ma which beit thus fuiionslj on the 
ancient republics alwjys oiigmited with the ari&fooiatio 
parties attempting to re'ieize the power DemoLraeies 
once ill normal politaal motion that la when no iioleut, 
treacherous impediments ire thuwn in their way are nei 
ther iindictive nor ^g^re swe but elastic confiding un 
suspicion'' good tempered that is to pay iiming and 
wishing to enjDy life and let others do likemse Democ 
racies in their normal state are the everlasting youth of 
humanity Such was the Athenim democr-icT after the 
Pcrsiin war and for years under Pericles. Such to a 
great extent was the Thebin under Pelopid'w tnd Epain 
inondas and the riormtine without then Medic i and their 
Pallesehi Lvery wheie the aiistooiicies consjited ere 
ated internil con^ulai ns stirrel nj di&content ealum 
mated, thiew all Linda ot impediments in the way ot the 
regular functions of the republic betiayed invoked for 
eign intervention or influence '^uch wis the case in 
Greece durmgthe Peioponne^ian war= Democriei shiie 
never, not on i single occasion tetrayel i conutiy Cor 
mptions have been ilmost a specialty A li^arohies ind 
aristocracies fiom Sparta down to oui own times Aiis 
toeracies, not democracies j m invaders ai d forei n ene 
miea. Ai-istocracies oieate inaichj -ind bnn^ finil de- 
struction. Not the plebenns but the patiicijns ot Eome 
received gold from Jugurtha, and so it has always been in 
history. 

Aristocracies have formed and still form always egotisti- 
cal, unsubmissive minorities, usually preferring the destruc- 
tion of tlie state rather than to .submit to tho general rule 
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to submit to laws equal for all. Because aristocracies 
when wielding power, did it for special aims, always prom- 
inently legislating for the good of their class, always di- 
viding the state, the nation, in various antagonistic and 
violently opposed interests. Egotism has been the moving 
soul of monarchies aa well as of oligarchic and aristocratic 
communities. Whatever may have been the dark spots, the 
true or artificially projected shadows on democratic commu- 
nities, their political nature makes it impossible to enact 
exclusive special laws for one part of the population, and 
directed against another. Internal disorders and even in- 
testine wars were always provoked by aristocracies, whose 
haughty unprincipled members, always ready to violate 
the laws, to show their contempt for existing power, to 
tread down public and private morality, studiously invoked 
popular animadversion. Such was the case in Athens and 
Greece, such was the caae in Rome. Whatever could hu- 
miliate or exasperate the people, was always perpetrated 
by the patricians, by the Tarquins, as well as by a son or 
grandson of Oineinnatus. Sylla, not Marina, provoked 
domestic war. The same was the case in the Iklian re- 
publics ; 80 in France with the jeunesse dorie. In pri- 
vate as well as in public matters, offence, provocation, open 
or surreptitious contempt or violation of general laws, have 
nearly always been perpetrated by aristocracies. 

It is generally asserted that all democracies have a pe- 
culiar tendency to identify themselves with a single indi- 
vidual, and thus to become .tools in the hands of ambitious 
schemers and intriguers. This is considered as one of the 
most dangerouB breakers for the existence of democratic 
states or communities. True it is that to a certain degree 
history justifies these assertions. The few democracies 
which have appeared on the horizon, have been always 
headed by one man, instead of acting self-consciously. But 
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in substance, not even tte thus movable democracy of 
Athens submitted wholly to the leadership of Pericles, 
one among the greatest and purest pati-iota and statesmen 
on the records of our race. Besides, the origin, as well 
as the character of the few democraoiea of the past, have 
been such as to lead necessarily to such-like personifica- 
tions. Born from internal tempests, generally with the help 
of some prominent individual, their existence was continu- 
ally tempestuous. A single spot, a single city, agglome- 
rated the whole (temocratie element ; there was tlie centre 
of the system. There it performed its functions, always 
in the public place. Attacked, teased, or exasperated by 
the lawlessness, the taunts, the uninterrupted opposition 
of the aristocracy, their deadliest enemies, these democra- 
cies of the past were nearly always in a feverish state. In 
a perpetual and violent struggle for existence, it was diffi- 
cult to reason with calmness, to consider the most vital 
questions in all their relations. Leaders easily got hold of 
a people who felt the necessity of being commanded, for the 
sake of resisting an external enemy, or a still more dan- 
gerous domestic one. There was no public press to bring 
important topics under debate, to enlighten and cool the 
judgment of the masses, concerning the characters and the 
value of leading personages. In modern democracies, 
especially in that of France, the masses of the people form 
a "rudis indigestaque moles," They have no self-con- 
sciousness, no distinct comprehension of their position, of 
their needs, of their future. For this reason, they submit 
te be headed or embodied in one, whom they trust, as 
knowing their feelings and their wants. They require 
some one to think for them, to act in their behalf, to defend 
them from their enemies. The masses are not accustomed 
to exercise self-government, this most important comple- 
tion of democracy. As was the case with Athens and the 
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other aEcient democracies, tLe modern democratic attempts 
in Europe likewise find it necessary to have nurses and 
tutors to facilitate the first steps on an agitated soil. But 
the American demtcracy, being of a normal and natural 
self growth exprusing its functions regularly, covering the 
whole knd and not concentrated in cities, cannot run out 
into an mdiyiduiiization, as did its forerunners. Already 
the press fcrms i powerful panacea against it. In one 
word none of th(. conditions which in other democracies 
either facilitated or even rendered unavoidable the person- 
ification of democracy in some leader, have existed in the 
Americj,n commonwealth. Doubtless, even for the most 
regulated action based on the concurrence and combination 
of such various tunctions, a kind of head is imperatively 
necessarj Such a standard-bearer — as he is very prop- 
erly named m Ameuca— serves rather to rally the various 
scattering forces but is neither the initiator nor the leader. 
He receives inspiration impulse, direction, for good or 
bid from those grouped around him. In other democra- 
cies the ductile masses were animated, vivified, electrified, 
or slimulatel by the ileas, and still more by the personal 
forensic iniuence by the voice of a passionate patriot, or 
of a darmj, gifted but mischief-brewing politician. 80 
Pericle'! or Demosthenes could move them as quickly in 
a mjment of escifement as could an Alcibiades. Criti- 
cism d^c I'ision on the broadest scale, are the cardinal 
substances of imencan public life, and hence sham he- 
roes and heio worship must inthe long run become impos- 

Ingratitude is freely ascribed to republics, above all to 
democracies, to the people. The American common- 
wealth is not exempted from this reproach. Eut in the 
commonly accepted signification of gratitude and ingrati- 
tude, history shows that monarchies and monarcha are no 
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more grateful than republics. Moreover, in sound ptilo- 
sophical criticism, tlie influence of individuals on the des- 
tinies of the world is general, and accordingly does not 
preponderate, as is commonly helieved and asserted, on 
those of states and people. The great majority of rulera, 
and of other great and influential men, merely co-operate 
in a movement, which would have probably pursued its 
pre-appointed task as rapidly and as completely as if they 
had never existed. Their work is more or less well done, 
but if they had not been on hand, then it would have been 
carried out by some one else. A few prominent men, whose 
genius, talent and energy have heeu aided by fortune, have 
been able perceptibly to accelerate or to retard the progress 
of events. If, for instance, Cesar had sided with the pa- 
tricians, the Eomaa republic would have lasted until his 
death. Eeudality would have taken deep root, would have 
covered Europe, and would even have finally organized 
society without Charlemang Th g te t 
dered by Napoleon, was th p Ig t f th C d 

which undoubtedly would ha bee p 1 t d b m 
one else. The principles oftw fid th t 1 
life, were fructified by the F h It H m ty 

generally has far fewer benef t m g t h t 1 
individuals, than among the * pl th 1 t 

less field of science, among th m wh n m 

its secrets, who unveil the 8 tfithmlth 1 

laws. 

Generally the services d d t p bl 
warded according to prevail ghlt d t bd 
that the individual is mirronnd d p tan ly by p t 
and gratitude. Kare are th pi t th t y 

The example of Miitiades i h Id p p h t th 

Athenian demos. But Milt d d d th t 

over the Persians, was punish db h bc[ tif 
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and actious were such as endangered and offended hia fel- 
low-citizens. Past good actions do not compensate for new 
mischief-brewing ones. The ostracism of Ariatides stands 
there alooe without justifioation. Glory crowns the heroes 
iu the end, whatever may Lave been the conduct of citizens 
and contemporaries, and unfi-ec[uent are the cases of decided 
and direct injustice Society gravitates more and more 
towards i state, where heroes and benefactors will be use- 
less. At the ufmoit, their task, their mission has been 
needed in primitive, unsettled societies; as soon as the 
movement becomes regulated, and society settled oh a firm 
basis, the time of heroes passes away. 

The obligations between those who render the so-called 
services, and the served, are wholly reciprocal. Tho one 
is scarcely more bound by it than the Other ; and a man who 
in any way serves his country fulfils only his duty towards 
the community. The country proffers and procures to 
liiin occasion and space to unfold bia qualities and ca- 
pacities, to give them higher scope and lull play, to rise 
over others, to wia name and consideration. "Without 
this pedestal, this space, the greatest names which resound 
through centuries would never have emerged from nothing- 
ness. Even the great and justly revered name of Wash- 
ington, would not have acquired the eternal glory which 
surrounds it without the revolution, without the suft'erings, 
the sacrifices borne by the people. Without this, Wash- 
ington would have disappeared in the smooth current of 
common, daily life. 

The American commonwealth or people is upbraided 
by foreign and domestic political sentimentalists for not 
electing ita most eminent men to the presidenoy. Such 
an election is considered as the last aim of an honorable 
and legitimate ambition, aad as a gift always at the dis- 
posal of the people, for the crowning recompense of a 
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faithful Beryant by tlie highest ciTic distinction. It ia, 
however, not intrinsically tke iauit of the people at large, 
if such men are not elected, but it results rather from cer- 
tain compIicat«d wheelworks in the process of election, hy 
whose handling and shifting, in each political party, emi- 
nent men, out of jealousy, neutralize and defeat each other. 
The organiaation of parties often acts on and overpowers 
the will, the better impulse of the masses. Further, the 
succession of mediocrities, heading the governmental ma- 
chinery of the TInited States, has served to prove em- 
phatically the perfection of the system, which can easily 
be overlooked, directed and taken care of, even by the 
most inferior mediocrities. Truly, it is neither a rotten 
nor a faulty system which resisted, and was not broken or 
disordered in the hands of a Pierce, the lowest in the lad- 
der of thorough incapacities. 

After all, the presidential dignity ought not to be con- 
sidered as a reward to be hastowed by the people for cer- 
tain past services rendered to the commonwealth. There 
is no reason why a general successful on battle-fields, should 
be ec[ually fit to direct the governmental machinery. The 
example of Jackson cannot establish a law. The great 
leaders of political parties, who for years in speeches, par- 
liamentary and stump debates, move, excite and carry with 
them the public opinion ; those men necessarily acquire 
certain habits of mind, contract certain passionate, impe- 
rious dispositionsj which unfit them for the methodical and 
regular functions of national affairs. In extraordinary 
emergencies, an iron will, based on pure convictions, might 
be necessary at the head of the national chariot. But iu 
the normal ordinary current of affairs, such so-called emi- 
nent men might become, if not dangerous, at least inju- 
rious, as very likely for the love of glory and immortality, 
or by concert, they would be bent on carrying out their 
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ims or conoeptiona, ile'spite the exigencies of the 
r contrary to the real interests of the Dation 
Honesty, strong common sense, thorough knowledge of the 
principles on which reposei the governmentil btnietme, 
are the cardinal needs in a piesident fni ordinary timis 
Inatitutions of the nature, character md composition ut 
those of the American republic', can only prosppi and op 
erate orderly in normal tonditiona Not by jerlta and 
shocks, not among extraordinary combinations, not in the 
heated atmosphere of passion, can the Americamnstitutions 
unfold and blossom. Eeasoa, calmness, regularity, foie- 
tbought, and the equitable adjustment of various seemingly 
antagonistic intuiests, form the prominent conditions for 
the prosperous and healthy working of the American body 
politic. Such conditions can only be secured in noimal, 
undisturbed times, in an air not charged with inflammable 
or explosive gasei. And it is not such a serene atmos- 
phere which propitiates the growth, or evokes to action 
those personages, whom history usually loves to surround 
with the halo of greatness 

The enemies of American democi tcy thiow at its held 
the disorders occasionally perpetrated by unruly mob", 
and attempt therefrom to infer that, loosenmg the stiong 
iron bridle of fhe government, democracy unaioidably 
generates violence and lawlessness, buoh disorders occur 
principally, if not exclusively in large cities, those rectp 
tacles and shelters of the most degraded chaiacters The 
immense majority of such tumultuous a^bimerationa, is 
composed of individuals who neier recBi\ed % genuine 
demuur^tii.- training and education who have not grown 
and lived in a genuine democratic atmospheie This mov 
ing population is composed of disoordant and heteroge 
neons elements, poured out fmm the old world, distitute 
of any notion of right and self-contiol, tut alwi\^ iccud 
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tomed to feel over ttom the hei^j Land of goi Lrumental 
policft. For them liberty is not ordei and harmony n t 
an association and deliberate submission to eat^blishe 1 and 
equal laws ; but a struggle with esiating society Those 
men were born and br ugLt up in CDnJitions in which law 
and right were synonyniou m meaning, and in application 
with injustice, oppiessi n and osaetiona and they cannot 
at once comprehend the difference which prevails here 
Democratic America absorl s uninterruptedly masses of 
human beinga, who are destitute of any feehn^ or ipark 
of manhood ; without inj comprehension of mutual rela 
tions of duties and rights Morallj and physically do 
pressed, embruted, they must be wished cleansed in body 
and mind, and restored t) hummity Their mjral tnd 
Hoeial education is to be begun and eo upleted The scales 
must be torn from their mind s ejes They must see and 
learn that freedom and equality are not in opp sition to 
oppression, but a normal Icilthy social uindition They 
are to learn and to experience that tiue genume democ 
racy is not a battermg ram to crush and d stroy but a 
constructive and cementmg element They are to com 
prebend that the consciousness the assertion of mdividu 
ality does not consist in eucroaolim^ m any way n that 
of another, but in peacefnlly combimng both, tor the real- 
ization of social, orderly aims. For men who never had 
& true mastership over their persons, nor over their no- 
tions, the first steps on such a path are often difficult ; the 
way of progress remains for a long time unintelligible. 
I'or the first time they become seemingly uncontrolled 
masters, and their time, their labor are enjoyments un- 
known to them in Europe. What wonder if persons like 
these, so long unmanned, violently abuse the blessings be- 
stowed upon them by American democracy ? 

In free action alone, man acquires the consciousness of 
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tis inborn dignity, of hh elevated destinies, of hia moral 
manhood. Democracy alone can secure to him this con- 
dition of bis higher, purer life. In free action, man re- 
cognizes that he has inward powers and Yarious resources 
Here man becomes unfettered mentally and physically. 
Large numbers, nay millions, doomed to servitude, to ig- 
noraace, to darkness, become redeemed. Thia process of 
social purification and of the inoculation of manhood, is 
unprecedented in the world's history. It ia a special and 
constituent element of American democracy, and marks 
its superiority over the republics of the past and of the 
modern world. 

Hitherto democraeiea have been shortlived, and there 
are not wanting prophets who forebode a like fate to the 
American republic. But aU other democracies were bom 
and lived in abnormal conditiona. AU of them had a 
powerful enemy inside, gnawing at the root. This was 
the aristocracy, always and every where pre-esistent to 
democracy. The reverse has been the case in this country. 
The American commonwealth cannot therefore ran out 
into aristocratical institutions, become cramped with aris- 
tocratical governmental forms, and see a genuine, powerful 
aristocracy emerge from the actual social organism. Never 
were aristocracies begotten by democracies. It is an im- 
poasibUity, historical as well as logical. Aristocracy has 
for its source and foundation the originally uncontested 
possession of power ; she fills the space, possesses the soil, 
the land, the localities. All those advantages, aequbed 
beforehand by comjuest, or pre -occupancy, have received 
the consecration of time and usage. Aristocracy must bo 
built up simultaneously with the first boundaries of states, 
or with the first tracing out of cities. Those who with 
Romulus dug the earth for the first walls on the Latin hills, 
were the founders of Rome, were the kerue! of the Jit'- 
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man patriciate. Those wlio first took possession and mado 
their abode in the Venetian lagunes, laid the comer-stones 
of the V n t aa a t cy. Mo aristocracy was engen- 
dered JH Am a th \y the possession of power, or on 
battle-field by the primitive erection of cabins, log 

houses, an I 11 g I\ w it ia too late. Wealth alone is 
Dottheson faj: w f 1 political aristocracy. Thepos- 
session of h d t y power, the possession of land, secured 
by exemption and privilege, by law as well as by usage, 
are the vital conditions of aristocracy. In America, laws 
as well as customs, convictions as well as habits, do not fa- 
vor or procure a single particle of nutriment for an aris- 
tocracy. There is no solidity in the soil, no stability in 
the power of wealth. All is moving on sand, wherein will 
be always g If d y pted. atic structure. 

No dykes t th p d d m t current, which 

nndermin d 1 d w y whatever may be 

thrown it t f th k f b t t ng its course. 
Should th b th d d mb y 1 ments — which 

in reality t th — f h rescence, they 

will bedet jddssl dbf tk g oot, before be- 
ing able to g gn f ^sist oe N where could be 
found eve th 1 m t f h t t re, aristocracy 
being ant t t tl 1 1 t th tions, the feel- 
ings of th m J ty y t the habits of 
life of th wh tt pt t j! y th t h 1 1 sh and ridicu- 
lous game. Aristocracies must be created by primordial 
events. Aristocrats must be bora with faith in their pre- 
destined superiority. Aristocrats cannot be formed from 
one day ti) another by grants and parchments. They must 
be born to command, to assert their right as rulers, over- 
arch the state, and the people underneath must be so de- 
graded as to believe that they are born to crawl and obey. 
Nothing of this kind has osistod here, and such vcUtions 
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and conditions can neither be reproduced nor created. It 
can be said tliat God's omnipotence would be insufficient 
to give the sanction of the dust of time, wherein consists 
the true value of aristocracy. God's omnipotence could 
not now create in America such a social and political, priv- 
ileged, all-powerful body. There appear on the surface, 
here and there, bubbles, which short-sighted observera 
consider as atoms, wherefcom in future an aristocracy is 
to aggregate. But these transient sham existences have 
no substance whatever, no hold upon the people, no influ- 
ence upon the run of affairs ; their existence is more fac- 
titious and shorter than that of those brilliant insects, 
whom one summer day sees appear, flutter and die. Those 
aristocracies which ruled, oppressed, betrayed and de- 
stroyed states and republics, were not the creations of par- 
lore, drawing-rooms, and church pews. Before they re- 
moved into castles and palaces, they literally put the hand 
to the erection of cities and empires. But no power what- 
ever, no combination of events can be imagined that is 
able to carve out aristocracy from the Amenean social and 
political conditions. "Whatever therefore may be the 
breakers ahead, or which surround democracy here, aristoc- 
racies cannot be counted amongst them. 

Anarchy, dissolution and the consequent despotism of 
an individual, are pointed out as the necessary terms of 
popular governmentB. Home ended in this manner. Not 
the plebeians, however, but the patricians, were the most 
demoralized and dissolute, and their factious combinations 
rendered the further existence of the republic impossible. 
The Greek republics, whatever might have been the in- 
ternal anarchy which distracted them, did not die in do- 
mestic discords. No Athenian, Spartan, or Theban despot 
seized the power and overthrew the republics. Philip of 
Maeedon was a foreign conqueror. The Roman republic 
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excepted, almost all others succumbed to foreign conquest, 
and not — as the onemies of popular power a^ert — to do- 
mestic anarchy. Florence was overpowered by the pope 
and the emperor. The ambition of the Medici and of 
other nobles, and the hatred of a popular form by Oharlea 
v., Healed the doom of the democracy and freedom. Hol- 
land, Genoa, Venice, albeit not one of them waa consti- 
tuted by democratic elements, ceased to exist by sabjec- 
tion to a foreign conqueror. Not their domestic dissen- 
sions, but the overwhelming power of France, facilitated 
the conquest. The American commonwealth has no such 
conquering neighbor, ami never eau such a one exist. No 
European power coald in any circumstances whatever, in 
the most distant future, dream or attempt the conr[aest of 
America, f ttwhldag h 1 
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character of the people of Rome, France, and of tlio Uni- 
ted States. In both cases the political and governmental 
centralization facilitated the work. Rome and Paris were 
the head, the heart of the two republics. Any one who 
seized the power there, paralyzed the nation. The people, 
accustomed to receive impulse and direction from those 
centres, opposed a doubtful resistance, if any, to the new 
and violently established power. Ctesiir, Octavius, in so- 
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curing Rome, had ilieady a powerful irestigL m their fa 
vor, secured a pivot a centre when theu enemie'J on the 
contrary, were wandenng about the earth dispirited and 
scattered. In France tl e possession of tho cij ital with 
all its centralized p htieal and a Imimstratii e powers 
together with the command of the army secures hy a sin 
gle well-aimed hlow any f oUtical change The people 
the nation is beheaded or stib>ed in the heart in Parw 
and submit more or less, reluctantlj to their fate The 
same is and will bo nearly always the ea^e w th all ther 
European states, hvcry where even in England, feeble 
aaitis, centralization depriYes the rest of the nation ol the 
energy -necessary to resist any usurper of the supreme 
power. In America every such move and attemj t will 
meet insormountable politico! social gjiemmental lud 
geographical hindrances 

It can be said, that time and space will be against 
such a Tiaurpei". The Amencaji commonwealfh, it can be 
said, has comparatively no standing aimy Should a kind 
of anarchy, precursory to despotism and usurpation con- 
tribute to give force aud consistency to a military power, a 
military leader could never acquire tho same influence over 
the minds and the devotion of the soldiery, that was pos- 
sessed by the military chiefs of the ancient and European 
world Tho elements of which suth an army could be com- 
posed here must be perfectly different frim tliose of the old 
nations The men who might eiili t under this banner 
onginiUj ludepenlent citizens would liways have within 
Ihem a moral repulsion an nndi^ciplimd spirit which 
must oppose the absolute w 11 of the leader Armies 
ify themselves with their eaptams by long vears of 
warfdre by the recollections of crnqaest glory jnd of 
'hips But hire no such conque t no such reoollec- 
eiu lendei pos ible this incarnation of the spirit of 
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the chief in tliQ wliolo army. All the European states, 
monarchies as well as republics, Eome or France, even of 
1794 or 1799, have been essentially and traditionally for 
eenturiea, a kind of military and militant societies. The 
American republics have not this character; it is not en- 
grafted in the institutions, in tho spirit of the people, and 
neper can be. The man of the people, the masses will 
fight themselvesj but will not submit to have armies of 
hirelings. 

But admitting eren at the worst that such au army 
oould exist with an ambitious leader, having in him the 
stuff for a traitor to liberty. He seizes upon the capita!, as 
is Washington, he corrupts the members of Congress, and 
brings them over to his side, or seizes, imprisons and dis- 
perses them. In either of these cases, having possession 
of the capital, he has only in his hands a city, wherefrom 
no threads or administrative nets extend over the country. 
Having in his hand the memberB of Congress, he will 
have some individuals only, but not personages, whose de- 
cisions or doom could in any way influence and seal that of 
the various States. Ea«h state, each district, nay nearly 
each township and village must have been filled with par- 
tisans of the usurper, must have been separately and lit- 
erally conquered. The independent self-government of 
states, the self-government of the people must have been 
eradicated, abolished previous to the establishment of 
the power of an usurper. From Washington, or any 
other liic centre, no strong governmental rays could 
carry his biddings, and find or enforce submission to 
them. Such an administrative current of electricity does 
not exist in America, and the utmost anarchy is the last 
way to create and foster it. Each separate state, with its 
well-ordered administrative and legislative wheelworks, 
will at once oppose without effort the acts of the usurper, 
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or those of a Congress aiding with him. Parliamentary 
omnipotence is not among the recognized principles of the 
conatitntion of the American political structure, and still 
less is it ingrained in the notions or habits of the people 
InEom aa- F th p Id d tllj 1 

an mbom b y t I d p 1 1 1 t d 

in tie pro m th t y m tt It w th tt 

capital. Tl E p i t 1 ai 1 ty t ly 

adminiatrat 1 1 1 t 1 t th g t 

and almost Ins f f 1 ^ht d th disp f 

culture for th wh 1 t Thus t t 1 th t th 

people sho Id f II w wh te imj Is m tl f 
But the oap t 1 f th Am f d t t bu h 

centre for t 1 It f dm ist t p w 

To facilitat thwkfsupt twidh 
sarythata t p y h Id t d t h 

over the wh 1 t y t gl g t ly 1 d 1 

but the temp j h Id f th dm m t t i w 
Such a Bufp t mp hi t If Id t 

then advan th w k th m f ut| Ih 

threads wo Id h k t t th t I 

one word, I d t wh t p t f w th 

usurpation f p w by e— d g t th 
and tho esp t p t t m 

for it here, h th 1 _ „ 

terialmean d hta p b1 h H f th ointry 

over the minds of tho people. A wholly new combination of 
moral and material events would be necessary to facilitate 
the course, and bring forth an usurpation. A protracted 
intestine war, destroying the prosperity, the institutions of 
the country, destroying whole generations, and breeding in 
their.place new ones, emhruted, debased, wholly disconnected 
with the spirit, with the notions of the past ; snch is tho only 
possible way to prepare and accomplish the overthrow of the 
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repablic. By bu !i w 1 tt p th f p 

could be 1 d S h f f 1 ml t f f 

liea beyoi 11 fth Ibycil Ipbllty 

It would bth tyfvil gdftptf 

dajknesa 1 gUt S t t f k d t 11 

would be t th w k t th It f tL 1 y 

but tliat f th f b 1 d t b t y 

that ever dk 3 Iblttdthpg fbity 
endangered th f 1 ml war 1 m h f ty 

The poif, tl by tb f Am tli 

slavery-b dm 1 y t g &t t 1 tb 

accompli m g tb f ^t t 

It is t ly d ffi It b t wb lly mp bl t Im t 
that a pe pi 1 k tb t f tl A t mm t 

inheriting f g t tb j ym t f t bt 
fulness up dtd btytht bppl uld 
give tbem [ d y m t d mb t 

whatever Nlip ppl xiteltb 

social codt i d qallg fit 

and of p 1 1 1 1 1 d d th 1 t wb t 

in reality tldtp If fmthtg 

traversed by th t m d E p t 

and gov mt m bpjldt Am 

ioa. He j d 1 1 p t ly b 

judgment dbpw dth mil ff 

trammell df twkf tbwll mp I d d 

individual gl dthf ftbpibgdTh 
democrat d 1 jm t f Am h wb t m E 

rope was, It 11, Id pit t 

pia. It shows distinctly that humanity henceforth is not a 
word but a reality, a force in constant action. It shows 
that the fullest and brightest manifestations of the spirit 
which animates our race are not ooaoentrated in the few, 
aad that the destinies of masses are the best worked out 
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growth, aod progress of America refute all the established 
axioms, that are deduced from the history of pre-existing 
societies. American society cannot move in the circle to 
which philosophers hare hitherto limited t!ie destinies of 
the race. Whether Hobbes or De Maistre, Bossuet or 
Vico, Herder, Leasing, Rousseau, or Haller, BaUanche, 
Hegcl,or Oomte, they hive 11 only this circular or- 

bit, and assigned t th u f society in its mental, 
moral, and political m h th m or simihir phases for 
the future. Autho ty u d ous manifestations or 

characters, but alw y th uth ty of one, be it patri- 
arch or king, lawgi* h jh t is said to hare been 
the starting point, and whatever forms society may have 
successively run through and lived, it is to return to ab- 
solute or modified, but always to a superior authority, or 
by decaj and anarchy, even to despotism. American so- 
ciety, the American nation waa neither engendered nor 
brought into action by the authority, by the influence of a, 
supreme moral, mental, or political leader ; it is the off- 
spring of a principle. Admitting therefore even the value 
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of the established axioms, they caimot be applied to Amer- 
ica — and she is not to run out into monarchy, anarchy, and 
deapotieiu. Sociology, with all ita various theorems, is at 
fault, and America docs not adjust itself to its frames. 
AU societies began in a synthesis, religious, mental, phi- 
losophical, as well as in a social or political unity or au- 
thority ; and after traversing various phases of activity 
and development, they run out into the epoch of analysis, 
subdivision, research, science, and criticism. America, re- 
ligiously or phUosophically considered, is the creation of 
analysis, and accordingly of that phasis iu which other socie- 
ties have terminated ; politically and socially, America per- 
sonifies the combination of free individuality with associa- 
tion, in a self-conscious democracy — a combination hith- 
erto unknown in the history of nations. The prohlom be- 
fore America is therefore different from those which other 
societies had to solve. She has therefore emphatically to 
reconstruct a new and higher synthesis, out of the negar 
tion, criticism, and analysis, which generated and gave her 
birth. America, it may be, is destined to lead the ascen- 
sion on the spiral, and by her example relieve society 
from the vicious circle in which it has hitherto been im- 
prisoned. And as in the dialectic process, a lower, infe- 
rior term dissolves in one of a higher and more general 
order; of the same ascending character ought to be the 
solutions which are evolved from the social existence and 
functions of a genuine democracy. The present state of 
America is considered an experimental one. Be it so. 
To a successful experiment succeeds generalization. 
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CIIAPrEE IV. 



Sbls-goternment is the absolute and necessary comple- 
ment of democracy. Together they constitute the highest 
term of social development and organization, iu fellowship 
and ec[uality. They reoiproeally fulfil the ultimate train- 
ing of man as a social and moral being. 

Self-goyernment, as conceived, understood and real- 
ized in America, esclu^es emphatically a priori, and an- 
nihilates that notion of government which has hitherto 
been considered as among the cardinal constitutive elc- 
inenta, as -well as cements of a well-organized and well- 
developed society. S elf-go vernmeut is the negation of au- 
thority, of initiative, of dii'ection to be exercised from 
above, under any title of supremacy based on grounds as- 
sumed, artificial, and delusive. Self-government confirms 
the emancipation of reason, judgment, and wOl in the in- 
dividual, from subjection to any kind of moral and physi- 
cal compulsion, to the reason, judgment and will of anoth- 
er.. It ia the practical consecration and realization of the 
indestructible rights of man. It is limited only by vol- 
untary association, with the aim of securing the general 
welfare of the whole, at the least possible sacrifice of in- 
dividual freedom. 
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Authority, as the founder of society, and ita consequent 
esclusive intiatory, directing, or goyerniug power, waa 
inherent in all ancient and European nations. Even the 
freest among them, always recognized in some conception, 
form or manifestation, sach an authority lodged above the 
n ais of the people authority a anstocr cy patriarchate 
et g ng a mor I o i o t e legal anet on to the eser 
e se hy the people of p 1 1 al r ^ht ncompletely as those 
r ght -we e enjoyed "^u h r ghts were wrested out or 
c needed Th s th de^ and the fa t of the ex tence 
of a SU2 reme aatho ty ested n one or ver 1 nd v da 
al 1 ecame almo t nde tru 1 1 le The part al elf gov 
e ument n au nt so et was always nter n s d n 
some way or other w h such a tho tat e nterfer nee 
fr m al ove In European republ cs there were always 
castes or clas ee gu Ida or corpora* ons esere s ng an 
thonty over the mas of the populat on of wh h e en 
m th se rep >1 es only a sm 11 j t enj yed jol t cal 
r ght r was o as onally cons If ed— b t 1 d not lee de 
— abo t the nternal m nagement and h sb ndry of do- 
me t c d ly ooncer s Communal nst tut ons and sub- 
d 13 on as part illy enjojed n Italy G-ermany Spa n or 
'E anee lelat n^ to alnnstrative obje t always acted 
under the sanct n the d ect on f d t n t supe or 
cent alzed g ver mental a thor ty enc rcl ng anl jone 
tratmg so ety whate er m ^ht be t form o na ne In 
France and Germany, the mayors of the communes are 
nominated by the government, Absclute, constitutional 
monarchy, republic, all equally as states and governments, 
encircle and penetrate, with their anaconda like folds the 
most minute and distant recesses of the governed In 
England, authority from above lies at the basis of tho con 
Btitutional liberties and institutions The go* ornment 
concentrated in royalty has the major right ot initiative, 
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of direction, and interference, Laa the creative attribute. 
Out of tho three elements composiDg the political society, 
two of them, the royalty and the lords, are inborn, supe- 
rior authorities and privileged powers, the lords heing the 
creation of royalty, and only the house represents, and up 
to this time represents only in part — tho English people. 
Thus in this tripartite compound, two are direct negations 
of self-government, and the third is only its imperfect as- 
sertion. Communal institutions, to be sure, have been de- 
veloped for centuries iu England, in a fulness unknown to 
the European continent. But they do not repose ou uni- 
versality of rights and duties, even as regards the admin- 
istration of their internal concerns, they do not expand 
as freely in all diroctione, as in America. However 
slightly, there is always present and felt the action of a 
government above them, a centralization overhauls them. 
And finally in the functions of these communal institu- 
tions in the country, if not in cities, there is always felt 
the moral or de facto influence and the presence of a 
distinct social class. The nobility, the gentry, the squires 
personally and by their patronage, exercise a direct action 
on the smallest commune. 

Centralization is aa unavoidable coroUary of a power, 
which is exercised by an authority from above. Decen- 
tralization goes hand in band with all the evolutions and 
ramifications of self-government. The European popula- 
tions are so thoroughly penetrated and imbued with deferen- 
tial respect for centralization, they have been so thoroughly 
trained and drilled for ages of their existence, by sover- 
eign authority, acting from a centre in all directions; that 
whatever might be the transition to a new order, they 
would be unable to go through the one or enter the other, 
without centralization and a superior direction. The 
present state of Europe may be regarded as a symptom of the 
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epoch of an exhausted political evoiution A higher social 
order is to succeed Such imu^nrdtion will a,nd must be 
prompted, accomplished hj the ancient goi ernmental pro- 
cess, hj an action from ahove — and not by a spontaneous 
impulse of the people. 

The community, composed of free and cc[ua! men, was 
the fountain-head, the corner-stone of American society. 
Self-government lay tlorefore as the exclusive kernel of 
a future development. The towDship was the primitive 
state from which the start was made. The towDship there- 
fore still remains ia its function, the generating power, 
the foundation, the nursery of self-government and of 
American social order. On the self-government of town- 
ships reposes the freedom of the state, and from it is evolved 
in wider and wider, all-embracing circles, the whole exist- 
ing political structure, A township forms in itself a free 
and independent state, perfectly organized for all purpo- 
ses. It legislates for taxes itself, and executes its own 
enactments, without any interference or sanction of the 
so-called general government. It is connected with simi- 
lar embryonic states, by the cement of the law ; is amena- 
ble only to the courts of justice, and these laws the asso- 
ciated townships frame and enact by legislatures, repre- 
senting the whole people moving in these social cradles. 

Although originally these communal habits and no- 
tions were brought here by the settlers irom the mother 
country; eventa and new conditions gave to them a vigor- 
ous and complet«, and hence almost a new expansion. 
The first settlements in America, and especially those of 
New England, being private individual undertakings, were 
not under any immediate authoritative, governmental di- 
rection. The first colony formed a community of equals, 
who deliberated upon and decided ail necessary ques- 
tions and measures. All these objects were of more vital 
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mp f f th w 1 y than any events occurring 

th m th t J Almost daUy new cmergeneiea 

d 1 th t p f debate and decision ao- 

i^ui d mfl 111 H re at onee all the cares of 

g 1 ly g m nt deyoJved upon the set- 

tl S th fi t ttl m t or community realized at 

Ifg nm t t pi nitude. "With tlie increase 

f th 1 p 1 t w t wnships and villages, or cities, 

w d hy m J y qaal rights, and were tlius in- 

d p d t th t t y direction or submission to 

y p mp Bed p w wh li miglit have been iayested 

jp Ij^dl Itymn individual, or in a corpo- 

t Tl d t alia t n grew out of every step of 

th t d g 1 y 

E y d d 1 p p ted in the deliberation, ap- 

p t d t — th 1 St few in number, and rarely 

m t w th — pt d Th d isions became enacted into 
bl g t y i w Til d 1 lals chosen for their admin- 
t t w nly d 1 TTit f the power, which resided 
g Uy d t J t Uy m every one of the members 
f th mm ty Th 1 us elected w tl t f 1 
hi t th w 11 th t of any s p nd p d 

t th tj f g m t ; but to fulfil th w 11 f 

th 1 1 t th I pi It can h d th t n 

th 1 m ty t r state ha L 1 a ml 

g Th tt d absolute h t f If 

^ m t m 1 It ed. It w th m n 1 t 

wh h p t t d th wh 1 b dy politic n llth t m 
t f p t t t d which now p 1 n tl j 

litieal union of these distm:,t and independent bodies. 

The goTernors of the colonies, originally named by the 
English government, served as a kind of administrative 
link between the two countries, but had no power to 
organize, to direct, or exercise any authoritative and inde* 
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pendent suprem icj. Different was the power of the Ro- 
inaa proeoa&ula and governors, and of those who, in the 
naroe of European nionarchiea or republics, ruled over ci- 
ties provinces districts or other dependencies. It was 
almost as ibsoluto as the supreme authority which dele- 
gated it. The governors of the colonies had no right of 
initiative, but only of suggestion to the deliberative bodies, 
which under various names were chosen directly by the 
colonies. The governors administered and executed the 
laws and regulations that were enacted by the colonists. 
Thus at the start, even in the colonial state, self-govern- 
ment, ec[uality and decentralization operated in America 
with a completeness unknown in the mother country. 

The minds as well as the habits of the Americana, 
were thus daily schooled in ths art of Bclf-gOTemment, at 
every step in their social life. The revolution, the con- 
quest of independence and nationality did not create self- 
government, but nnlj gave to it a broader sphere, and 
pruned away certain impedlmente in its normal function 
and development. Decentralization, which already existed 
before the revolution, was no hinderanco in resisting the 
aggressions of the mother country. Not the example of 
cities, forming capitals and centres, aa is the case in Ku- 
rope, inflamed and drew into action the rest of the coun- 
try. The consciousness, the knowledge of political rights 
animated every cottage, plantation, hut, and equally in 
New England a a in the Carolinas, inspired every individual 
to resist arbitrary outrages. Boston, in its resistance to 
stamp and tea duties, was cheered and encouraged by the 
population of the whole State. 

Centralization is inherent in every European nation. 
All England in case of emergency will look to London, to 
the onmipoteut parliament, for impulse and decision. 
America has not now, and never did have such a centre, pre- 
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vioua to or during tho reTolutioQ. Centralization ia Eu- 
rope is howe t dg d word. If it concentrates 
th h d t th m L n mmwse power of action 
' ** f ' f 1ft lii w ae tiie work of revolutions. 
^* '^ It d the centre, if it seizes the 
I* ^ '^ fe 11 success is assured. Any 
t th umf will always prove unauc- 
fiil Ih p jl torn 1 to being directed, governed, 
^ ^ P «■ f t t w thin itself, but ia always 
^? * mp 1 In one word, although cea- 
t 1 t f m th f t t ghold of despotism, it lite- 
^ ^ ^^ t ffi t h ttering-ram for its deatruo- 
* Tl w 1 zat ns which are to be erected 
''^ f th p te t powers, must be aided in 
"' 1 y It ing authority as a princi- 
P ^ ™ ' '3 1 1 t 1 meat. Self-government, aa 
* P * Ain Id t he inaugurated at prcs- 
* y ^ P t whatever. Difficult, almost 
mj bl t to d t wh t agos have consecrated, to 
^ tl^ t f d eptions, and social habits, 
whihb bgd ddt atcd human nature. 

J" w f y E I p 1 1 al philosophers or social 
f m h pi d If^ ment and decentralization 

at the bottom of their theories. Few if any of those who 
make the institutions of this country the special object of 
fbeir studies, comprehend to what an extent decentraliza- 
tion and self-government are positive, orderly realities, 
forming the nutritive elements, as weU aa the nerves and 
tie muscles of the American political organization and ex- 
istence. 

In the American republics the constituted powera, em- 
anating directly from the people, remain with it, and no 
delegated body or individual is in any way fully intrusted 
with the supreme power. The people never divosta itself 
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of all its rights, by transferricg tLem to the htmds of its 
delegates, imder whatever name those delegates may act, 
aooording to the commonly adopted theory of European 
representative governments, even of those attempted by 
repablican and demoeratic reformers. 

What in Europe is represented and acts as government, 
with more or less complete attributes of direction, author- 
ity and initiative, in strict construction does not exist at 
all in the American organism. The American Union, the 
Amerioan States are not governed, but only administered 
in the same way as every township and viilaire The 
elective chief of the State, or Governor, and th P d nt 
of the United States, are only chief administ t N 

ther the Governor of a State, nor the Pre d nt t the 
Union,posBessesthepowcr of initiative. He x t laws 
framed by the legislative bodies, with or with t h s 1 
vice, with or without his assent, as the veto opposed by 
him disappears before two-thirds of the legislative votes. 
The executive of the Union watches over the execution o£ 
the laws, and over the general security and the relations 
with foreign states as well. 

The power invested in Governors or in the President, 
of vetoing the laws enacted by the legislative bodies, is 
derived from a principle wholly at variance with that in 
which it is exercised by a monarch. In the king it is the 
last echo of his supreme authority deriving from above, 
from God; it is the remains of his once unlimited power, 
of his function as the fountain-head of right and law, the 
dispenser of justice, the absolute and uncontrolled ruler 
of the nation. In the American republics, the veto is 
exercised by an immediate offshoot of the people, elected 
for the purpose of wielding for a certain period the power 
of the people, and as the expression of its supreme choice. 

The checks imposed upon the principal branch of the ex- 
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ecutive, that is, tlie Governor of a State or the President of 
the Union, differ in their nature, origin and action from those 
which surround the constitutional powers in Europe. Koy- 
alty, upper and lower houses, whatever may be their denom- 
ination, represent different and antagonistic social elements 
and social interests. They derire their origin either from 
social and politic eserescences, or from fictions. Royalty, 
upper houses or senates repose on prwilege, represent indi- 
vidual interests, which, under the newly created name of con- 
servatism, are to act ia opposition to the rapid and all-em- 
bracing movement and interests of the people at large. Aa 
if in a weil-ordained and healthy society or nation, there 
could or ought to exist certain separated interests, directly 
opposing the interests, the weJl-being, the progress of the 
masses. The checks imposed upon the constituted powers 
in American republics, are destined to arrest the abuse of the 
delegated power contrary to the interests of the people. All 
these bodies have one and the same origin. It is a demo- 
cratic self-governing people, administering its general or 
special affairs through delegates. The President of the 
Union and one of the houses of Congress are the direct ema- 
nations of universal suffrage. The Senate is not a corpo- 
ration, is not a separated body, but likewise mediately is- 
sues from the self-governing people. All these functions 
stand there, unprecedented and unequalled in the political 
history of nations. The Senate of the respective States 
is elected by the people on the same principles as the 
Hoiise of Representatives, only by larger colleges or dis- 
tricts. The Senate of the United States is neither aa aris- 
tocratic nor conservative body. The Senate represents a 
higher principle, and occupies a position far superior to 
that of the senators of Rome, of the councils of Venice, 
of the houses of lords, or of any upper houses in Euro- 
pean governments. The Roman senators represented a 
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Bocial class and ca&te represented families, hut not the 
people, and not tho whole Roman repuhlie The same la 
the case with all heieditirj modern (.onatitutional bodies. 
The Senate of the United States represents independent 
sovereignties, watching through tho senators over those 
rights whieh tho people of the sovereignties give up par 
tialJy for tho sate of association and of general welfare 
It is a position far more elevated than thit of the paiies 
consoripti, or of modern lords. The Senate confirming all 
the principal nominationa made by the President, for va- 
rious offices, shares with him the supreme attributes of 
Bovereignty, and hy confirming the treaties concluded by 
the President with foreign countries, it also preserves and 
represents in the Union the supreme sovereignty of each 
of the confederated States. 

In each of the supreme branches administering the 
republics and the Union, there is always omni- 
Qt, not only the abstractly recognized sovereignty of 
the people — as for instance in England — but the self-gov- 
erning people itself through its delegates. AU these con- 
stituted powers reflect the kernel of society, the internal 
organization of the commune or of tho township, an organi- 
zation widening according to exigencies, but unchangeable 
in its nature. This fountain-head of the political organi- 
zation of the American commonwealth, seems to have es- 
caped the observation of European writers ; to such au 
extent is it new, unwonted, contrary to all received and 
current ideas. 

European publicists have also hitherto generally mis- 
onderstood the character of the Union, and the nature of 
the power of the President, formations opposite to all past 
political and governmental conceptions. Events combined 
with the generating principle of American society, gave 
birth to these political organizations and subdivisions of 
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power, all rf which bear the stamp of on^in'ility m 1 self 
creation The'se in titufions emerged frjm. the American 
soil, fruetiSed by equality and lib rt> These matitu 
tiona al ne constitute i real progress of fhL human rac 
while all the Emofean cDnstitutiona are only under Ta 
rious forms coi sc orations of the jrnilegeb of i few 
against the rights ot thb many The American instit itnns 
have no precedents in histoiy Not to Greece or U me 
not to England not to past European republics cin we 
look frr companscus and foi a measuimg scale The 
townshp the State the Union h-ne nothing m CDmrnon 
with what existed in the piat whose authoiify is not a], 
plicabie ti Ameiiea 

The intrmsio character of the United States is that 
of an aggregated nation ; in its existence a nation com- 
posed out of a triad, never previously known or realiaed in 
history, namely, the separate States, the whole people, and 
the United States. The third is the last born, and the two 
first are its generators. The United States have no abso- 
lutely imperative conditions of existence, but only those 
which are secondary, incidental, and derivative. The Uni- 
ted States emerged out of the concourse of events. Pre- 
vious to a certain positive chronological epoch, as the end 
of the revolutionary war — or as more definitively consti- 
tuted in 1789 — there existed no such complex nation as 
the United States. They were formed, together with 
their constitution, for eertam positive ends. The ele- 
ments of their formation were the concession and the 
abandonment of certain, weil-deflned and specified sover- 
eign rights, inherent in the individuals, in the people in 
general, and in the separate States. The people, as so 
many sovereign individuals or units, accepted the consti- 
tution which gave birth to the United States. In the log- 
ical and moral development of the principle of seif-gov- 
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ernment, the origia of power and th p t un t g tt 
constitution therefore rcsido in th p t It 
their offepriDg. Certain rights not Id d j lly 

sovereign in thoir nature with those g p d h b d 

in the United States, for the sake of t d 

with the people and with each State Th St. t ht 
consecrate and preserve the sovereign ht f th p [ 1 
and are the surest guarantee of ind p d th fi t 

barrier against centraliaation, that d dl t my t If 
goyemment. They are thus inhere t th p 1 1 Id 
velopment of America, so normal in th tur d 

tion, that every attempt to strengthe th t 1 t i 

eral power at the cost of State right d th eq t 

diminution of the rights of the peopi 1 fid 
tagonistie tg the fundamental prine pi 1 th t 1 
logical and inadraissihlo. 

The Congress can only legislate up bj t d tm tly 
defined in the constitution, hut not up th hy f m 
Bimierous and importaut, which th p j 1 f h p 
rate State has reserved for itael£ Th C ^ 
way interfere with the municipal rights of States and lo- 
calities. The Congress has no parliamentary omnipotence, 
like the parliament of England and the legislative bodies 
of European states, modelled on English constitutions. 
In the whole of this political and federative Btrnoture 
there runs a broad and luminous line, which marks the 
difference between the institutions of the past and those 
of the American commonwealth. It can be asserted that 
if &recco, or in Christian times, if the cities and small 
republics of Italy, among others the cities of the Lom- 
bard league, could have realiaed such a kind of associa- 
tion, based on logical combination and compromise of 
rights and interests, Philip and Alexander would not have 
disorganized and subdued Greeoe, and Italy would have 
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been centuries ago a free nation, undoaeerated by kings, 
popes and foreign oppression. 

Jealousies between states dug the grave of Greece and 
Italy, The combination which produced the United 
States, prevents the germination of similar jealousies. 
No one special state ia the head and the leader, but all 
are united on rights and prerogatives equal in principle. 
No one state exercises any special supreme power or in- 
fluence, as did Sparta, Athens and Thebes, or for acquiring 
which contended with each other, the Italian, the Lom- 
bard cities. Jealousy against each other armed Genoa, 
Pisa, Sienna, I'lorenoe. And again, neither Congress nor 
the President, oven in the name of the Union, ia invested 
with powers and rights, which lessen or endanger those of 
each state. Thus the President, while wielding the su- 
preme executive power of the collective people, has no offi- 
cial infiuenco over the executives of the separate States. 
Neither has Congresa any right to legislate for the internal 
affairs of tho States. A decentraliaation of powers pre- 
serves the general independence. The President is the 
medium through which foreign countries enter into legal of- 
ficial intercourse with the United States as a whole, each 
single State having given up this right of intereourae. The 
Swiss republics, although confederated, could each con- 
tract separate treaties with foreign powers, as can be done 
by the members of the German confederation. 

Except the cases enumerated in the fuadamontal con- 
stitution, and relating to rights conceded to the Union, the 
central power wielded in the name of the whole people, 
by the President and Congresa, does not press as such on 
a part of the people, who form a separate State. So the 
individuality as a State preserves its rights, as it ia sacred 
in every member of the community. As previous to the 
organiaation of the Union, the people and the respective 
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States exeroised fuU attributes of sovereignty, and the com- 
bined mass accordingly eould never press on a part ■ 10 after 
the construi,tion ot the Union the parts remained protected 
against the ibuse of an undue 1 iti,rfi,rence of 1 combined 
mijoiitT 

In all the johtical structures existing m Europe ei 
thpr lb olut st or con'stifutional theie is recognized i su 
pierae an eseeutne legislative centie and luthonty 
Even the socnlist schools in their projects and theories 
uphold the idea of % central oiganizing power absoihin^j 
all others and legialatmg for iIL la Amend 1 vital dit 
ference esists between the jurjort of laws enitfed by 
Con^itss and then bearing on the immediate social enn 
dition of tiie pe pie and that of the laws enacted by 
apecial SUte legislatures The laws enacted by Cnngioss 
are general m their bearing and relate only to certain 
general governmental administrative questione as well as 
these of extomal polie.y The action of the '^tate legisU 
turos bears lirectly on social develojmmts AH the 
questions of vital importance to society all the rtd cal re 
iorms in legislation jurisprudence those connected with 
domestic life with the morals of the people form the ex 
elusive objects ot fetate legislatures Thus silvery tem 
peranoe the relations and the state of property the posi 
tion and relitions the rights and duties of the family ill 
the great principles on which society is based, are ill m 
the domain of State legislatures Their action therefoie 
IS the main'spring of ill social evolutions and on them 
reilly dejends the democi it e and selt governing progress 
the future of America. The State legislatures represent 
the degree of the morality of the people, as they represent 
the immediate needs, tendencies, and culture of the popula- 
tions. The practical, physical, and mental necessities and 
interests, by ivliich communities act and develop them- 
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selves, find their expresaion and s: 
laturea. Congress deala with political, tho State legisla- 
tures with radical social qnestiona and solutions. In Eu- 
rope the importance and the influence of these iegislaturea 
on the condition of American progress is neither under- 
stood nor even conjectured. 

Like every single individual, the constituted bodies, 
wielding the delegated power in their variously complica- 
ted actions, may encroach upon, may come in various ways 
in conflict with each other. It is therefore of supreme 
importance to ohserve and to know what a people — in the 
almost unbounded eserciso of its individuality and rights 
— recognizes and fixes as limitations on tho reciprocal en- 
joyment of freedom. These rights are marked out and 
guaranteed, and the manifold private and political rela- 
tions between persons, between communities and the State, 
aa well as between the separate States themselves, are de- 
termined and put under an efficient safeguard. It was and 
is of the utmost importance for a society founded on self- 
government, to secure a regular untrammelled action in 
all its parti and branches, to secure each from wilful en- 
croachments and violations All the powers and rights, 
those inherent m each individual, as wlU as those delega- 
ted and intrusted for the ^dvantagp of the association, are 
to be so reguhttd and controlled that one cannot expand 
at the cost ot the other The nature of this supreme 
controlling authority, it-i moral comprehension and its 
positive action and interposition m society, is of the great- 
est significance in the constitiitne organism of a self-gov- 
erning people 

In ancient societies and states the people in the forum 
or ia eomitias — or obgarehictl and aristocratical councils, 
under various denommations hut with supreme attributes — 
royaltj personally, or by its Iicutenanfs — and in limited 
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or constitutional monarehies, the omnipotent parliament 
exercised a supreme regulating power oyer tlie laws, and 
over social guarantees, as well as OYcr the rights of whole 
bodies, and oyer individual liherties. If not in the high- 
est executive, as the sovereign, then in the political ho- 
dies was invested the supreme power. In America this 
supremacy is intrusted hy the people to the existing 
law, and to the judiciary as its presumed faithful and 
conscientious administrators. The supremacy of the law 
has been nowhere recognized to such an extent and with 
such a plenitude as by this self-governing people. At 
every step, in every emergency, in every collision, pri- 
vate or political, in every action of single individuals, 
communities and political bodies, of legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches, every thing is subjected absolutely to 
the law and to ita decisions. The judicial courts in many 
respects are paramount to all other constituted and ex- 
isting powers. The judiciary decides in the last resort, 
when either the executive of the Union or the government 
of States has transcended the constitutional limits, and de- 
clares all such proceedings void. Thus the judiciary ar- 
rests the arms of either government, when it would over- 
step the prescribed boundaries, and encroach upon the 
precincts of another. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decides disputes between the various powers and 
States, and can annul any law of Congress by declaring ita 
unconstitutionality. A similar power is exercised by the 
supreme courts of each State over the respective legisla- 
tures and administration. All matters concerning dis- 
puted jurisdiction between the various brandies of the ad- 
ministration are decided in the judicial courts. The law 
is the supreme authority. It interposes ita decisive ac- 
tion in all (juestions, binding together and regulating the 
motion of all the social particles, the smallest as weU as 
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tlie largest. No conflict wtatover eaa arise wLioh could 
not be settled by tlie eourta. The decisions of the court 
can often solve knots which were left ucaolved by tho elec- 
tive action of tho people. 

The English courts would not daxe to question the 
constitutionality of a law enacted by the parliament. Nor 
could this bo done by tie supreme court in France. In 
European states administrative conflicts are decided by the 
executive. The oouncila of state which surround the 
monarchies in Europe, are executive and admmiatrativo 
wheels in the governmental machinery. Neither the su 
preme will of a parliament in England or on the continent, 
however oppressive it might prove for political parties, ad 
ministratiye branches or single individuals , nor the pci 
eonal will of a sovereign, however arbitrary might be its 
action, could find a curb in the judicial powers In the 
historical records, of pure monarchical states e^e:,ially 
rarely do we find the evidences of respect for laws given 
by the master, and of tho confidence of the subject in the 
integrity of their distribution, like that shown by the mil- 
ler of Potadara, who answered Frederick the Great, thai 
ilwre are judges in Berlin against royal whims ; an an- 
swer which remains as the purest ray of glory in the reign 
f thi ph 1 ph 1 b 1 t t 

fh ffi yfthjd Ipw whhmt t 

th m 1 th phy 1 p th h t 

ptf hlllfthiwdtd I 

it 1 th I w m ght b J h d d 

thm tyfmtt fp whtd 

t t w wilf lly d t d b t th mm 

m 1 ty t th p p I t bm ts t tl f m t f 

J d I 1 w th nfld 1 k w d 

th ght f E p Every truly free man here re- 

th t I t t on, the judicial power as the su- 
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preme regulator of sooiety. The American communitjes, 
the Amenoau self govermng people, in their homage to tie 
Uw stand uniq^ae m history. The Toluntary recognition 
of the Bupremacy of ycrdicts issued in the name of roa'^on, 
justice and equity is the highest manifestation of social 
culture which society conld attain in its present stage. It 
evidences the deliherate effort of a, free people, legislating 
for itself — and not receiving the law from a founder, a 
sovereign or an individual legislator, in order to defend it- 
self ig-«nst outhursts of excited or Tinilent passions. 
The judge who speaks, is presumed not to speak under the 
inspiration of hia mdniilual will, hut to utter the words 
of a positive existing law ; he is eulightened by its cool 
and discriiamitmg spint The supremacy conceded to 
the judge over the legislator, has a psychological charac- 
ter, and results from the supposition that legislative as- 
sembbes might act uuder the impulse or the pressure of 
viilent esoitement that the spirit of party, or momen- 
tary enthusiasm for a notion or a reformj might carry 
them too fii, cloucl their ippreciative faculties, and result 
in enictmeuta at i ariance with previous laws, and with bind- 
ing constitutioml compacts. The judicial eourls, as the 
constituted guardians of the existing laws, represent the 
sober second thought the purified conscience of the com- 
munity 

In many cises experience has shown that the supre- 
macy accorded to the law, and to its organ, the judge, is 
wise and silutiry It is one of the noblest features of 
the system It is the highest homage rendered to the 
power of reason. Often, where in Europe brute arbitrary 
or military force intervenes and settles disputes in blood, 
in America the calm, fearless decision of the law deter- 
mines irrevocably, tranquillizes passions, prevents violent 
conflicts among powers, as well as among individuals, and 
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is intended even to rectify or to an-est the influence of 
passion in the legislators themselves. 

But this subordination of the legislator to the judge, 
or ia other words, of the ever-living spirit to the dead let- 
ter, has its dark shadows. Judges as well as legislators, 
can take an active part in the interests of life by which 
thoy are. surrounded, ean he acted on and carried away by 
passions. In such cases their decisions clash with the bet- 
ter, generous tendencies of the people, of the majority. 
The judges act in the name of the past, they sustain the 
past to the detriment of new conceptions, derived from 
new wants and conditions, from the moral progress and 
amelioration of the community. Often the judge, with 
Mosaic rigidity, adheres to the letter, excluding the spirit, 
which alone oau roinyigorate society at whatever stage it 
may have reached. Thus in the temperance question, the 
people of various States legislated to protect itself against 
the temptation of crime. The majority of fie courts 
overruled this noble attempt, annihilating by technicalities 
the inspirations of morality. 

Further, the omnipotence of the courts and judges, 
however conservative of society they may be considered, 
degenerates, like every kind of rigid, lifeless conservatism, 
into a kind of despotism. But despotism of whatever 
nature or name, exercised by a sovereign or by a judge, is 
antagonistic to regulated and healthy progress. The des- 
potism of tyrants leaning on bayonets, or of judges abu- 
sing the construction to be put upon Jaws, both demoral- 
ize society. Courts and judges, overruling by their ver- 
dicts the laws which have been enacted by legislatures, 
and issuing directly from the people, substitute the will 
of the few for that of the many. The judge publishes his 
individual opinion, and construes the law according to the 
comprehension of his individual intellect. So after all, a 
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judge exercises in theory, as well as ia certain contingea 
ciea practically, as mucli of absolute power is can be ex 
ereised by a sovereign prince. It ia true, tL^t tbe jnlge 
acts witliin certain limitations and forms, but entrenched 
beiiind them his power is aa irresponsible as that of any 
absolute ruler. Thus slavery-sustaining influmces have 
more than once polluted the judiciary, and foiled the con 
fidence of society in the impartiality of the distributors 
of justice. An unprincipled judge becomes ^a remorseless 
as the most bloody despot. 

There is the most remarkable analogy between the 
conduct of Judge Kane, in the celebrated case of Wil- 
liamson, who, according to osisting laws, instructed a slave 
in his rights to freedom, and aided him in their legal re- 
covery, and that of Francis I., of Austria, towards the 
Lombard patriots of 1822, who were imprisoned in Spiel- 
berg. Maroncelli became sielc ; Franoia refused permission 
for the martyr to be visited by a skilful physician, reply- 
ing to all entreaties, that the governor of the dungeon 
was to take care of the health of his prisoner, who finally 
paid by the amputation of a leg for the ferocity of the 
Hapsburg. So Judge Kane replied to all solicitations on 
account of hia prisoner, that the United States marshal 
had to take care of the good health of Williamson. The 
pressure of public indignation forced the judge to open the 
dungeon, but ho displayed as much ferocity aa was allowed 
by the state of society wherein he lives. Francis I. waa 
a despot, born and educated in the idea that his will was 
superior to the laws, and that he could deal with men ac- 
cording to his pleasure. Tho American judge deliberately 
abused a power, freely intrusted to him by society, for its 
own well-being and security. Which of the two ia the 
greater criminal ? 

Self-government developes self-conaciousneas in the 
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private individual as well as in tto whole people, or rather 
in spirit as in application, thoy act on, fructify and re- 
ciprocally support each other. In this intimate relation- 
ship and fusion, true self-government as the outward man- 
ifestation, requires and is based internally on a higher and 
purer morality, than can be possessed by any people, na- 
tion or community, submitted to a recognized superior 
power, tutored hy the will of one or of a few, directed, 
ruled by kings or prophets. A blind faith is no faith at 
all, and not such a faith, but perception, reason, constitute 
manhood, make the man a moral and good being. Thus 
self-government is the highest assertion of the dignity of 
man ; it is the most powerful agency of human culture, is 
the most powerful stimnlus of a productive, orderly ac- 
tivity. The rapid, well-regulated progress and develop- 
ment of American society in various directions, is the 
fruit of self-government and of its corollaries and comple- 
ments. Those communities and States of the American 
commonwealth, in which self-government is operative in 
its normal conditions, ore far superior in morality, in cul- 
ture, in mental and material productiveness, in the spirit 
of order, to those communities where self-g9vernment, un- 
der the baneful influence of slaveocracy, has degenerated 
into violent and reckless self-will, or dwindled down to a 
sham, to a social lie. As light and warmth generate 
higher productions and vegetation, so self-government and 
self-consciousness generate higher comprehension and ap- 
preciation of mutual relations and duties. They melt 
down stupidity, evoke action, enterprise, stir up the ini- 
tiatory creative powers of a people. They are the cardi- 
nal conditions for individuals, as well as for a nation, of a 
vigorous, healthy, and thus of a superior activity. 

In no previous state and form of society, in no nation, 
has self-government constituted so fully as in America the 
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oordinal element, the active spirit of political union. But 
oven its imperfect application and the deficient attempts 
at ita realization, made in European republics, taye always 
evinced its superiority to tte absolutely authoritative 
mode of conducting society. Notwithstanding all the de- 
ficiencies and aberrations from the absolute principle of 
self-government, in republics ruled by oligarchies and aris- 
toeraeios, by corporations and guilds, the arts, mental and 
material culture, industry, commerce, evoked as by a 
spell, have taken an instantaneous start and growth ; while 
under the centralized power where the tuition of the people 
his been earned out by the goverumeut whore a ithority 
a the eonstitutiio conception prevails and rules the jro 
cess of culture aid ct civilization is toil ome and slow 
Iree c mmunit <.t and states^m spite of all their impcr 
lections — in general have accomplished an exten^ne pro 
gre s m as many docades a^ in the case of the othei re- 
quired centuiies 

Self government self conooiousaesi necessitate a higl er 
culture, and furnish motives tor its sjioading and expin 
sion. They are the healthiest incentives of the energies 
of the individual and of the people. They alone convey 
the various powers of intelligent activity to various and 
congenial channels. All the so-called paternal regimes, 
all the strong' centralized governments, seizing and appro- 
priating to themselves the right of initiative, often per- 
vert the faculties, falsify their nature and tendencies, and 
divert them forcibly from normal developments and pur- 
suits. All such governments are apt to decide rapidly on 
mischief, but are sluggish in introducing ameliorations, in 
initiating new conceptions, in carrying out beneficial meas- 
ures. Thus when a government hesitates, and its hesita- 
tion is occasioned by narrowmindedncss, by conceit, by the 
spirit of envy, by the misunderstood tendency of self-preaer- 
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vation, by utter inability to disentangle itself from the 
mealies of anoient routine ; a self-govern lag people in- 
Tents, creates, acta, selects, applies, makes experimeatH, 
arrives at results and niarchea onward without respite. 
The initiative, as well as the execution, ia in the brains, 
iu the might, in the hands of every member of the com- 
munity. A government watches and controls every pul- 
sation of intellect, regulates and therefore hinders and 
cramps every spontaneity and impulse, throws impedi- 
monts ia the way of every enterprise. Governments re- 
semble lamplighters who maintain through their lamp- 
posts a scanty and limited, vacillating light ; in a self-gov- 
erning people it pours out freely from the aggregate mass 
of intellect ; I'adiates warmth in all directions, making 
darkness recede and ignorance disappear. 

Every thing great, beneficial, useful in America, is ac- 
complished mthout the action of the so-called government, 
notwithstanding even its popular, self-governing character. 
Individual impulses, private enterprise, association, free 
activity, the initiative pouring everlastingly from within 
the people, are mostly substituted here for what in Euro- 
pean societies and nations forms the task of governments. 
Governmental or legislative action in America is limited 
to giving, in reijuired cases, the legal formalities to asso- 
ciated or individual undertakings, or to using the pub- 
lic resources and administrative wheelworks, for ends 
pointed out, demanded and ordered by the will of the peo- 
ple. But by far the lai'ger number of monuments, works 
and useful establishments, for industry, trade, for facilita- 
ting and spreading tuition and mental culture, universi- 
ties, schools and scientific establishments, are created and 
endowed by private enterprise, by private association, and 
by individual munificence. As there is no government in 
the strict European sense, or according to philosophical 
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definitionSj neither individuals separitoly, nor tie a 
gated people look to the govomment for suet c 
private association and enterprise — tho&c corollaries of 
self-government — untrsmuHelled bj gnvernmental action, 
liave covered the land with railways and canals, and when 
under the most enlightened goveinment of Europe, that of 
Napoleon I., the scientific academy of Fiance rejected the 
discovery of Fulton, it was seized and realized by private 
enterprise in America, Private enterprise has constructed 
iron tracks, and covered the soil with their networks at a 
time when the govemments of Europe scarcely dared to 
make some few trials of this new mode of communica- 
tion. And all this was accomplished against heavy odds, 
in a country without sufficient hands to labor, with insuffi- 
cient capital Hands and capital were provided, imported 
by the unrelenting energy of private enterprise. All this 
could not have been miraculously carried out, if the Amer- 
ican people had been accustomed to look to a government 
for the initiative, instead of taking it themselves. With- 
out the self-governiog impulse, America would be mate- 
rially and socially a wilderness. 

The superiority of private enterprise over any so- 
called governmental centralizing action, is daily evidenced 
here. In many branches of administration the govern- 
ment remains behind what an individual enterprise ful- 
fils. Thus the carriage of letters and the whole branch ol 
postal administration, is successfully rivalled by private 
espressos. Many other administrative branches seem des- 
tined in the course of time, to he superseded by private 
enterprise. A time may eome, when even armamente and 
armies may be levied on the account of states, but by pri- 
vate individuals. Armories and navy docks would to-day 
be better managed by private than they are by govern- 
mental administration. Even external relations are bet- 
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the numberlesa threads of private inter- 
ests, between. America and Europe, which extend aud 
cross eact other, than by official representatives, or by the 
etipulations of treaties and conventions. 

Seif-govcrnment harmonizes with one of the most sa- 
lient and all-absorbing features of the popular character. 
Americana are spurred on by what may be called a devour- 
ing mobility. Domestic tios, the affections of homo and 
hearth, are powerless over the immense majority. Action 
carries them away, and they change with wonderful facil- 
ity spots, abodes, regions, and states. Most individuals 
on starting in life, have no attaebment to this or that 
place, and plunge into the wilderness and distant solitudes ; 
establist there homes and change them again. Without 
tliia restlessness, America would not havo expanded and 
become peopled, nor would civilization, culture have been 
spread over primitive forests, over prairies and valleys. 
But only among a free, self-conscious, self-governing peo- 
ple could this mobility, from, beneath whose steps spring 
up communities and states, have had such beneficial signifi- 
cance; as it is only in self-government that such charac- 
teristics of a people could find the adeijuate conditions for 
a free, untrammelled piay. Mobility urges the American 
incessantly to work, to undertake, to spread, create, pro- 
duce. He could not wait for the permission or Banetion of 
those urgings by a government, or submit to receive ad- 
\i'e or move in the le'd'ng t ' gs of gove -n nental d' 
re t na. All th s wholly ncompat 1 le with the nat re 
of tk Amor en w th h s nental h^b ts as well as w th 
tl e comb nat on of c re matances aroun 1 h m Events 
ur^ed the trst settle not to attach themsel to pota 
n t to be Idere 1 to them but to extend sp ead un nter 
ruptedly f^rth r an 1 f h to work and b I e Ian h 
and e^ Tl us j,t the t t wis hij e 1 o t tl tea 
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ture of character, and it waa strengthened more and more 
in each succea'sive generation. Self-coUBciousnesa was the 
natural compass of this mobility; they are mtimately 
blended; and mobility, thus creative and productive forma 
one of the mu&t vital nerves of self-government 

The constructive action of self-gDvernment its living 
force, its self-organizing powerj and iti ictive spirit of po- 
litical communion, its superiority in practical esLCution 
over theoretical conceptions and schemes, were evidenced 
in the organization of California. Nearly contemporary- 
events in Europe showed, that men schooled in the self- 
governing towBshipiofAmeiica, possess more constructive 
aptitude for organizmg society than the theorists, the re- 
formers, the leaders of the Euiopean revolutions of 1848. 
The gold sands of (Jalifornia attracted at once the most 
reckless and adventurons diaracters from all parts of the 
globe. Auri sacra fames «tirs up, evea generates the 
worst passions. TLis incendiary, centrifugal conglomei-a- 
tion, repulsive to all organization, became a body politic, 
formed a state, a constitution, emcted laws for jurispru- 
dence aud administration witb the greatest ease, although 
surrounded by various impediments and difficulties. The 
men who constructed and oigamzed this new commonwealth, 
had been practically trained m their old states in this so- 
cial architecture ; men mostly without names, unknown 
generally, and not trained in what would be called in Eu- 
rope, the higher statesmanship. In 1848 France and Ger- 



many attempted a renovation, a reinvigotation of society. 
In both countries the people, called for the first time to 
use its rights of suffrage, selected all prominent capacities 
in different departments. In Germany, as in France, 
statesmen, politicians, savants, reformers, men represent- 
ing the most advanced social conceptions and theories, 
were intrusted by the people with the task of erecting a 
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new social and political structure. Learning, hIiIII, expe- 
rience and higher mental accompliBhmeEts were called out. 
To be sure, California was a virgin soil, on which any 
structure could have been easily raised, while in Europe 
various and antagonistic elements were thrown t-ogether, 
and the social soil waa encimihered in many ways. But 
at the start, in the first days of these revolutions, memo- 
rable for their miscarriage, the impedunenta were by no 
means so great ; the incapacity of the architects and bnild 
g thmtmtgwtmaat tdl 
thfimm thp tkp tt fti 
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case in (:ferniany. And by the way, it may be observed, 
that the whinings of the men of 1848-49, in both coun- 
tries, about treason by their opponents, were childish and 
ridiculous. Kings, absolutists, conservatives of every 
hue, Bonapartists, royalists remained true to their nature, 
and did not belio it. It waa childish to expect from any of 
them to co-operate sincerely io a social or political renova- 
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tion. Tbis they never could do. They were at war with 
the new and generous ideas, which were hateful to them ; 
they were on the defensive, and used all the trieka, strata- 
gems and means ia their power to crawl upon, and then to 
crush, to strangle the onemy. The worse for the simple- 
minded, who trusted them, who rose to grapple with forces 
and eyenta, while unequal to the task, destitute of prompt- 
ness in conception, destitute of energy in action. Europe 
therefore was groping in indecision and in darkness. The 
Americans go directly to positive, fised solutions, evolving 
from a broad, normal principle. This enables them to 
found communities, and erect states as easily as houses, 
Europe vacillates between various principles and theories, 
and does not possess a fixed mode for their execution ; but 
nations exist through positive solutions, and not through 
uncertainties. 

The American social and political world possesses in 
its self-government a mode of solving all future iiuesfions, 
whatever may be their purport, nature and complieatinn 
As the present pohtical union v/ia the creition ot the self 
government, bo, by a new evolution, a new formation may 
evolve out of this fruitful principle Political forms, so- 
cial orgam^^t^ons, are progressive and perfectible, as is 
every thing belonging to the mental and intellectual man- 
ifestations The ereatue powei ot the hum-in spirit is 
inexhaustible and ra freedom, ?eif-aetion, lelt conaciona- 
nesa, man lealizes himself m the outwiid world Only 
the tendency to progress and perfectibility, is eternal and 
limitless in the race ; the scientific theories, the political 
forms and solutions are temporary, and subject to be al- 
tered, rejected and made afresh. In the field of natural 
science, new discoveries enrich the human mind, increase 
the human power and welfare, change and improve man's 
conditions of existence, remodel or create now bases for 
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the ^c enf fie compeheiisKii of tte ereition Social Bci- 
ences ire suhjeot to 1 ke laws an 1 tlie i olutio !■! are not 
dtflnite What is c nmilere 1 as an ism n a century or 
rejected &•, 6uch hy a j^eneration h comi,^ often a social 
or scientifit truth a theorem ind f j t f r the followiDg 
one Christian Europe 1 js more than once changed her 
pohtioil forms ] or internal domestic social economy, her 
current of oonceptioni of ideas But all such changes, 
eiolutioni ani tiinsitions wore iccompli&he 1 with more 
01 less viclent eiupti ns commotions and am d bloodshed 
and de tiuction The normal and oidinary action of a ra- 
tional self government is suihoicnf to carry out and to ac- 
complish in an ordtrly manner luy future changes and 
evolutions marking the ascending socul development and 
expansnn of America, 

fctcial ef[nality the facility to acL[uire by individual 
exertions a loo al =itandiDg the jublic and political life, 
open and accessible to every one whatever may be bis 
situation his pieoedents or occujati n— jiovided he suc- 
cee Is in w nning the confidence or the partiality of hia fel- 
low cit zens all this o mimed in free c mmunitieB, cre- 
ates a po^ert 1 stimulus to pergonal ambition Self-gov- 
ernment more than any otter political form widens the 
h rizon an 1 ■smooths the path for ambitious long ngs 

Moral sts and ihiIo=oihers have been of Id wont to 
represent ambition aa one of the cardinal sources of all 
the CTils which spread over and gudw at humjmty But 
this passion is primordial generally innate m our na 
turo It was and will remain one of the most puwerful 
incentives f human jct on It is indestructible, shoots 
out and reveals it&elt m various ways and mo les. Only 
hypocrites can j.ass absolute condemn it on upon what is 
mtnnsically rootel m man 8oc ety ou^ht t) be orga- 
n zed m a rianner n t to iolas anl perveit lut to pu- 
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rifj imd regulate, to combine harmODiouily ail limg to 
an equipoise tLe innate jassions which atimulato the di- 
Tersified, all- absorbing activity of man Society cught to 
procure ample scope for their normd expan& on Then 
ambition, as all other passions innoxious la prin(,iple will 
become beneficial and fruitful for social relations. In 
self-governing communities this balance and accord of cer 
tain passions, at least, if not all of them is netrer approached 
than in any other political form. In them even that kind 
of distorted ambition which forms the ■subject of icuusa 
tions and complaints is lendorcd less dangerous k s men 
acing, and less aubveisive Tie orginizdtion of oeiety 
makes it impossible for political ambit on to crawl long m 
the dark, and apjrodch its end by crooked way^ tj seizo 
by surprise upon the masses, to drag the jeojle the na 
tion forcibly as an unconscious clump Whatei er efforts 
it may «se to maintain secrecy , such an ambitio i^ al 
ways detected Daylight exposes it It must ^ct under 
the eyes of all unJei the argus-eyed puhlicitv It is to 
meet publii- opinion tace to face ; it if, watched and 
controlled on eteij wmdmg and bj way When woids 
and actions are appreciated, judged and scrutinized pub- 
licly, and by ill who are witling to do it the power ot ex 
erciaing blmd attiaction and sway is weakened and boon 
destroyed. Whatever may be the anthi j 1 g cil or s Dcial 
apprecUtion of the baneful or beneficial influence of the 
passions, unquestionably they are more easily regiKted by 
expansion than by compression. Ambiti n in a free com 
munity necessarily mores in a purer a r and thus becomes 
less corrosive. Competition rubs off the rej on ous sting 
hoUowneas runs rapidly through its toui-ie b eikmg in 
pieces by its own emptiness. Public bfe— the po sible lot 
of every one — evokes ambitions from jll sides and these 
check each other. The more openmgs for ambition the 
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easier ihe nutlet, the less danger of violent exploslona, or 
of dark, seerot, corruptiDg dealings and designs. 

Ambition in itself, in its normal state is a lever and a, 
ferment, whose action henefits humanity. Ambition and 
love are almost inseparable. Intense love of any object 
■whatever, mahes the individual bent on success, desirous 
of elevating this object above all others, mates him ambi- 
tious. Love and ambition for science have inspired all 
the great discoverers of the laws and of the forces of na-' 
tare. Ambition urged Oolumbus to penetrate into un- 
known immensities of space. Lovo for the good, and am- 
bition to be benefactors of their brethren, illuminated the 
moralists. Whoever has the consciousness of powers of 
whatever reach and nature, is ambitious to produce them, 
to make them creative and useful, to win acknowledgment, 
"Whoever haa faith in himself, in his convictions and prin- 
ciples, has the ambition to make them prevaiL Whoever 
feels himself capable of doing good, will have the ambi- 
tion to obtain assent, and by it the power to oarry out 
his conceptions. Whoever acts and produces, aims unin- 
terruptedly at reaching a superior degree, is ambitious of 
perfection, and thus of surpassing his equals, hia competi- 
tors. 

In a distorted social state, ambition, like moot other 
passions, has its weak, shiduwj and dark sides It often 
takes root in an impure &01I When pourmg out fiom a, 
muddy fountain, then its course poisons or tarnishes Hio 
tory bristles with evidences of those unscrupulous, ao 
cursed ambitions, which ha* e so often imbrued her annals 
in blood. Such aa ambition does not aim at winning con 
victions, but at depraving them ; it aims at subduing to 
its will the will of others. But in oommunities based on 
reason, on publicity, on culture, on self- consciousness and 
self-government, the subterranean furrowings of such ambi- 
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tiona are less dangerons, and their final supremacy ia to tte 
utmost degree difficult, if not wholly impossible. Ambi- 
tious but depraved politicians in republics, appeal to and 
stirup the most degraded passions and appetites ; they evoke 
to the surface, to action, what was slumbering or hidden 
under self-consoioug shame. Tlius they succeed. But 
their success ia generally short Their course runs rapidly 
through. The evil perpetrated by them prepares their fall. 
If the people becomes for a moment charmed by the con- 
jurer, it soon recovers self-control. The better nature 
wins the upper hand, and the ambitious schemer preserves 
influence only over the refuse of the community. Such 
ambitions are sooner or later dissolved by the rays of 
light, in the crucible of publicity, among populations used 
t " ft 1 d ■ dg m mb 



and other countries for personal elevation, but not thus easy 
is the task of politicians, who are surrounded bj p bh ty 
and depend on the assent of many. In the Ame can m 
mnnities, ambition must exclusively recur to tl u of 
mental rather than material means. She mu t b ! }y 
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But it possesses mitkin itself the most efficient correc- 
tives, neutralizing aberrations, stopping, levelling and dry- 
ing up the devastating current. 

Various are the social and external influences which bear 
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The puhlio service is coveted by ariitooratie, by rich 
and influential individuals in Europe, on accoimt of its sta- 
hility of influence, and of other material advantages as well 
as on account of the social elevated distinction which it 
confers in societies, where the governinent and the ruling 
power form their keystone, their superior stratum. Puhlio 
life, ofB-Cial position satisfy the cravings of vanity, clear up 
the eiistiiig social or conventional inequalities, and procure 
access to the highest soetal circles. Thus many of those 
who by a successful and industrious activity, have become 
artisans of their fortune, and secured wealth and independ- 
ence — or those who by mental productiveness have rendered 
their names illustrious in science, arts, literature, aspire 
finally to public life, considering it as the supreme con- 
secration of their laborious career. Through it they ao- 
(juire influence, standing, ballast and consideration in a 
society still constituted out of aristocratic elements, still 
divided and classified according to certain poaitive, weU 
defined and formal distinctions. In America, where the 
mass of influence is scattered among the people, and not 
condensed in a caste, in a civil hierarchy, or in a class, in- 
centives and attractions, similar to those which prevail in 
Europe, disappear. Deoentralizatioa operates beneficially 
again in this, preserving the administrative branches from 
many contaminating influences and contacts. The cities 
or capitals of States arc thus brought more directly under 
the influence of the country, more into a social and soeia- 
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Ne intercourse with it tlian with the great commercial 
metropoKs. Thus even the city of New York, one of the 
rea of the civilized and commercial world, 
s very slightly, if at all, the goyernment of the 
State, or the population. Croyerument in the American re- 
publics is not a power capable of conferring any stable so- 
cial distinctions which do not exist in the political structure. 
Thus men who have acquired fortuaea by commerce or in- 
dustry, rarely take a direct and decided part in public 
affairs, although they participate actively in the general 
current of political life. They do not come before the 
public because they feel their incapacity for a new ca- 
reer, and want those special gifts required to secure pop- 
ularity with the masses. Thus, contrary to what takes 
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tiieir eoustitucats, who make their ehoieo with full knowl- 
edge of the eleoted, guided by their own judgment — for 
which in Europe is ofteu suhstituted the hidding of a par- 
'y, directing from one centre the popular deeisiou. Thus 
the influence of a party, of a coterie, is often suhstituted 
for the free manifestation of the popular choice ; and the 
eleoted representatives often support the interests patro- 
nizing them, instead of the true interests of the masses. 
Every one is familiar with the mode of proceeding and of 
yitiating the immediate expression of tJie popular wUl 
which ia used by political parties in England. In France 
jveu daring the short democratic exaltation of 1848, the 
central influence over the sufi'rago of the people was not 
given up, and the centralization preserved its hold. I'he 
celebrated admonitory circular t C t th nun t 
of public instruction, advising the Ipp It nt It 
for the national assembly met b mm d t ly fr m 
among themselves, was received w th g I mi d 

aion by politicians and statesman, d w d m d 

by the most decided reformers a I p tl t tl ght 
of tho people. It was consider d p 1 t 1 m 

what in American communities i t 1 ult f d 

mocraoy, decentralization, and of Ifg t 

As the capitals of the various St t t mj d 

of the same ingredients as those f B [ th m 

way the capital of the Union, W h gt th t f th 
Federal Cfovernment, bears no r mil t th [ 

tals of European states. It ex t i d p d wh lly 
upon the Union, that is upon Co d th 

materially and mentally its vital ty f m w th t A 
capital Washington is wholly s b] t t th fl 
which congregate there from all p te dp t th 
opinions and social fiinotions of th wh I t a Ti 
political as well as the social tone ^ I y h t 1 
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representatives, and not by caate gro p al im 

tlie ruliDg power. Wealth again is s p d 

Congress. Tho composition of Oongr p d 

tliafc of the State legislatures, as tho h p 

form the stepping-stone for the forme 

The various influences- pointed o b 
upon the government in European d 

in America — above all abound Cong a — b h h 

so-called politicians, a plant of spe g w h p 
ing out principally from the ferme 
tutions. These politicians are the 
but as often the managers of the pub 
respond to the misused and common m 

agogues. Their existence in the p p 

democratic institutions is however unavoidable. If evils 
they are, they are necessary evils, canvassers and convey- 
ances of the piiblic wishesj of public opinion, which often 
they stir up, awaken, stimulate, and as often falsify. They 
are the real or presumed leaders of opinion in townships, 
districts and States, but they again depend upon the opin- 
ion, upon the good will, the confidence of those whom they 
lead. However baneful often may he their influence and 
doings, still the origm, the source, is democratic, and there- 
fore unstable, and can be easily changed and overthrown, 
— and from, this point of view the politicians can never 
demoralize or pervert a government or the people to the 
same extent, as can be done by the open or secret machi- 
nations of a hereditary deep-rooted aristocracy, tho bur- 
rowing of the roots of absolute power, or the corrupting 
breath of the concentrated moneyed corporations, bankers, 
brokers and exchangers. 

The working of self-government is an uninterrupted 
trial. Over the deep and firm principle, the fluctuations 
of opinion rise on the surface. They are incessant, they 
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seemingly change modifj or trdnsfrrm the surface, cirry 
ing away individuals and massei ''lability reposes in 
pnblio-mindediie'ia It is therefoie the vital atmosphere, 
without it self gci emment must dwindle and die out 
And puhlic-mindcdne&a and an mtenije interest m general 
affairs animates the ma'ssei is well a^ the most of those 
whom the turn ot foitune has elevated obiVL the generil 
level. If even the immense majcnty sf the men who 
possess wealth do not directly try to enter upon a publii/ 
career, they nevertheless are inteiested more or less deeply 
in public policy, in general questions The mo«t eminent 
intellects the not cultivated minds not only do not keep 
aloof fiom the general current but often contribute to 
throw ! ^ht upon juestions of general significance and in- 
tci st The esist ng political ilases a e only poor, ex- 
hausted narrow minded mdividuils who unl i this as- 
sumed affectation of disgust or apithy cover disappoint- 
ment 01 mental defieieney Some European writers seem 
to he inder the im] re. sioa that in general political activ- 
ity IS abandoned by the s calle 1 "fupprior minds to 
turbulent, unprincipled, impure meddlers — that better 
men shrink in disgust from the doings of a popular govern- 
ment. This state of apathy has not seized however upon 
spirits of real vitality and power. The immense majority 
throughout all the various social conditions, — rich and 
poor,— feel too well that states become truly great and 
powerful when each single individual considers himself a 
link and an active member in the great whole, and does 
not avoid or even hesitate to bear individually his part of 
the public burdens, to contribute in a special way to the 
work which aims at the good of the community. 

Nowhere in the political and governmental structure 
of the American comraonwealtli, any more than in social 
and mental development, are to be met the centres which 
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attract and keep together the people by mental and mate- 
rial chains and links, like those in other states and nations, 
directing, and giving impulsion, nay even absorbing the va- 
rious activities of the population. Upon such centres de- 
pended and still depend the societies of tho European world ; 
these centres have various names and functions; they form 
the authoritative pivots on which turn and group the whole 
system of social forces. They are the foci of light, the 
hearte or the heads of the social bodies. Society and its 
philosophers still firmly believe in their unavoidable ne- 
cessity. It would seem therefore that the American com- 
munities ought to dissolve, being continually under tho 
centrifugal action of those atoms of independent, individ- 
ual sovereignty. But as attraction is the all-powerful, al- 
beit invisible band of the sidereal and planetary creation; 
SO the free association and combination of forces, of inter- 
ests, of rights and of duties, — and the generality of mental 
culture, those fruits of freedom — are the invisible cements 
of the American communities. 

Self-government is the healthy, everlasting maturity, 
is the full manhood of man in the social state. All facul- 
ties and powers develope themselves therein to a vigorous 
activity. Youthful not senile maturity is the cardinal 
condition of progress and growth in the mental as in the 
material world. On youthful maturity therefore depends 
the mental development, as well as the destinies of society. 
All the great actions in history, aawell as nearly all great 
ideas, conoeptions, discoveries, the loftiest inspirations in 
arte and poetry, have been accomplished in the prime of 
years, and before the turn, the approach to old age. Self- 
governing society alone can, so to say, arrest and perpetu- 
ate the duration of this pithy and rich social and mental 
productivity ; an epoch for man as well as for society, of 
lofty and generous impulses, of high creations and noble 
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and salutary decisions. Senility in man or society pro- 
duces diffidence and pusillanimity, conceit and inactivity, 
extinguishes faith in ideas and convictions, and attempts 
to arrest movement and progress, to bring the world of 
ideas and of creative productions, together with the social 
development, to a stand-still, to reduce all in natore to a 
routine. Senility alone despairs of the efficacy of self- 
government: 

The pliancy, elasticity and espansiveness of self-gov- 
ernment render it eminently adapted to self- development 
and to higher progreiaive "solntiona. Thus already the new 
States wing p th W t n many of their constitu- 
tive st t d 1 1 t na, show a progress over 
their m d 1 th E t 1 ptmg them to new combina- 
tions a d CO d t Th Western States, the purest 
offshoot f t 1 If usnesa, assert their origin 
more b Idly th tl generators. They have no other 
traditions, no past, no historical connection with the colo- 
nial state of dependency in political, any more than in 
mental and material relations. In the West, therefore, is 
to be given the fulieafc expression and solution of all the 
mental and social terms and combinations evoked, created 
by the inauguration of this new epoch of pure self-gov- 
erning democracy. No definitive progress or ameliora- 
tion hitherto marks any of the liberal European institu- 
tions, modelled either on the English type or on that of 
the French era of 1793. And the reason may he, that 
those imitations are always introduced ready-made, and 
introduced authoritatively, either by kings or by social or 
political reformers and theorists, without direct participa- 
tion of the people, of the public reason and sense. But 
each new constitution of a free self-governing State, framed 
by the direct action of the people, is generally a marked 
amelioration, and contains a broader conception of wants 
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as well as of conditions, tban did the older preceding 

Self-gOTercment therefore, in the succession of ages, 
considered as an effort of tuniauity for the advance- 
ment and amelioration of her social structure aud rela- 
tions, is the highest product, soaring above all its preced- 
ing forms ; forms more or leasvital and inhei'ent to society, 
and all which in given epochs served to facilitate or pro- 
tect its growth and development. Self-government stands 
firmly the teat of philosophical analysis, answers the most 
transcendent speculations. And if humanity is to be 
modelled according to abetract types, self-government is 
its present most perfect typicaj form. It stands the test 
and the trial of practical execution and application, as well 
as that even of the most practical and direct availability. 
It may have its epochs of terrible and dangerous proba- 
tion, of tension and even of crepitation ; but such menacing 
epochs — a common lot of vigor and life — will find in the 
principle itsell' the soothing curft Its imperfections and 
deficiencies disappear when compared with the pre-esistent 
social forms, aad can only be found salient when compai'ed 
with a new and higher standard, and thus for the time a 
relatively ideal one. All the other social constitutive 
ideas of the past are exhausted, effete, worn out, degene- 
rated, disordered, honey-combed through and throngh, and 
finally powerless and unproductive. All of them look up 
from below to the American system, expecting from it a 
higher solution and salvation, all — whatever may be the 
conceit and tho hypocrisy of their representatives and 
mouth-pieces — actuowledge that the American original 
self-governing system has already reached regions of higher 
purity iind serenity, and accordingly more favorable to the 
health and development of the human race. 
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It is the lot of the American Union to represent man in 
Ills higteat and nearly typical social depelopment, by the 
aide of the most appalling degradation, It is the lot of 
American institutions to evince that the noblest realiza- 
tion of freedom, the purest conception of manhood hitherto 
known, can be marred, distorted and prostituted. At the 
side of the highest solutions attainable by society in its 
present stage, as manifested in democracy, ia self-govern- 
ment, in the elevation and consecration of labor in its all- 
embracing sense, as the loftiest social function, there 
stands Slavery, with its degrading, agonizmg contradic- 
tions. There it stands, bidding defiance to the moral sense 
of humanity, to religious conceptions, to civilization, to 
social progress ;— bidding defiance to the universal condem- 
nation transmitted by past ages, and repeated more and 
more loudly by the European, that is, by the civilized 
world. There it stands, perverting and debasing all the 
cardinal notions of American social and political associa- 
tion; notions which alone constitute its intrinsic worth. 
There stands slavery, poisoning in the substance the prom- 
ises anticipated by our race, from the fruition of seeds which 
have been here scattered broadcast hy reason, conscience 
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Slavery, as now maintained in tlio States of the TlBion, 
as it has eaten itself, not only into the political and muni- 
cipal institutions, but into social, domestic a,nd family life, 
into the mind, the eonscienee, the judgment, the reason- 
ings, the religion, the human and animal feelings, the com- 
prehension of the rights, obligations, and duties of a man, of 
a citizen, of a member of society, as it has permeated those 
devoted to its growth aad preservation ; — in one word, this 
modem American slavery differs wholly from what, under 
a similar name, lias prevailed during past ages in Asia or 
Europe. It bears no resemblance to the slavery of anti- 
quity, nor to tlie slavery and serfdom known in Europe. 
From the legendary or historical origin of society in the 
remotest antiquity, from the primitive formation of nations 
and empires in the East, down to Greece, Rome and mod- 
em Europe, never has slavery been made the paramount 
condition and question of social structure, of political and 
domestic economy. Nowhere has slavery so fully over- 
loaded and absorbed the political atmosphere as in the 
American Commonwealth. Nowhere does its hideous 
spectre face the iuvestigator, the observer, on every step, 
in every political move, development or complication. 
Nowhere has slavery been the source, the reason or the 
occasion for struggles between states, fi'iendly or inimical. 
Never has it formed the main attraction for obtaining 
the supreme' power, or has it been the final object for tho 
direction of the internal and cstomal afiairs of a nation. 
The conquerors of the past, from tho mythical Nimrod to 
the last of the Uoman Emperors, those who tower over 
the history of European nations, did not levy wars and 
imbrue the earth, did not overthrow empires, subduing 
nations and territories, for the sake of extending domes- 
tic and municipal slavery. In all times, in all nations, 
in all religions, in all tlieories, slavery has been consid- 
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ered as a painful pore in the boc al 1 ly a 1 organ sm 
for the first time in the history ot the ra e la e y s 
hailed as the substance of all h nan oc al n 1 pol t oil 

Not in tlie anti-slavery or ^h 1 1 o 1 1 te tu e not 
in the various anti-slavery utterances nd man f stat m 
did I study and become aeciuainted w th 4.iaer o'jn slavery 
That literature is whoUy unknown to me as pa on,i]ly 
unknown the foremost leaders of the abol t on pa ty I 
have scarcely ever been present it any bol t on r even 
anti-slavery lecture, oration or meeting, and never has 
slavery formed a subject of my conversations witi Theo- 
dore Parker, Sumner, Phillips, or any of the persona to 
whom I have been attracted by a congenial turn of mind 
and feeling, by siroilai- convictions, studies and pursuits. 
Mr. Calhoun's Works and Speeches have been the object of 
my conscientious study. As far as possible I have tried to 
m t thep la ylt atu P lit al p hes,Btatis. 
t Iphl ph Ihtnl nm 1 p o- 1 very dis- 
qu t n B m n t n t t ng justifiea^ 

t n d f n xpl t n are til u which I 

ha tad d Am can la y Th 1 g lat ve ena«t- 
n nt th 1 w f th I y &t t th 1 la ery press 
South and Noith, the actions and tone of political men 
hi-ie been for mo the exponents nf the working of slavery 

Neithei m any way do I intend to advocate ^n imme- 
diate, direct, abi=oIute emjncipation of the enslaved lace 
Such a violent passage fiom i domestic state on whuh re- 
poses the economic husbandry of the southern part of the 
Union, and with which agiieultuial and commercial in- 
teiLSts are thus vaiiously intertwined and connected to 
gether, a passage without picMoua preparatory measures, 
without a gradual trxnaition, would produce mexprcisible 
evil ruin and destiuction Even for the enjoyment of or 
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d p pprenticeship ought to be made. 

T w m U 8 of men are to bo reinstated in 

r gh g r generat y t m t lly 1 

g d arcelj ab tb b t wh h 

s g h m any bum d ' 1 ^ 

t B so d IS not at o bl t o- 

B b fl e onght th m t b p d 

E g m ity, know I d t dy tl 

eh lie social, 1 m t d f ly 

r g ne focus. All ir 1 d ly 

8 ustify sla y it pt 

a ostles, supp te d d pi 

I g y at the p d t f t 1 d 

m elleetual dm bl h d by 

i es h li f This 

m dis k t ly 1 d 1 b t h 

i d g d th t t h f t 

i T 1 h Itl y t t f 

t 13 ff t 1 f 1 g y t m 

T g twist d p t th 

r m m d noes in f f 1 y 

U II g d t th m t 1 d mt 1 

1 P 

The African race is doomed to t 11 y m 
tain the theorists of bondage ; and th th y t 

proved by the inferiority of that rao by t h t 1 
significance throughout the whole existence, throughout 
the whole history of the human family. 

But the African kept in bondage in America, was not 
conquered by his present master on his own soil. The 
African was sold to the white man into slavery as a victim, 
as a prisoner of war, by another victorious African. In the 
same way slavery has been established and maintained 
throughout the world, from the remotest times. All the 
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races and triljos of Asia and Europe, for loDg centuries, 
have ttus had their periods of slavery; all wore conijuered, 
and tho prisoners of war, nay often whole cities and dis- 
tricts, were sold hy the victors into slavery. And from 
tliese facta and partial events, which have occurred re- 
peatedly, the conclusion might have heen drawn that the 
white race, or some of its branches, have been at those re- 
mote epochs likewise doomed by an ahsolnte law to slavery. 
The destinies, tho qualities, the mental capacities of 
the African, race, in equity as well as in logic, cannot be 
comprehended, judged, and appreciated from the part of it 
which is kept ia bondage, transformed into chattels on this 
continent. Those are debased by slavery, and thus find 
themselves not only in an abnormal state, but in one which 
at once destroys manhood and the mental capacities. 
Slavery forcibly reduces them to a condition far inferior 
to that of the animals. Not from crippled nature can be 
drawn the criteria of its power. 

If the absolute mental inferiority of the African race 
should he even an incontestable fact, established by the 
h' t f(h- 1 nh fth 1 minfanly, there are many 
n w h h n y uEfh to be considered 

a. ans n and n d fi Th who admit the aima 

and hd nerf nef&dnhe management of 

hum n ffa s ough o ha f nobscrved the fol- 

wnfa A dnoh d, Cod distributed 

m D hah and gn d a es, families, tribes, 

ar a d d tm on n nt and eg ons. In this dis- 
bu n h has g en th b a k race for their special 
use a great and rich continent. For uncounted ages the 
other races, above all the white one, either Semitic or Ja- 
phetic, or Indo-European, have attempted to conquer aad 
get hold of Africa, invading it ou all sides ; and still this 
1 remains limited mostly to the outskirts of that 
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part of tte globe Only in tho uortliern strip Lave tho 
invading r-vces sueCLeded m getting a firm footing, in cs- 
tallishm^ themsehcs definitnelv Tlie European takes 
hoW and domiciliates tmiself o\er tlie earth, penetrates 
and subsists in all climates nearly under the poles and 
undei the tropira on the eijuatorial line of Asia and 
America — but hitherto Africa is his tomb. In the same 
latitudes he has subdued the aborigines of Asia and Amer- 
ica ; but in Africa the natives as well as the soil resist 
him. Nature or providence seems to watoh jealously over 
Africa and say to the European, " Do not penetrate here 
under pain of death." The aborigines of the American 
continent, the Australians, the Polynesians, and ■ other 
primitive occupants of various points of the globe, disap- 
pear, melt before the advancing European, before the 
white race. The African preserves and maintains his 
rights, his patrimony. If God therefore Lnsba.nds the des- 
tinies of races, then this impenetrability of Africa, this in- 
destructibility of its inhabitants, is not accidental ;^it is 
the result of higher designs, inaccessible to man's penetra- 
tion. Time will disclose them. Time will draw aside 
BOme of the folds of the curtain which veils the future des- 
tinies of the human family. History baa in its recesses 
ineshaustible events and apparitions. Allusion Las al- 
ready been made to the cardinal historical law, that of the 
successive appearance and development of races, families 
nations, and states. The future of the African race may 
be protected by that law. The blacks are now, and have 
been, as it is commonly maintained, for countless centuries 
brutes and savages. But what is this period even of forty 
centuries in the infinite course of the ages ? Thirty, and 
even twenty centuries ago, portions of the Celts, Germans, 
Scandinavians, Saxons, who made human sacrifices to their 
deitios, were in a state not very different from that of the 
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Africans. They drank from the skulls of their enemios ; 
Bomo Caledonian trihes were anthropophagi, and all of 
them were savages, murderers, enslaving each other, pi- 
rates, and robbers. It may be doubted if the African 
tribes surpass all others in savagery, through, which the 
human race passed, previous to appearing in history, pre- 
vious to entering in part on a new and superior stage. 
Italy was once inhabited by anthropophagi. Two thou- 
sand years ago darkness prevailed over Germany, over 
the north of Europe ; and two thousand years hence Africa 
may probably shine with civilization. 

Those who see in the Scriptures something more than 
a fragment of the oldest historical records, deduce from 
the progeny of Ham the whole African or black race. 
But the same scriptural records establish, and the primi- 
tive legendary reeollections of the East confirm the tact, 
that these descendants of Ham founded the first empires 
and cities, and thus, it can bo said, originated polity and 
civilization. The Hamites or Cushltes extended over 
Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, along the Persian G-ulf to the 
Indian peninsula. So speak myths, analogy, and the roots 
of names of places and ancient cities, and the most remote 
traditions. Nimrod and his progeny were Hamites, and 
around the mouth of the Tigris, of the Euphrates, down to 
that of the Indus, originally dwelt the black, or, as now 
called, the African brotherhood. The Persian Gulf was 
called in remote antiquity the Ethiopian Sea. There the 
Cushite ruled over the whites and intermixed with them; 
und the great Eastern founder of the first empire, whom the 
dim Eastern and Persian legends call Zohack, was in all 
probability at the utmost a mulatto, Semiramide, his 
mother, being of the white, then the subjugated stock. 
This immense empire was suhsetineiitjy overthrown, con- 
C[uered and superseded by men descending from the eouth- 
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ern slopes of the Paropamisian Eange, now Hindoo- Rosh 
or Himmalaja, from the fahle-landa of Iran, and bringing 
with them in the conijuered regions their Pehlvi and San- 
scrit language, the mother of all European dialects. Those 
conquerors were the Indo-Europeaus, the common ancestry 
of the European nations. In times so remote as hardly to 
he reached by positipe chronology, this first conquest is to 
he discerned. These Arrians subdued nations living along 
the Euphrates and the Indus, nations already enjoying 
culture and eiviSization, while the invaders were savage 
hordes. The Cliineae records mention this event, and 
their testimony confirms the physiological differences of 
the two races. They call the Indo-Europeans or Arrians 
horse-faced, on account of the oval form of their face. 
The Onahites who inhabited the slopes of Himmalaya 
along the Indus, and whom the Arrians invaded, are called 
by the Chmese the monkey-faced. The Mongolian or 
round-faced, or, as others call them, Turanians, aided the 
Arrians in their conquest. These Chinese records coin- 
cide with the remotest Persian traditions. 

The Cushites were likewise the inhabitants of the 
Nile, as were the Ethiopians. The ancient Egyptians 
were not of Semitic origin, nor does their language or civi- 
lization connect them with any of the aboriginal Asiatic 
races. The descendants of the Egyptian colonists planted 
in Kolchis by Sesostris or Ramses, preserved for long 
generations the characteristics of the African race, dark 
complexion, and black, crisped hair. The kings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasty have a decided negro 
type, as shown in the statues of Tutmes III. and Ameno- 
phis III. preserved in the British Museum in London. 
Besides, the testimony of Herodotus is paramount for me 
to all others, and every modern historical diseovory and 
research always confirms the veracity, the authority of the 
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father of history. And Herodotus saya "that the Egyp- 
tians were black, and had short, crisped hair, and that the 
ekullB of the Egyptians were by far tliieker than those of 
the Persians ; that they could suaieely he broken by a big 
atone, while a Persian skull could be broken by a pebble." 
All these characteristics mark principally the African or 
the Negro race. Subsequently the continual influs of 
Asiatics and Europeans, as was observed by Volney, might 
have modified or changed the populations of Egypt, and 
produced a mongrel creation.* Under the Persian kings 
of the lineage of AchaemeDCS, blacks as ministers, sa- 
traps, ruled and exercised a powerful influence over the 
great Persian empire. A black eunuch, Bago§.s, put on 
the Persian throne Darius Oodomaiinus, vanquished by 
Alexander, A black, Batis, governor of Gaza, was the 
only one who, by his military skill and courage, defeated 
some time and arrested the conquering career of Alexan- 
der, the greatest miiitary leader of past or modern times, f 

The predestination of the African race to eternal 
slavery is based in pro-slavery theories on the fact, that 
the African populations are enslaved on their own soil. 
But such has been the lot at various epochs of nearly all 

* Numters of Jews liave the greatest resemtilaiioe to the American 
mulattoeB. Sallow carnation oomplesion, thick lips, crisped black 
hair. Of bU the Jewish popnlaOon acatiered over the globe, one 
fourtb dwelk in ancient Poland. lam iheiefore well acquainted with 
their featnres. On mj arrival in tliis oounirj I took every light^oo- 
lored mulatto for a Jew. Could not these Jewish mulattoes have do- 
Aoended froni some crossing between the Jews and the Egyptians at 
a time previous to tlie Esodus ? 

t Alexander was superior even to Napoleon in foreefght, as well aa 
in having won not only pitched battles, but talten by siege cities 
whose fortifioaiions were by nature and art the sliongest known, of 
their kind. Napoleon, with tlie esoeption of Toulon, never directed 
the siege of a fortress, 
8* 
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the other races on the earth, and ahove all in Europe. 
They likewise, aa are now the Negro tribes, were for gene- 
rations and centuries kept in bondage by rulers and masters 
of their owa kind, or by others conquering and subduing 
them. So, after the overthrow of the Roman Empire, the 
populations of Italy, Gallia, Spain, were enslaved hy the 
conquerors. Slavery existed among the German races, 
among the Anglo-Sasoas before and after they conquered 
Britain, Very likely the greatest part of the ancestry 
of the settlers and actual slaveholders were once slaves, 
and wore for generations the iron collar, with the name of 
their Saxon — kindred in blood — masters ; or as boors and 
villeins were treated with the same cruel contempt by tlie 
Norman conquerors, aa the blacks are treated here hy 
those descendants of once oppressed serfs. History does 
not generally sustain the pretensions of the southern oK- 
garchs to their descent from Cavaliers. For centuries the 
nobility of all the European natioaa considered as impure 
and contaminating the blood, any connection or alliance 
with burghers or peasants, to whom, according to Euro- 
pean classifications, belong the white inhabitants of the 
Un t d States. A southerner eaimot feel more repul- 
s on t alliance with a black, than was felt once by a 
hau^l ty nobleman, careful of his purity of blood, to an 
affin ty connection with an ignoble family. There stiil 
ex t m ny aristocratical families in Europe who nourish 
this piejudice. 

The African despots sell their subjects or their prison- 
era into slavery. But, as has been already mentioned, 
such was the custom from uncounted ages in the ancient 
and in the modern European world. The Elector of Hesse 
sold to England his subjects to fight against America, Is 
it to be inferred that Hessians are predestined to eternal 
bondage ? 
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To the enslaved race on tMs continent are denied tlie 
higher faculties of the mind and of the soul, which are 
common to the other inhabitants of the globe. If it should 
be really so — which however ia not the case — it ia the 
bondage which has crushed, rooted out or nipped in the 
bud ail the germs of those faculties, The mental inferi- 
ority of the African does not differ much from the inferior- 
ity in which groped and lingered all the other races and 
femilies, befoie their turn came to issue from darkness. 
The Atric-in has latent iU ths powers with which man is 
endowed If those germs are not active, or are inferior 
in intensity and expansion, nevertheless they exist. The 
African speals, thinls, belief es, loves, hates, reasons, com- 
prehends, and therefore he is capable of being initiated 
into a higher life However distant the hour of initiation 
may be, strike it wdl foi the African race. Impartial 
ecientific men, who do nut theorize for the support or justi- 
fication of slavery, who have investigated and observed the 
African race on its own ground — all these thinkers, physi- 
olo^sts and pyschologists, recognize in the blacks the 
germs of all the faculties of mind and heart, only differently 
proportioned from those in the Caucasian, Some recog- 
nize in them a greater intensity of affection than in the 
white race. JSfot one classifies them on that account — as 
is done in pro-slavery soionco — as an intermediate link be- 
tween brutes and man. Even in their degradation hy 
American slavery, the Negroes alone modify to a certain 
degree the gloominess of the country. The Negroes alone 
have minstrelsy and, melodies of peculiar intonation and 
beauty. They alono re-echo American original songs, 
which are adopted as national by the white race.* 
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F til 1 k 1h wh t m th Af an loveR hia 
E t 1 d t lit f t did ists as Le can 

in — 1th gii f f 1 dd t liim. Tlie 

Af d J, 1 I il 1 d 1 1 1 ty, understands 

how t J t w h t ^t D mingo. The 

tr t t b tter social state on that island is seem- 
iDgly 1 w E t t ought not to be forgotten from what a 
Stat f la L bjection the black race there emerged ; 
that scarcely a second generation is in possession of human 
rights ; that after the conquest of independence, the eman- 
cipated have to make a thorough and most detailed ap- 
prentiee^ip in order to become men again ; that their eon- 
tact with civilization was and is difficult, and often im- 
possible ; and finally that Europe, for centuries the hearth 
and laboratory of civilization, has still in its bosom masses 
that are nearly as ignorant and degraded as the Haytians. 
Slow and toilsome is the work of humanization. In the 
English West Indies the wort of emancipation was not 
the result of violence, bloodshed and destruction, but was 
brought forth in an orderly way, by tuition. The internal 
economy of these islands became recast, large plantations 
were divided into small farms. Very naturally this trans- 
formation for a few years must have reacted on the culture 
of the soil, and lessened its production. The emancipated 
were to make the mental and materia! apprenticeship for 
their new condition. No apprenticeship whatever is im- 
mediately productive. But already the new gtnerition, 
grown under liberty, compensates for the lo^t time ind 
for the losses occasioned by the economical revuliion 
Kecent reports and statistics show^hat the culture and 
the productivity of the British We-^t Indies aic contm 
ually on the increase, as is the prosperity of the newly 
formed free, and therefore laborious mbu 

Carelessness, heedlessness, want of furesight, laziness, 
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dispOBition to lie, and all the like vices, attributed to the 
black race in America, even theft, are not inherent in the 
African nature, but their germs are to be found in turaaa- 
ity in general. Slavery, degradation, developea them ; 
they are the rich manure which propitiates an exuberant 
growth; and the like vices have been and are common to 
the white slaves and serfs, aad to otherwise degraded, al- 
though even free and independent, but corrupted mem- 
bers of the best cultivated society. 

The principal psychological inferiority attributed to 
the African race is based on the aBsertion that it never 
could elevate itself to a spiritual conception of Deity, and 
that fetiohism prevails in Africa. But fetiohism wider 
various kinds was more or less known to other races, even 
to families of the Caucasian race. In primitive races, 
fetiohism is always the forerunner of polytheism and of the 
worship of nature. And have not for centuries the most 
spiritual religious conceptions been debased and stained 
by fetiohism in tho midst of Europe ? 

The physiological differences, brought forward by 
pro-slavery science, as conclusive of the absolute infe- 
riority of tho African race, are not sustained by truly 
scientific and disinterested men. Owen, Flourens, Pritob- 
ard, Miller, Bachmann, Humboldt, and a host of other 
genuine savants, find in the physical conformation and 
structure of the negro as well as in the laws of hybrid- 
ity, quite different phenomena, and no such cardinal con- 
trasts to the white man, as the pro-slavery physiologists 
assert. The same researches, observations and analogies 
give, therefore, different results, according as they serve 
impartial science, or become diverted for a peculiar pur- 
pose. The naturalist, St. Hilaire, maintains that the 
white man, equally with the negro, in the animal ascend- 
ing concatenation, proceeds from the ape. But even the 
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sense- sharpening instniments seem to work dlyeraely in 
Europe and in America. Thus the microscope represents 
different minutiae there and here. In the United States 
the microscope discovers that the negro is covered with 
wool, -while the lena of a Haenlc, the founder of micro- 
scopical anatomy, shows beyond douht that the hair of the 
white man and that of the negro ia of one and the same 
kind. The pro-slayery microscope distorts or changes the 
form of the cellular tissues of the mnsclos, the epidermis of 
the blacks, while the truly scientific instrument shows that 
the black and white tissues are alike. Here it is decided 
that the pigment which darkens the skin of the African ia 
a speciality to him ; but Simon, a celebrated microscopic 
anatomist iu Europe, together with other men of science, 
demonstrates beyond doubt, that the dark circle surround- 
ing the nipple of a white woman contains precisely the 
same pigment which universally colors the skin of the 
negro. 

The physical as well as psyohologieal differences which 
exist, are not of such weight as to fatally reduce the Afri- 
can race to an irredeemable inferiority. But should even 
this be the case; on no human, moral, or social grounds 
can it be justifiable to depress the race still more ; to de- 
base it ; to deprive it, by slavery and by unparalleled sys- 
tematic oppression, of the feebler attributes of manhood 
which it has received from nature. If even the negro 
should be unable to use his powers with the same vigor as 
the white man, he is not therefore to be transformed into 
a chattel. 

But these statements and assertions remain unsustain- 
ed by science or by history, which shows that the branches 
of the Haraitic race were the first founders of states, of 
pohty, and of cities, and thus the first inventors of useful 
and mechanic arts, without which no culture of the soil. 
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no cou'.tructioii of walls and dwellings was possible The 
cardinal distinction vad pie emmence of the Caucasian 
Indo European, oi Japhetiaa race ecnaists not thus abio 
lately in tte powei of invention or initiation This fae 
nlty IS the lot of the Asiatics among the descendants of 
Shtm and of VLim by whom the Japhetian the Aman, 
viat initiated into the rudiments of material and mental 
ciTiIiaition The peculioiity of the European consists 
piiminlj in the boundlo&s power of expansion m the im 
pulse the indmation to sow ti the right and to the left, 
to scatter and implant hia ideis to extend his activity m 
all directions Easily impiesiibie and urged by inward 
impulse as well as by external events, more secsitire to 
their action than the otter members of the humin family, 
the European becami. the a iima movens of the j^lobe 
But he disavows those of his race who on this supernrity 
base the right to tran^foim into eternal brutisra their less 
fortunate or e\en their appaiently less endowed fellow 
creatures 

The absolute necessity in America of mainta nmg the 
eoloied \ pulation in bondage is suppoited by an axiom, 
very un&kilfully twi&ted out of general histoiy It is as 
sorted that whenex er a superur race comes m contact with 
an inferior one, tht second must lue* itably become enslaved 
by the former Never was a greater fallacy brought 
forward Its conooetors are bound aboie all to clearly 
Mtabiish wheiein genuine superiority oonsiots Whether 
it is civility, advanced culture, and diversified mental and 
material development, that constitute a superiority, or only 
daring, physical force, warbke piopensities, military or- 
ganization and diseiplme Nearly all the conquests, and 
thus the contacts, of different rates recorded in history, 
were made by nations mfeiioi in cnility, by mere barbar 
nans, ovei others mire den loped The Medes and Per- 
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sians of Cyrus were far inferior in every kind of ciiUure 
to tlie Lydians, Assjiians, Egyptians, and all the other 
flourishing states of Asia Minor. These states were suh- 
dued. The prisoners of war, the populations of cities taken 
hy storm, became transformed or were sold into slavery; 
but nowhere ha* e whole races or nations been subjected 
to domestic bondage The Maeedomins of Philip and 
Alexander were thorough barbarian'!, when they subdued 
Gieeee, and they did not enslave the Greeks, but on the 
contrary, they were cnilized, grecised, by them Nei 
tlii,r were the Eomans of the first centuriei after the found- 
ing of the city superior in culture tn the fcamnites the 
Etruiians and the Greek population of Itily Haimg 
extended their domination oi er the peninsula, the Romans 
did not jnakp chattels of tbe Itahoti by tbt wboluoale 
The Eoman conij^uest m G-aul, as o\er the world as then 
known was not for estdbli'^hm^ domestic bondage over all 
the yanous subdued races. Tiie number of slaves increas- 
ed principally by the warlike process above pointed out. 

When the races of the North overran and destroyed 
the Eoman Empire, they were barbarians. These invad- 
ers to be sure enslaved the populations on whose necks they 
established their dominion, more generally than any for- 
mer conquerors recorded in history. As a race, the Ger- 
mans issued from one and the same root as those whom 
they enslaved. They had the same origin, whether con- 
sidered as descendants of the Japhetians, of the Caucasians, 
or of the Indo-Europeans. The enslavement was the re- 
suit of events, and not of any absolute law ruling and reg- 
ulating the destinies of the human kind. And, as it has 
been pointed our in another chapter, all these northern 
conquerors in the course of time became humaniaed, civil- 
ized, absorbed, assimilated, recast hy those among whom 
they settled, and over whom they ruled. The character 
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of the French, Spaniards, and Italiana, haa no traits m 
common with that of the Germans. The Normans cnn- 
quered the Anglo-Saxons, and partly enslaved them, al- 
though both Normana and Saxons descended originally 
from tlie Scandinavians. And the original character of 
these sea-rovers was almost completely changed hy contact 
with the civility of Eranee, and with the nations among 
whom they settled. These Mormans, although conbidered 
by some as forming a superior race, and appeared as such 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, mised, blended, and 
assimilated with peculiar facility with the populations 
among which they established themselves; and thus in 
new conditions and conjunctures soon changed their origi- 
nal character. What a difference hetween the English 
and French Norman ! The nobility of Sicily aud Naples 
descending from Tancred, Eobert Guiscard, and their 
followers, in the nest generations lost nearly all traits of 
resemblance to the Nonuans of France, and to those of 
England under the Plantagoncts. The fierce Arab-Ma- 
hometans were modified hy the Syrians in Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Damascus, etc., as well as hy the Moors in Africa. The 
Tartars, i w 1 h d hy the Chinese; 

and, as a b th b 1 t th M g 1 n stock. 

Few y f w th nt y X mples, where the 

barbarian q t d th 1: h influence of the 

more civ I d l[u d d p d ver him the ab- 

solute sw y f phy If A d n ch cases oppres- 

sion was n t fmdthlt domestic slavery. 
The Tu ks th t 1 nt U t tions of this in 

their rel t w th tl G 1 SI Armenians, and 
other Ch t p jul t B t w 11 ny one maintain 

that th Turl m ] to the others ? 

The rel g u h tility f th M 1 nis to Christianity 
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al n pi d aa m t bl ^arrie^, and prevented 

mlamtndl t f fpressioii. 

Sh ul 1 th h t I d be all in favor of the 

ply m th tl y could have bo bearing 

wh t th 1 t f th bite with the colored 

n th U t d St t Th European came in eon- 

t t th t nt t w th th African, but with, the 

th Ind who was to be enslaved, 
m h y leaning. The African 

t 1th by bbery, by a most infa- 
at Id t an individual, already 
T jw t fy and logically confirm 
t f tl xiom, as well as the snp- 
p t t A ' Ji gbt to fit ont a great ex- 

pedition and make a descent upon Africa, meet the negi'o 
face to face, conquer him, and establish their beloved 
slavery in his native land. 

In our epoch the conquests made by European nations 
over really or apparently inferior races or tribes, and the 
establishment of European dominion over them, is not 
followed by domestic slavery, or even by any kind of serf- 
dom or villanage. France does not enslave the Arabs 
and Bedouins, but raises them to civilized life, confers 
upon them equal civil rights with Erenchmen. England, 
notwithstanding the bloody fiscal pressure upon the Hin- 
doos, does not deprive them of civil rights nor of culture, 
but propagates amongst them civilization, erects schools, 
and treats them as human beings. England does not enslave 
the Anstralians or the Papuans, nor deprive them of hu- 
man and civil rights. Russia, although serfdom prevails 
in her bosom, does not extend it over the conquered tribes, 
whether settled or nomadic, pastoral or roving. And thus, 
by an extraordinary anomaly, those weaker, inferior popu- 
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lations eEJoj more human rights than even tho immense 
majority of the domineering race. 

In this sacrilegious way tho aunals of oir lace irc 
ransacked to bear evidence of the neoess ty or ot the Ilea:, 
ednesa of slavery, although they tflath on every pi^e th it 
the ancient slavery was different in origin and in prmeijle 
from the American bondage. It mas not based m any 
physical or psychological inferiority or difference m one 
race that was doomed to serve anotLor but it resulted 
from one paramount fact, war and conquest The Spar 
tans, those fierce oligarchs of the G-ieci'in world who cul 
tivated no arts whatever, eomjuerid the Helots the de 
scendants of the Pelasgi, the first cudiaers of Southern 
Europe, and not at all an inferior race to the I>orid,na 
They brutalized their victims deliberately and purpowly 
by every vice and crime, and above all by fo&termg mtem 
perance among the Helots, to keep them cnBh^ed moie 
easily. In great dangers the Spartans bestowed on the 
Helots the rigtt of citizenship. Otten coguate and mostly 
kindred races, tribes of the same fam Ij and lau^uige 
enslaved each other. The slaves mentioned in the btr p 
tures and possessed by the Jews, were of the sami, Semitic 
race as the Hebrews. So were mostly ^ll the slaves of tho 
ancient nations, often their previous neighbors. So ttieeks 
possessed Greeks as slaves. Plato was onee sold into 
slavery. Philip of Macedon destroyed thirty-two Chalkidic 
cities, and sold their inhabitants into slavery. Alexander, 
after destroying Thebes, sold all the population into 
slavery, and the purchasers were mostly other Beotians, 
kindred of the Thebans. So Komans made slaves when at 
war with other kindred Italiot populations. * At one time 
Roman citizens could be sold into slavery by their credi- 
tors. And yet slavery among the Eomana and its influence 
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on the fate of the Koman repuhlie, form tho principal 
pivots on which American slavery is theoretically propped. 
The power of the Komaa master was at lut ma h t 
of life and death. It was pitilessly d Uy x d 

But absolute and tyrannical was the p w f th E m n 
father over hia wife and over his h Idr n Th R m 
mora! tone in all conditions and rel t n w g 1 

siern and cruel. The Eomana did t d 1 j 

a, social corner-stone, ■without which liberty could not 
exist. The Eoman le^st who resumed in short sentences 
the antic[ue sense of morality and justice, calls slavery em- 
phatically a state contrary to nature — contra naturam, as 
did before him Aristotle, Plato, and others. How different 
from OUT southern Papiuians and Tribonians ! The ser- 
vile origin of tbo manumitt J d' pp d t th f th t 
in the third generation. E t th S th th tain 
eternal. The material into t t 1 h <r^ 

peculium, were under the p t t n f th P ma p te 
tor. Adrian, the Antonin 1 g 1 t 1 f tl p t 
of the slaves. The Eoman 1 p ishlwthd h y 
one who unlawfully enslav d f m SI t 

qnity were not grown, bred p lly f th k t as 

is the case in Virginia ; the m 1 lyf t b g 
the feminine slaves. The h Id n f 1 w 

stmeted in sehoole, in ait nd bl h 

been architects, physician th t N ly U 

the monuments which have u 1 th J t t f 

of time, had slaves for arhttf tt A 

cording to some historians, "V t wh h t 1 

writings are still authority w 1 AI y G k 

rhetoricians, grammarians phil ph w 11 

slaves. The purest morali f t quity Ep t t id 
many years the slave of a b d It t And h II 

any body assert that the G k w t w i 
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History teaches that in proportion as slavery increased, 
the spirit of ancient Rome became faint. With the ex- 
tension of slavery, the free yeomanry was either destroyed 
or reduced to a degraded social state, like that of the 
southern free-white laborers and small cultivators. Not 
slaves but Cinoinnatus himself ploughed his farm, when the 
deputies brought him the news of his election by his fellow- 
citizens to the dignity of a dictator. When in the course 
of time tie soil of Rome was owned by wealthy patricians, 
and worked all over with slaves, Kome Imd no more the 
Fabii, the Horatii Cocles, the Scasvolte. Eoman virtue 
vanished before slavery, and Roman demoralization went 
hand in hand with its increase. In the first centuries of 
the republic — the blossoming period of Roman virtue — 
slaves were made in war alone ; and if the prisoners were 
not ransomed, then hereditary lirtL in bondage constituted 
the status of a slave. In the age of the degeneration of 
the republic—in those of the diasolution of thespirit and 
laxity of the laws, the husbandry of estates by slave 
labor was carried out by systematic huntiag for men. 
What for America was Africa, for Rome at that time was 
Asia Minor. Pirates or slave-traders, principally from the 
island of Crete and from Oilicia, stole men in the Greek 
Archipelago and around the eastern and southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is said that at the great slave-mart 
of Delos {the American New-Orleans), on one day ten 
thousand slaves were bought and sold. 

In the pagan world, divines, moralists, philosophers and 
statesmen did not exalt slavery. No one represented it as 
an idyllic state of society, or sang its praise and blessed- 
ness. Orations and speeches were not made to the Koman 
or Greek people to esalt bondage. Pliny, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch spoke of it in mild and estenuating language. 

The Roman world felk The destruction was not ot;- 
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casioned by the relaxation of slavery — a favorite a 
of the American pro-slavery philosophers On the con- 
trary, the extension of slav y w ffi nt and primary 
cause, among many second y f the downfall of 
Rome. Slavery deprived It ly f s, devoted, intelli- 
gent, energetic and aetivo cit La g estates worked by 
alavesj deteriorating the so i d t It e, reduced the 
population. Poverty, miae y w t th basis, and above 
it hovered the wealthy, eff m t d h d, immoral and 
Insurious slaveholder. Th ji p t ce had been long 
consumed to cold ashes. The mo.t unbounded and sordid 
egotism filled the mind and the heart of the people. 

The Roman world fell because a new light rose upon 
mankind, a light which the ancient pagan religious and 
social institutions could not stand. Because the material- 
ized conception of God and man was to give way before a 
higher, spiritual one. The time of the pagan uiviliaation, 
with all its religious and social ideas, was accomplished. 
The human race received a new password ; it was to bo 
impregnated with a purer and subtler essence. A new and 
loftier order was to prevail. Higher aspirations were to 
inspire man, and the past was to be blotted out or changed. 
The past was doomed to destruction. The idolatrous 
worship of the living Csesar could not exist by the side of 
the worship of the crucified Christ. Rome fell because 
the dvis Bomanus, the highest human dignity at that 
time, was superseded by the higher one of civis Chris- 
tianus, which signified brotherhood, love and self-denial. 
The Romaa world foil, because mackind was to be ini- 
tiated into union, and could not move further, as it was 
foroibly encompassed in material unity. The individualism 
of the ancient world was to make place for humanity. 

Slavery survived the Roman world, maintains south- 
ern philosophical science, and Bm:opean Christian nations 
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d their existence upon it. The most superficial in- 

t into history shows that feudal slaverj was in ao way 
a a social constructive element. 

The inliahitantB of the Roman Empire, slaves or free, 
became enslaved by the new conquerors. The conquered 
remained attached to the soil, which they cultivated for 
themselvea and for their masters. Villanage went hand 
in hand with bondage. They could not be detached from 
the earth. They also preserved the right of family, and 
families were not separated. At the commencement of 
tlie mediasval epoch, therefore, slavery did not possesa 
this fierce feature which it has in America. The con- 
quered were not sold in markets, neither could the master 
carry his slaves into any other region or land, as is done 
by the Araeviean planter in his migrations in search of a 
better and virgin soil. 

The slave-trade and slave-markets existed at that 
epocii in various spots of Europe, — in France, above all in 
Lyons; in various cities of Italy, espi-cially in Venice and 
Home ; and in some cities on the Baltic. But the market- 
able slaves were exclusively prisoners of war, or persons 
carried away by depredatory invasions of the Normans, 
Berbers and others. In the South and the West of 
Europe the slave-trade was principally supplied by prison- 
ers taken from the Moors in Spain and other Mahomedous 
of the Mediterranean shores, and in the. East and North, 
by those made by the Germans among various Si.laiio 
tribes living between the Baltic and the Adriatn, beas In 
the thirteenth century this traffic in slaves wholly disap 
peared from Europe. Since that epoch, serfdom, villanage 
likewise, became successively softened. In royal domims 
the serfs were put under the jurisdiction of common tri 
bunals. In genera! the serfs could acquire property, liti 
gate, appear as witnesses in civil and ciiminai easei, even 
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against their own masters. Thus Western Europe suc- 
cessively relieved itself from this curse, and history teaches 
that, in proportion as serfdom, villanage, was modified 
and destroyed, European nations emerged out of darkness ; 
culture, arts, industry, coxomerce, prosperity, extemled in 
wider and wider circles. Not in slavery was concentrated 
the patriotism, the honor of the chivalry, of the feudal 
knights. In tie epochs of the most direful feudal op- 
pression, the master hunting an escaped serf was scorned 
and nicknamed a 'man-hunter. The fugitive serf, if he 
was not caught in the lapse of a year and one day, acquired 
his liberty. In Italy, and above all in Genaany, the free 
cities scattered over the land served as a secure refuge for 
the fugitives, for these cities, as well as for a nobleman, 
to deliver up one of these fugitives was an infamy. 
Knights combated rather than commit such a feloniouH 
action. Many were the bloody feuds between cities and 
barons tliat were occasioned by the refusal of delivery. 
Nay, if a fugitive, once admitted into the refuge of a city, 
was caught in some way by his previous master, the city 
considered it as a violation of her rights and made it 
as f w Th f ty hk w d 1 t 

It f h t t y d f h nht 1 

dtif fgt twis y ymiti 

w th h 1 m t V. t hi m wh f n t th 

hdfthffldb h Ith tyfK Im 

Etni tj blggtthH t 

t th 1 11 p 1 th w 1 w th wh 1 f 

thmhttb fthp wbhddfh 

f, dwyhf^ ffm Ithwllf 

The misery, the degradation and the ignorance of the 
European proletariat is held up in comparison by the de- 
fenders and upholders of slavery, with what they call the 
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h ppy nd prosperous condition of the slaTes. True it ia 
th t th maasea of the daily laborers in Europe drag out an 
t fall of desolation. True it is that pauperism 

g w t the core of European society. The original source 
f th yil was social. It dates from the times when 
1 y erfdoin, viUanage, oppressed the masses. Nowa- 
d y h wever, the cause is purely economical. It results 
f m th distorted organization and combination of labor 
I p fal. It results from the disproportion in remn- 
n t and in the share of profits, duo to tlie original and 
mm d te creator of wealth; it results from a faulty and 
mp rf t co-ordination of man, and of Iiis intrinsic powers, 
f It and propensities. True it is likewise, that thi? 
d ply oted disorder ia powerfully alimented by the di- 
f society for ages into castes and classes, in virtue 
f wh h there are accumulated in the upper social strata 
lead-weights and drones, turning the scales on one 
eide, absorbing the reaulta of tie labor of the mass of the 
people, and rendering difficult its free ascension and nor- 
mal expansion. But the proletariat is not a distinct race, 
decreed by those above it to an eternal degradation and 
servitude in idea and in fact, or retained therein by laws 
as well as by brutal force. A noble or any other ouee 
prosperous person, when impoverished and destitute, merges 
in the proletariat ; he wades into the mire of pauperism. 
The proletariat reposes not on the principle that it is an 
indelible stain, an unchangeable condition excluding social 
and civil rights. In all the European nations, however 
slowly, there continually emerge from the proletariat, 
from among the poor, individuals who ascend, aec[uire com- 
parative wealth, position, and all the advantages of the 
world are thrown open to them. The proletariat, the 
poor, their progeny, are not sun'ounded, like the man of 
color — slave or free — by an insurmountable barrier separ 
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ratiEg tiem from civilization. Tlie so-ealled middle 
claaaes, the wealthy, the ariatocracy, was and is recruited 
from that mass, English aristocracy is in the major part 
composed of wliat once was an impure, a villiun blood. 
The poor of Europe are not deprived by laws and observ- 
ances of the right of religious worship and association, nor 
of marital rights, nor of family protection and ties, all of 
which the master of slaves severs according to bis own 
will and pleasure. The civil rights of the proletaries, of 
the poor, are absolutely equal to those of any otter member 
of society. The slave baa none, and the free-colored man 
scarcely the shadow of any in any State, Louisiana alone 
excepted — and there only as the remains of a,nciciit French 
and Spanish supremacy. In Europe political riglita de- 
pend upon material property ; and if tho poor can accruLre 
it, he enjoys political rights in all their plenitude. In the 
European nations there are different codes for the different 
social compounds. The life, the domestic occupations, the 
domestic hearth, the time, the labor of the proletariat, are 
not at the discretion and will of masters and owners. The 
proletariat, tho poor, are adequately protected by the 
same laws with all other members of the eommnnity or of 
the State. The poor man has the right of litigation 
against every body. The criminal code is the same for 
the man of tho so-called superior class, as for the proleta- 
ry, the poor. In Russia, where nobles have real privi- 
leges, where serfdom exists, the criminal code is even more 
severe towards a noble, on account of his social superi- 
ority, immunities, and advantages. In the slave States, 
justice, crime, and its penalties, vary in their tenor, defi- 
nition, application, according to their bearing on the slave, 
the man of color, the white man, or the master. What 
the moral sense, as well as the laws, of every civilized and 
humane society condemn and stamp as a crime, as " niaira- 
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ing," " killing in undue heat," or " undue correction," in 
the criminal legislation of the South is scarcely considered 
aB an offence. Laws and regulations exclude not the poor, 
the proletariat, from " mental instruction," as is done by 
the laws of the slave States, No government or law of 
any Enropoan country imprisons and fines a teacher for 
teaching the children of the poor ; while the laws of the 
Carolinas, of Georgia, of Virginia, and of all the Other 
Slave States, Kentucky, Maryland, and Delaware excepted, 
prohibit under heavy penalties the teaching of the colored 
race, enslaved or free. 

Neither the sovereigns nor the ariBtocracies of Europe 
consider the preservation of misery, ignorance and degra- 
dation among the masses as a social necessity. The unin- 
terrupted tendency and efforts of European rulers, of the 
European superior classes, of legislation and administra- 
tion, tend towaxds assuaging the evils of pauperism, to les- 
sen it, to educate the poor, to open to ttera issues, to sof- 
ten the misery, to alleviate the social burden pressing on 
their necks. Governments establish schools, and desire 
to instruct and enlighten. European rulers and the so- 
cially privileged of every class, do not prize the blessings 
of pauperism, but redden in shame or shudder at it. The 
legislation of the slave States increases from year to year 
in stringency, ferocity, and contempt for the claims of hu- 
manity. They aim uninterruptedly at making darkness 
darker, the yoke heavier the chains tighter the oppression 
more shocking, b daf,e and chattelhood m re inhuman 
and indestructibl The am of th r leg !at res s to 
destroy all the germs of humin feel ng ind capac ty n 
the slaves. For th i tie cqu table found t n of hmian 
relations is legally author tat vely subverte 1 Severan e 
of families, disrupt on of t ea, lacerat on of affections 
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■which are common even to animals, are sanctioned by 
their legislation. 

To compensate for all these curses, it is averted that 
tte slaves are better fed and clothed than the proletaries, 
the daily laborers, living in freedom ; that their physical 
wants and necessities are cared for j that diseases and 
hanger are averted or hoaled by the attention of their mas- 
ters. 

It is probable and even well-nigh certain, that planta- 
tions can be found scattered over the region of slavery, in 
which the chattels are treated more carefully, in which some 
allowance is made for their human origin. "Undoubtedly, 
likewise, the majority of masters try to avoid tyranny and 
harshne^ as far as possible, or as far as their own interest 
requires it. But the majority of elave owners oaonot 
spend their material resources in procuring to the slaves 
— even on a small scale, comparatively — a real, material 
prosperity. According to the avowal of the slave owners, 
slave iabor in itself is espensive, and in the smaller es- 
tates, by far more numerous thaa the larger ones, scarcely 
covers the cost. The owner has barely enough to sat- 
isfy decently his own wants and those of hia family, and 
no one will refuse any thing to himself and to his children, 
for the sake of hb chattels. Those are kept jnst above 
starvation; the physical forces are alimented enongb to en- 
able them to fulfil their daily tasks. The desolated hnta 
— those abodes of slaves, according to impartial witnesses, 
in an immense majority over the South, do not give an 
idea of sheltered, prosperous, and well-kept inmates. For 
one working chattel, well-fed and tolerably dressed, there 
are necessarily hundreds and hundreds covered with rags, 
fed on the scantiest and coarsest allowance. Like causes 
every where produce like effects. In certain general out- 
lines human nature is the same all over the world ; as an 
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ancient adage says : naiura humana semper sibi consona ; 
and slavery or serfdom in tusbanclry, in economy, in liouse- 
hold administration, works now in tte same way, stows tJie 
same phenomena that marked it among tte Romans, that 
marked it over Europe, that marks it stili, however mitiga- 
ted it may be, in those European countries where serfdom 
prevails, or where, although serfdom being abolished in 
principle, custom, habits, tradition, idleness and degrada- 
tion surround tbo large land owner, the onee master, the 
nobleman with numerous bTirdensomc retainers, if not 
chattels. Such was the case for a long timo among the 
Irish and Scotch clans ; so it is in Sicily, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in Hungary, in the Slavonias, in the Danubian 
Principalities, in numeiona hcuseholds of Poland and of 
Russia. Every where and ilways such retainer'' are often 
worse treated than favorite animali, is horses and dog^ 

But admitting that the phyoical c nditun ot the en 
slaved population in America is really as prosperous is it 
is represented, that all slayes or the majority of them ire 
fat, well-nourished and decently clad, this after all would 
be nothing more than what 11 doni, by every henaible hu'i 
bandraan for hia cattle and domestic animals, which must 
be nourished and well-cared foi, on ictount jt the labor 
whhthypfm E y 1 husbandmin attpnds tj 
d n h ppl 1 1 I oxen 01 hoi'.e=! and bo 

d th w f th 1 wh fter all is the moat es 
p d m t Id that IB renewed or pro 

d w th th g t t d fii Ity The apologi'iti of 

1yd th q t to hat if iocd, of physic dl 

in t f m g mp nsation f^r all the de- 

t t f m 1 th :,tiras, prove how undi,r 

tb mfl f 1 y th mp ehtn^ion, the teelmg of 

manhood is lowered m the mister him'jelf 

finally the question between awellfel hlave ind a 
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lean freeman was settled about eigliteen centuries ago, by 
the celebrated Eoraan fabulist Phsedrus, in the fable Xu- 
pu8 and Canis, beginning with the words — Qimm dulcis 
sii Ubertas brevUer prdoquar ; to wiieh I refer tlie par- 
tisans of slavery. 

Neither is it true that tlie enslaved populations are 
satisfied, and cheerfully support their bondage. Even 
if it were so, it would justify ones more an ancient ax- 
iom, and one eonflrmed by all ancient and modem observ- 
ers of Luman nature, that oppression, slavery, destroys 
manhood to that extent, whicli makes the slave insensible 
to the higtest good, to freedom. Thus we often meet 
with hardened criminals, to whom virtue, honesty, honor, 
become totally incomprehensible. So a distorted organ- 
ism often rejects the efforts to bring it back to a normal 
condition. How often an individual affected with an in- 
ternal chronic disease, or with some external excrescence, 
dreads the cure, refuses to submit to it, and prefers in- 
firmity to health and vigor. 

But innumerable and various facts give the lie to the 
assertion that the American slave loves slavery. He sub- 
mits to it, as says Alfieri of all oppressed :— 



Ma servi ogtior frementi. 

If the chattels are thus satisfied with their condition, 
what necessity evokes the almost daily framing of violent, 
ferocious laws, to defend, preserve and strengthen bon- 
dage, to make the chain more indestructible ? If the chat- 
tels are so fond of bondage, whence comes the dread of 
the masters to see them run away? What urgent neces- 
sity was there for the atrocious fugitive slave law f How 
is it that the Southern papers from all the States contain 
repeated advertisements of runaway slaves, with rewards 
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for their delivery, alive or dead? Why is it that others 
of these papers, from time to time announce that po^, 
eeasors of bloodhounds are ready to hire them out aud 
hunt the fugitives for twenty-five dollars tho job '' Strange 
evidences of the felicity aad satisfaction of the opjiieised 
What need of the cudgel, the whip, the gag the thumb 
Bcrew, the bell, and various other implements of refined 
torture, which stock the household armories of the jlan 
tations ? Must the devotion o£ the chattels be shored up 
with terror ? All this so much trumpeted kindness jf the 
masters notwithstanding, thousands and thousjnda of 
these human chattels oftea envy the treatment the nour 
ishment of the favorite dogs of their owners ' And tho'*i, 
murdered in their attempts to recover liberty, the motheis 
destroyiog their offspring, rather than to see them, slaves, 
redeem the atrocious aspersion on the colored population, 
as if it were blunted to the sense of liberty. Vainly is it 
maintained that such cases of utter despair are few and 
isolated. Few and isolated are the self-devoted martyrs 
of any oppressed people, but the blood and deeds of the 
martyrs bear evidence against the tyrants. 

Slavery as practised in tho States of the Union, civil- 
izes, ennobles Uie colored race, raises it above its kindred 
in Africa. These nefarious assertions are uttered as the 
crowning justification. The coarse varnish of tameness 
with which slavery glosses over its victims is not culture ; 
servility is not civilization. This varflish, corrosive in its 
action, eats up, destroys in the slave the dignity of man 
hood, which makes the savage snpeiior to the enslaved 
Civilization is then only genuine and beneficial when ^he 
preserves, nourishes, developes, purifies and iait.es higher 
aud higher the manly germs implanted by nature in the 
breast, in the mind of man. Such civilization alone en- 
nobles, but such is not the lot of the bl ive. Such is not 
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within tie range of slavery. The taming of tlic black or 
the mulatto to serve the wants, to fulfil the hiddings and 
the whims of the white man, is a desecration of the essence, 
of the principle, of the name of civilization. 

The colored race is not alone degraded by slavery. 
Fate in its eqiaitable retaliation blighta the white man with 
the deleterious exhalations. Nearly three-fourths of the 
white population in the Slave States do not own any prop- 
erty in man. The condition of the immense majority 
thereof, according to the accounts published by the de- 
fenders of slavery, is most deplorable. This population 
is subject to material, intellectual and moral privations, is 
reduced to the most miserable degradation. And this 
state, according to the same source of information, is yearly 
gro i wo The younger portion is less educated, less 

dus m wretched, physically and morally, and 

h VI in uninterruptedly. The habits of appli- 

a n b r ia lost among them, and thej " while 

w a state but one step in advance of the 

Ida h t." They grow up without mental and 

m as without any apprenticeship in me- 

h u and p ve skill. Slavery shuts against them 
S holders possess the best lands, and slavery 
IS not creative or propitious to the arts, industry or me- 
ohanical skill The whites find no demand, no employment 
for their labor nothing spurs them to order, to regulated 
activity to progre s^and the development of their faculties. 
The South doe? not possess towns, villages, and townships 
like th se which compose the IFree States, and above all 
New inglioid the first among the civilized countries of 
the Chii tian world. The germs of liberty, of culture, of 
progress of comjrehension and firm adhesion to human 
rights of then regulated reasonable exercises, are nursed 
and bi ught toith in these villages. On them prominently 
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reposes the prosperity, the freedom, tte future of Ameri- 
can destinies. These villages are so many foci of light 
and morality, of intelligent, orderly activity. Out of these 
villages and townships, pours forth uninterniptedly the 
radiant stream of life, whose innumerable rivulets carry 
and spread civilization over America, whose halo corus- 
cates hrilliantly in the hbtory of our race. 

All is darkness and desolation in the Slavery States. 
The reports and messages of their GEovernors resound with 
complaints of poverty, exhaustion, record the decreasing 
productivity of the knd, the increasing ignorance among 
the mass of the white population. According to those of- 
ficial reports and messages, there are scores and scores of 
thousands who can neither read nor. write in each State. 
Schools are rare and are maintained with difficulty 
Twhpfthlgt mfwfthwlthiplt 
wh h t t t fh ms 1 f m 

m 1 t I bl h 1 f th g 1 1 Th 
pi d t th h Id d th f p t 

tt ptblghl 11 g d 

th m t th N th T h f b fh m 

ptdfniNwEld h flltlpd 

d t mm t 1 )1 m th 1 h Idmg 

&t t 

M t n b t t f 1 h t 

htlt,ltd bt ti tthm >m 

wh t f m p trat g t th Th "^ th 

1 g h hh ult f m d th wh t 1 I 1 t 

1 th th 1 tt Is Th y th t 11 g t 

p t m h t fth N th Th 1 ht 

cned white masses would cease to be the tools of the slave- 
owners, and slavery would be undermined, and then ex- 
plode. It would take volumes to collect the contemptuous 
utterances of Southern so-called statesmen, orators, theo- 
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rists, stigmatiziDg enlightened industry and it 
ted with tLe intellectual progress of working populations. 
Never did the most feudal, aristocratic, and benighted 
times in Europe witness such a hatred towards indepen- 
dent, industrial populations and communities, as is mani- 
fested by the Southern slave-masters. Not from these 
rulera of the destinies of the South, nor its laboring classes 
— of whatever color— is to be expected the fostering of 
culture, or any step for mental amelioration, and the ma* 
terial improTemcnt so closely connected with it. Not in 
this way act the Governments, the superior classes in Eu- 
rope. And in face of this thorough degradation of the 
white population of their own kindred, of the descendants 
of those who fought the battles of independence, the up- 
holders of slavery dare to upbraid the civilization of those 
whom they call the "greasy mechanics" of the North, 
scrutinize the condition of the proletariat in Europe, and 
represent slavery ae the only guarantee of prosperity to 
the masiies. 

Preedom, under whatever shape it manifests itself, is 

and always was repulsive to ulitrarchies. The Southern 

lig hj h t f n m and t bstauce, abhorring free 

111 f hladmnf ry color who are ele- 

t 1 by tl n 

H t y fully p th t 1 g hies aro more fatal to 

so ty th n n th m t bm ted power of one man. 
bt U m t b an 1 by founded exclusively on 

t!i t t al b Oligarchies based on a 

tain t d t 1 ht n th p ession and exercise of 
p w ha h d th b half th ame traditional feei- 
ng nthm cutmltb ruled for generations, 
a tmdt dth ulas exercising a legiti- 
•Ji * P w tl m But th lavery oligarchy is in 
p pi nd p 1 1 1 ! t u t uperior to the rest of 
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the white population. It is only by using its wealtli 
influence for sjstematieallj debasing the whites, and 
taining them in poverty and degradation, that the el 
holder can maintain over them his haneful prepondera 

Facta and not fiction prove how slavery denaturalizes, 
distorts the great principle laid down hroadly and eselu- 
aiveiy at the foundation of American society. Facta and 
not fiction evidence how directly it is opposed to the ten- 
dencies of the free civilized part of the American Union, 
as well as to those of Europe. The efforts of reason, of 
culture, of social morality, are directed towards generaliz- 
ing, among the maasea, self-respcet, good breeding, honor- 
able pride of labor, generous, elevated feelings, polish of 
manners; in one word, towards elevating the social level, 
the social tone ; and thus towards diminishing even to its 
total disappearance the aristocratic, social and political 
distinctions. Slavery constrains itself to build up what is 
distanced, abandoned by the spirit of our age. But her 
productions are shams ; her aristocracy is a counterfeit; 
her social polish only a coarse gloss. 

Slavery is a curse more fatal to the master than to the 
victim. It deteriorates the mind, hardens the heart, and 
makes the ^ave-breeder perpetually (alee to the better im- 
pulses of human nature, A slave-owner is a good master, 
kind-hearted, patient, full of forbearance and care as long 
as the slave is abject, fawning, crawling, and submissive, — 
as long as he licks his chains, and the hand which forges 
them. But the shghtest breath of manhood raises the an- 
ger of that kind master, in whose opinion the slave de- 
serves condescension, good treatment, as long only as ho 
acquiesces in being a brute, but becomes highly condem- 
nable and is to be ferociously repressed as soon as he feels 
himself to be a mau. 

To the planter as a child, and afterwards as a grown up 
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man, in his daily domestic life, is wautiEg in his relation 
with the slave that which exclusively curbs' and regulatea 
the exuberance and the original force of human paasioES. It 
is the early, calm, omnipotent influence of a, genuine moral 
culture, softening the savage impulses of our nature. He 
grows up upon the plantation surrounded by beings whom 
he is accustomed to consider below him morally and mental- 
ly, as formmg a medium between man and brute, ezistiag 
there to obey his bidding, to satisfy his will and pleasure. 
As a child, as a boy, he sees and hears instances of sever- 
ity, nay of cruelty, modified mostly by the material inter- 
est f jr not weakening -aid disaiiliug a nei-LSSary and costly 
tool ^0 he reaches the age of manhood, and tlie soften- 
in|T influences ot rtason, of the world without begin to 
work un his mind, only when the firet impreg'fiona are 
already deeply stamped, when they hive penetrated his 
whole fiame, ^nd then may aiise withm his bosjm i 'itiu^- 
gle between his better nature, and tiiia falaehood of bis 
condition m his domestii, lelatioii'i — at war with his posi 
tion, his relations with the world without In sui,h mo- 
ments sincere men among the slaveholders have condemned 
and deprecated slavery. But misunderstood self-mtercst, 
prejudices, false pride, generally mamtain tho upper hand. 
Men enjoying immunities must necessarily have prejudices, 
and prejudices pervert and overpower the mind. The 
slaveholder carries tlrem within hiih, they bear heavily on 
all the relations of life, of a man, a citizen, a republican a 
politician, a divine, a lover of study and science, or whatever 
other pursuits in life he may choose. And so slavery, 
originatmg on the American soil by an accident, in a mer- 
cantile speculation, about half a century ago, considered 
as an evil by the most patriotic men of the South, is up- 
held now as an offensive weapon against the moral sense of 
our age, against the general outcry of civilization. It b 
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no longer an economical aTailability, and stil! leas a social 
evil, but a high moral ohligation, a social law, a nursery of 
freedom, an agency of culture. Few minds or hearts can 
resist such an unnatural tension. Thej lose elasticity, 
become incapable of any loftier impulse, whaterer might 
be the otherwise generous propensities of those laboring 
under this mental disorder. 

Beyond the regions blighted with slavery, the slave- 
holder comes in contact with a different social state, with 
other notions and convictions, with men more or less 
strongly condemning what he is bound to uphold. This 
necessity makes him tmeasy. He feels that he carries a 
burden of moral and social condemnation ; the beat among 
them are always on the defensive, or in a state of a bane- 
ful, uawholsome mental irritation. Some of them speak 
then of slavery as of an evil inherited, which they are un- 
able to avert, to change, or to modify. If such are their 
true convictions, then how can they harmonize with the dig- 
nity of manhood the upholding by their political vote, or 
even by silent acquiescence, those who proclaim slavery a 
good a blessing ind who irag the legislative action of the 
Stat t t h d make the evil irremediable, or 

wh d t nt ns ly th fiirts of the States, of the South- 
ern p pul t ns t w i tending it over lands hitherto 
n t bl ht 1 W th th u ? If conscience speaks loudly 
in th ra d th y t fl t ff through false shame, interest, 
or the spirit of paity, then they willingly degrade them- 
selves. Or if their manifestations of regret are insincere, 
if they are made only for the sake of appearances, to avert 
from themselves the disgust of others, to be taken for en- 
lightened or humane, then they have no claim on respect 
and consideration. Either way, therefore, the best of them 
are forcibly dragged by slavery into hypocrisy, into a strug- 
gle with the better longings of human reason and nature. 
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Others agaia beai" up against the accusations of the out- 



nohle faculties and impulses depressed or blighted by the 
emanations of a social and political state which sooner or 
later must unavoidably tarnish them. Such do not gire 
the tone, either in social or political relations, to the im- 
mense majority of their fellow- citizens. Their lEfluenco 
or action does not como to daylight, nor manifest itself 
in legislative enactments, or other public utterances. They 
are subdued or overawed — and some of them end by howl- 
ing with the wolves. 

At the family hearth, slavery loosens and desecrates 



the family ties, the relati 
displcCy themselves nnbri 
tJons, matrimonial fideli 



) by blood ; lust and lewdness 
In those unchecked rela- 
;lity wholly disappears. The great 
numbers of mulattoes arc living evidences thereof. Among 
the ancients, concubinage was not condemned either by 
religion, ethics, customs, manocrs or laws, as it is in Chris- 
tian society. Then the trafHo in slaves was not a business 
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organized in the manner m whieli it exists now m the 
Southern States. By thi^ orginizition the jrodui-e of 
blood is here hrought mto the market Fatheis thu& &ell 
their children; or it the be'^t Iir thor^ si tera sell the 
offspring of their comm n parent ind thus the trafficking 
extends among the nearest eonne(,t ons by blood 

The external manifestations of the influence of °\3l\ e y 
on the slaveholders must be judged by the tom^ tin, cu 
toms, actions, and tie degree ot mental eultur of t] e 

Where public ed icaf ion is generally neglected the 
mombera of a commimity po& essing iLmite 1 means soon 
sink into a state of mental torpjr The small planter la 
secluded from the world fiom social anl ciyil softening 
influences. A domestic despotism redJeBoness in 1 self 
will, become for him the attributes of belf j,OTernmeit 
The means of sustaining tlie feobio sparks f culture — f 
he has received any — ore beyond his reach, and thus aban- 
doned, he necessarily becomes jmbruted. His habits and 
manners become ficioe, brute force is substituted for law. 
Accustomed to subdue by violence every opposition of his 
chattels to his will, he carries into civility, into contact 
with society, the same indomitable and injurious vehe- 
mence. Thus are bred the perpetrators of those bloody 
assaults, of lynching and burning, deeds of which accounts 
are to be found continually m the Southern press. These 
men use bloodhoimds. Honor m their comprehension 
becomes brutality, assassination and murder the manifes- 
tation of courage. Each of them carries the decision of 
law the sword of justice, in his own hands, and deals blows 
a pi a u In their brutality, their prejudice, their 
p d th y t at the laws with contempt, and thus justify 
the c m[ la nts f those more humanized among the South- 
e n nh 1 t nt about the degradation of the public sense 
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of morality, rendering impossible by juries and judges tte 
conviction of criminals 

This great ■flayeholdiag ma*"s produces and oLcts th se 
legislators for iheir Stitea or f r C ingress ■whoae enact 
ments — by thi,ir worsliip of ignorance and of dukness 
and by their ft rocity— outrage the comprehension dcsc 
crate the name of law These enactments making boniage 
daily and daily more stringent and pitiless, or attempting 
its extension, are the best evidences of the moral ruin into 
which slavery drags its white victims. Before the tribu- 
nal of morality, of reason, of justice, and of history, the 
one who enacts such laws is lower m the seile of human 
being? than tliose against whom such hws ire directed 
Humanity must condemn any society which can onh be 
maintained by intiea'ing legislative, and theretoie cod 
blooded Tiolenee 

Where the immense maioiity of tii, population 11 en 
sli\ed the one portion by law the other by ignorance, 
where labor and industry are regaaded with contempt, 
there agiicultuiL principally absorbs the productive actii- 
ity The South, by the nature of its products considers 
itself as a region exclusively predestined for agriculture 
But 'la^ery prevents the a^iicultuial interest fiom keep 
ing pace with the material improvements in that branch 
of industry G-enenlly, the ancient routme 13 preserved 
the immense majoiity of plantations >!r^uander labor and 
time in using the worthless, old-fashioned implements of 
husbandry. Thus slavery is compelled to reject inventions 
which would make agriculture profitable. The lands in 
old and new States become quickly unproductive, exhaust- 
ed by coarse, irrational husbandry. This is the general 
lamentation echoed in official and non-offioial documents. 
But nevertheless the planters, and the merchants who grow 
iat on the former, proclaim that the South ought only to 
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base its prosperity on the exports of ita crude products, tliat 
free trade is the only natural, economical policy of that 
region. The Southern planter forgets, or rather does not 
comprehend, that all the industries are blended, and pro- 
gress hand in hand, that to exclude one blights most as- 
suredly the other. The most industrious countries and 
regions of Europe, England, Belgium, parts of Germany, 
Normandy, Elanders, are likewise foremost among all 
otheis m agriculture. Free trade is the death of prosper- 
ity and progre"? The human mind and intellect as well 
ae the human body prospers in variety, in the manifold ap- 
phoatiDn of its fj,cuUies Neithei man n r nature is 
rwled by oneness and ouL^ightedness, Matter alapta 
itself to multifaiions productuns and use when plied and 
directed hy the intellect and the hand of man Haimony 
of mental ind mateiiil bfe in individuals communities 
and nati us con^sts m the duelopment of laiieties m 
the cnmbmatioa ot various chords and tunes A man whose 
mmd is concentrated in one idea — wl atever be its mtrin 
sio value — destroys within himself the tdnessof his na 
tnre As operative uimg prmcijally one of hn limbs 
distorts it and the harmony of bis frame is destroyed 
A countiy demoted fo a single labor working out a single 
branch of production, becomes impoverished mentally and 
physically. Its inhabitants sink in every respect, and be- 
come inferior to those who multiply and diffuse their men- 
tal and intellectual occupations, who vary to infinity their 
pursuits in life. The exclusively agricultural countries 
have been always inferior, and their inferiority is not 
limited to the laborers only — either free, serfe, or slaves, 
— ^but stamps the immense majority of the ruling class, 
be it noblemen or planters. 

Serfdom, contempt for free labor and civilization, arro- 
gant prefiumption and free trade, exclusively and absolutely 
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ciused the deitniction of Poland The Polish iirfa, is 
well as tliose of G-ennany Kus'iia and ot aoiat otlier pirts 
of Eastern Europe were ot the same rice of the 'iime 
hloud as then mTiters or the nohility There exiiti, how 
ever, the most pertet.t analoay bttween the social state 
the poblical iction and the reasnnmgi if the ■'la^e hrcel 
er«, nnd that of the anoient Polish nohility Poland was 
for seieral centuries neirly the tnly granary uf Europe, 
above all of tlie BOithern part as the cotton plantei en 
joya at pre'^ent the monopoly of eottin The Polish no 
bilitj imported most of the manufietured aeees^aries of 
life fiom abroad, instead ot fustermg induitiial develop 
meat at home For centuries free trade flourished m the 
fullest blaze, and with it increased domestic miserj abjcc 
tiOQ and iguoranoe Free tialc impeded and jre entcd 
the sprouting the growth of m mduatrial actn e int 11 g nt 
national class the few unavoidably necesaaiy iitisaus aal 
operatnes were all fore ^iiera There was no native mid 
die cld'^ of any conbejuenee to tand between the serf 
and the nobleman as theie is none in the South between 
the slave and the master The mass of the nobility 
amounting to between two and three hundred thousind 
— anl all in p mciple politicjUy e^ial — con tituted tie 
pohtical and civil nat )ii is is the ease to a ^ it exte it 
with the aggregate of planters and skvehol Ic The 

magnates possessed polish and culture the imn e sc n a 
jority ot the small or jooi nobility weie a la/y i^, lait 
pugnacious boisteions rabble although not murderers oi 
treaeherous assassins not heroes of the cudgel They 
were clan oious at political leunions and diets vualeitlj 
ojpoang lefoims md progress averse to recognizing hu 
man and p htioal lights in otheia They consideied in 
dustrial J irsuits and occupaf on^s a« beneath the ii They 
spoke with the amo mtcmi t ot Iheir mtell ^ nt oi lerly 
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laborionsj progressiTe, enlightened neighbors, the G-er- 
mans, as the slavehreedera speak of the Yankeea, so far 
superior to them, in every way. The Polish nobles boast- 
ed that the world would become staryed without their 
cerealia, that they could buy for them whatever else 
they wanted, as the South boasta that the world will be 
naked without its cottou. The world went on ; the G-er- 
man neighbor, Prussia — which as a state shot out of Po- 
lish imbecility — ia to-day among the greatest and most 
enlightened nations ; Poland, with its nobility, feeble and 
decrepit, dissolved in ignorance, has disappeared from 
the record of living nations. So mental and material 
degradation, the fruits of serfdom and of free trade, dug 
for centuries the abyss into which Poland fell 

The South be^ns to feel its degradation, its backward- 
ness, its industrial and commercial dependence. It tries 
to remedy it by conventions and resolutions, that such or 
such a port or city ia to become a Southern metropolis ; 
that trade is to espaud, navigation and industry to be 
created. But liberty, eiviliaation, the free opening of all 
issues to human activity,. respect for free labor, intelligent 
and educated populations, and not boisterous and foolish 
conventions, create trade, animate cities, raise manufao- 
tures, build ships, and evoking a higher life, evoke and 
fix prosperity. 

Not conventions and resolutions, but freedom has made 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, the centres of the com- 
mercial wealth of this hemisphere. Freedom erects cities 
as Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and others, which, 
emerging as by a spell from nothingness, teem with indus- 
try, trade, grow with an unheard of rapidity ; while 
Charleston and Savannah, old already by centuries, backed 
by the cotton-growing and slave-whipping South, situated 
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first time the history of tte human race will have to deeply 
imhrue in blood and shame the annals of a society, in 
which terror, remorseless espionage, iuesorable hatred 
carried to homicide, became the supremo law, being per- 
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petrated not by a single despot and his aecompliees and 
mereenariea, but by whole communities. 

In vain for slavery are the teachings of history, the 
fate of tyrants and tyrannies, the rapid fall and ruin of 
social systems, conditions and bodies, needing in self-defence 
to be upheld by stringent and atrocious laws, treading 
in their fury upon freedom, rights, and independent con- 
victions. In the whole world's history never was oppres- 
sion carried out more consistently, conducted with such 
reckless energy, cold blood, understanding and discern- 
ment, than that by Snlla in Rome, for the sake and in the 
name of the Roman patricians. But the oligarchical des- 
potism for which Sulla acted could not stand ; the patri- 
cians lost their power, and the hecatombs of people were 
avenged by their blood. 

On such a social condition is supported what in the po- 
litical struggles of America takes the name of the demo- 
cratio party. But as Demosthenes said ; " To a democracy 
nothing is more essential than a scrupulous regard to 
equity and justice." Here slavery extends its action be- 
yond its geographical boundaries, and encroaches upon the 
domain of liberty. So it accomplishes the perversion of 
names and principles. The Southern, the slavery States, 
as a political party in the Union, form the hot-bed, the 
heart, the pivot of such a, demoeracy. Never was mis- 
nomer more salient, never a confusion of truth and false- 
hood, of right and wrong, of justice and injustice more 
complete. A society wherein bondage, degradation, con- 
tempt for labor, for popular education are the cardinal 
strictures, is held up as demoeracy. Whereas the efforts 
of true democracy are uninterruptedly directed to eman- 
cipate, to enlighten man, to exalt him in proportion to 
his intrinsic worth, and thus to exalt labor, the true main- 
spring of democratic association and polity. Tlius de- 
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mocraey, one of tie highest and most salutary philosophi- 
cal and Boeial conceptions, identified, embodied in slavery, 
has hecome a social nicer. The annals of the past, or 
modern European theories, woidd be searched in vain to 
elucidate how this most generous principle could he ever 
distorted to such an extent for the use of narrow, egotisti- 
cal schemes and views. It was the lot of America to 
show how it becomes degraded in its substance, when re- 
duced to merely a partisan denomination, a shroud ex- 
tended over a socially and politically corroded body. 

The confessors of the thus desecrated democracy, pro- 
claim her to be conservatire of darkness and slavery, of 
abuse and prejudice. Ent democracy in its genuine and 
pure nature, as it really constitutes the essence of Ameri- 
can society, is neither conservative nor destructive. 
American democracy in its germ, in ita growth and devel- 
opment, has been hitherto and is now integrally creative, 
Belf-improving and progressive. Such a democracy spurns 
the revolting assooiation with slavery, deceitfully seeking 
a shelter behind the splendor of the name, aa crime often 
assumes or borrows the semblance of virtue. 

Mental sterility preeminently stamps the pro-slavery 
Stat^. In the boundless expanse of the human mind, the 
slavery region alone gives no signs of a healthy, intellec- 
tual activity. It is a dark speck on the auroral horizon 
of literary America. Science, scholarBhip, mechanic in- 
ventions, poetry, arts, In one word, the domain of intui- 
tions, of knowledge, as well as that of imagination, belongs 
almost exclusively to New England and to the other free 
States. The South is a withered desert. And as in the 
desert, only a few plants are brought forth by nature's crea- 
tive power ; so in the slavery land it is only a puny slave 
literature that thrives. Forcibly bent and circumscribed 
into a narrow and crooked orbit, the soutliern intellect has 
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seemingly lost all susceptibility, it shrinks and wastes in ita 
reatrietion. It is impossible to rise into the higher domains 
of science, to thint, to combine, to embrace and diversify, 
when the power of independent investigation is thwarted 
in man by absolute, narrow, preconceived, and deeply im- 
printed notions. But the South is proud of not produ- 
cing, of not possessing thinkers. Poets and axtists can 
find no high inspiration and impulse in the clang of 
chains. In the fcTerish excitement which surrounds them 
on all sides, the inner world of imagination dissolves and 
vanishes. The pro-slavery or the southern intellect has 
only one issue open, is impressible but by one single phe- 
nomenon, directs its activity towards one single object, 
embraces and comprehends only one single problem, and 
that is slavery. Ita forced literary efforts are iike those 
of a paralytic for motion. Disgust and sorrow fill the 
mind in wading through such a miasmatic pool, in witness- . 
ing such a defilement of the noblest faculties. 

European pauperism — this favorite contrast which sla- 
very champions urge against their opponents — European 
pauperism has not stifled the activity of mind, has not 
dried up or cooled the heart-warmth of those devoted to 
intellectual or scientific pursuits and occupations. Where 
this social evil is the most deeply rooted, there has ap- 
peared against it the most vigorous scientific, philosophical, 
and literary reaction. Statesmen, moralists, theologians, 
economists, poets, artists, in one word, all those whom the 
all-embracing genius of humanity illuminates and incites 
in various ways — all those investigate, analyze the evil, try 
to find a cure, or at least an alleviation ; others, by reality 
or fiction, depict its blighting influence on the poor as weJi 
as on the rich. Wbatover in other respects may have 
been the depravation of those who have supported by their 
pon the abuses of caste or despotic rule, they have never 
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to maintain the independence of ecience and letters, against 
the all-crusbing mental and material corrosion of slavery. 

The recognition of slavery as a cardiual social and po- 
litical elemGct, baa destroyed the true statesmanship which 
was once the glory of the Southern region. The men who 
engendered the revolutionary epoch and the independence 
of this country, did not belong to the range of pro-slavery 
convictions. Patrick Henry, Washington, Jefferson, and 
the other great patriots of that time, belonged to an 
anti-slavery epoch. Those men who, as patriots, states- 
men, will shine immortal in the annals of our race, those 
pilots of the new-bom nation among the breakers surround- 
ing hei first independent movements — these by theircreed, 
their culture, their convictions, belonged to the general 
Christian, humane, and at that time European civilization. 
They had nothing in common with the modern exponents 
of the South. In common with the moral creed of the 
civilized world, they recognized in slavery an evil, a curse. 
They admonished their compatriots to arrest, if not to ex- 
tirpate it. For them civic virtue and patriotism were not 
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condensed into the lielief in slavery. Its modern off- 
shoots in the couhclIs of their own States, or in thoso of 
the Union, are of a wholly different suhstanco and mould, 
la vain one searches in them for broad conceptions, for an 
enlightened and warm patriotism for generously elated 
and high-toned feel n f w d a h n leas. Never 
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of the age. Quick and in widening circles extends the 
corrosion. Now the younger generation distances already 
in virulence and blind worship of slavery, those who first 
abandoned the glorioui and luminous path of their revolu- 
tionary sires. Its exasperation agamst freedom and hu- 
man rights, its hostility to discussion, Its indifference to- 
wards ennobling and fructifying culture, increases in pro- 
portion to the space of time which separates it from the 
forefathers. Those drew their wisdom from the fountain 
common to the world's civilization Now the deteriorated, 
secluded social organism maliCi public education more and 
10 
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more divergent from that of otter civilized eommunities, 
more and more cireamseribed, eompressed In thia man- 
ner pro slavery educationisioidof elasticity, of generality, 
of free ctoiee is tl•^mmelled m its expansion The aim 
publicly asserted is, to ekv ate elave hreederi slaveiy up 
holders The avowed tendency it to turn all iciencu up 
side down The mental and moral training of tlie youth 
H to become m liaimony with the tocial institution A 
conclusion logical in itself, and theiefore producing re 
pelted appeals from dmnei prifi,B3or3, politicians and 
the press, for the production of new source'^ or botks for 
tuition la scieucei history religion and morality all to 
be made m tccordance with slaveiy 

fcuct 1 proLeedmg is not new m the history of the 
attempts and efforts tj degrade reason to blight heart and 
aoul It originated with the Jesuits In order to de 
prave the joutktul mmds, the Jtsaits, in tht,ir educational 
estabbshments, adjust the acieueea to ?uit their purpose 
Ethics religion, hiatory positive facts and phenomena, 
truth recognized by ages, are peri erted dnd form the 
■venom instilled as knowledge So they hive poi&oncd 
geneiation after generation But m the end Jesuitism, 
Jesuits and their tuitun are placed without the pale ot 
ciiihzation and human reason, human freedom, over 
clouded, darkened and arrested for i tune, emerge victo- 
rious from the deadly struggle 

Such are the characteristics and the criteria of slavery, 
as the element on which is built this social structure. 
Such is the condition into which it drags its supporters, 
its champions. Thus covered with sores, the Southern 
body politic loudly proclaims its superiority in all respects 
over the citizens of the free States, and, above all, over 
those of New England, The aggregate of habits, senti- 
ments, creative, productive energies, of intelligence inani- 
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fested by the freemaB, by the New Englander, ia ia salient 
contrast with those in which, generally or habitually, etio- 
lates the man of the South. There is not one mental 
faculty, not one attribute of genuine manhood, in which 
the Southerner ia justified in claiming any superiority over 
the character of the masses of the Northern, Western, and 
Eastern free populations. Because the freeman or the 
Yankee does not spend his time in idleness, because on def- 
erence to the individuality of others he bases his own per- 
sonal honor :md security, and thus does not recur to the 
mean and brutal usage of concealed weapons, it is not a 
proof that he lacks genuine courage. A civilized man 
does not consider fighting as tlie paramount duty. His 
life, his activity ia devoted to other pursuits. He prefers 
to study, to enlighten his mind, to work, to plough, to he 
occupied industrially in manufactures and workshops, to 
build towns, mills, railroads, farms, to live peacefully, raise 
well-bred and intelligent families ; in one word, to honor 
humanity in a true manner, rather than by assailing, kill- 
ing and murdering his fellow-men. The civilized man 
resents a personal, wanton outrage by the self-oonsciousQess 
of moral superiority, of that of mind and intellect, AU 
this does not exclude courage. The sons of New- England 
shed the first blood in the American Eevolution. No 
chivalry surpassed the heroes of Bunker Hill. The Yan- 
kees numbered the most largely in the defence of inde- 
pendence, and they were the last to furl their flag in that 
terrible struggle. They never disgraced their country by 
cowardice. They are men with spirit, courage, endurance, 
and deep love of liberty, and they remain faithful to this 
their common mother. 

New England, with the free States, and their antago- 
nists, the Southern slave-holding communities, started as 
two mighty meteors from one and the same point ; but 
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eaoli took an opposite course. The one ascending into 
higher and purer regions of light, freedom and ciilture ; 
the other whirling down into the chaotio night of preju- 
dices, ahuses, and inisconstruotious of duties, ohligations, 
rights a,nd mutual relations. And the fallen, tarnished 
meteor, having lost faith in the original and common es- 
sence, envious of the superiority of the brlUiaut one, ac- 
cuses it of fanaticism. 

But what is fanaticism, and what mates a fanatic ? 

The initiation of human Ifind into an ascending and 
superior moral, social and political condition, has been al- 
ways accomplished by self-conscious, unyieldmg minds, 
liberating themselves at their own risk and peril from 
mental or social bondage, liberating their individual deep 
and ardent conyictiona from subjection to established, 
worn-out notions or forms. Such fiery minds, identifying 
themselves and the world around them with the sacred 
and sublime ideas which they cherish, have been commonly 
called fanatics. Such fanatics have unhinged and moved 
onward the world and single nations. They have dragged 
human society out of the mire and given to it d fiesh and 
invigorating impilse Such a state of mind is called a 
fenaticised me by those avene to iny emancipation 
ameliorUiDn or prOj,ies« Christ and the apostles were 
crimmol fanatics to the orthodox high priests the banhe- 
di'im the Pharisees Tanaticisra extend" to ill sub- 
jects which deeply m vo tho human mmd ind heart. 
There are fanatics m religion as well as m jatriotism m 
the love of libert} m science in arts Fanatics for the 
diseathralment of human reason, were the reformers of the 
16th century. Fanatic for science was Galileo ; for po- 
etry, Tasso; for philosophy, Bruno, Vanini, Campanella, 
All those who sacrifice themselves for an idea, successful 
or not, an idea encompassing an emancipation of whatever 
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nature, are eonsiderod liy tlie vulgar mind as fanatics. 
Sucb, in the eyes of tbeir adversaries, were the heroes of 
the American and of the French KevolutioB. So fanatics 
are now those who rise to oppose the progress, the exten- 
sion of slavery ; who devote themselves to rescue from ig- 
norance, to redeem their kindred, their white countrymen 
and their former colafeorers in the struggle for national in- 
dependence. 

Fanatics are those who above the transient conven- 
tions made between men recognize the prevalence of a 
higher law ; a law which for the religious mind is of di- 
vine emanation, which for the moralist proceeds from the 
inward pure essence of onr eiistenee. But in pagan as 
well as Christian times, whatever might have been the con- 
ception of Divinity, and of the relation of man to it, 
whatever might have been tJie moral standard of society, 
the variously manifested but nevertheless uninterrupted 
and unequivocal tendency of legislators, and even often of 
despots, was to make the laws more or le^ harmonize with 
what was reeogaiaed as the higher law. And woe to tho 
society or nation, when its laws oppose these higher 
sources. 

Slavery with its withering breath reaches the hearth- 
stone of the freeman of the Free States. It corrupts there 
in various ways tiie public mind and individual character. 
In the generality of men, passions, interests, ambition, 
often get the upper hand of the most generous primitive im- 
pulses and principles. Temptation often proves irresisti- 
ble, and the rule of common sense as well as of morality 
is to avert, to keep temptation out of reach. Thus very 
naturally the better part of the people in northern com- 
munities shudder at the contact, and the deleterious influ- 
ence of slavery upon their citizens. Thus very naturally 
the sense of the people craves to circumscribe slavery 
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out of the community between the free and the slave States 
are diversified in their action. To them some yield from 
debility of mind, some by the weakness of an othezTvise 
good heart, others by want of character or obtuseuess of 
intellect, others by fear, others again by egotistical calcu- 
lation bearing on their amhiticua schemes or on commer- 
cial pecuniary gains and advantages. And in this man- 
ner slavery most sensibly wounds, affects and vitiates the 
free communities. 

The principle of justice, its character, its administration, 
becomes daily more and more denaturalized, alloyed, and 
perverted, by the alliance of freedom with bondage. Often 
does it happen that the Northern judge, when the interests 
of humanity and freedom clash with those of slavery, 
twists and tortures the law to wrest from it constructions 
and definitions favorable to the latter. Often the clear- 
est principle of law, as established and consecrated by ju- 
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diraal science, as well as by tlie suecessiye acquiesoeace 
and eommon use of civil society, if contrary to slavelold- 
jng interests, is made nugatory by tlie deciflion of a partial 
juijge. Tlie spirit of eternal justice is then banished from 
the law, and the dry and dead letter loads and orertunia 
the scales. 

Pauperism has not bitlierto withered and blackened 
the sanctuary of justice in the majority of European states. 
When the two opposite interests — that of the poor and 
destitute, and that of the rich — are brought into litigation, 
the judge would rather put the most favorable construc- 
tion of the law on the side of the poor. Above all France, 
Prussia, and several other German states, preserve unsul- 
lied the impartiality of judicial decisions. 

On three cardinal columns reposes slavery in its own 
home. The ministers of various confessions, the press, 
and the public leading men — whose influence on the masses 
is proportional to popular passion, shortsightedness, indo- 
lence and ignorance— form this triad. They stimulate the 
pro-slavery ardor, they justify and reconcile it with the 
dutiesof man and of citizen ; they blunt the consciences of 
the people and harden ihem against the outburst of gene- 
rous, humane and reli^ous feelings. 

The ministers, those teachers of religion and morals, 
consecrate by tho authority of tteir example and of their 
words, a state of society which is a continual outrage 
against both. In no other Christian country do the min- 
isters of religion exercise sueh a wide-spread influence as 
they do over the people at large in the United States. But 
pusillanimity or worldly interests male them subservient to 
the imperious commands of slavery. Thus they have iden- 
tified the cause of their God with the cause of bondage 
and of chattelhood. They sustain it in the pulpit and in 
various tbeolo^cal and would-be biblical writings and dis- 
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quisitions ; not to mention and enlarge upon tlic tlorough 
absence of religious instruction among tlie slaves, about 
the immorality which must necessarily prevail among 
those victims, abandoned by God and man. Difficult to 
be sure it is for the ministers to speak and expatiate about 
divine love, mercy, and justice, before those to whom no 
love, no mercy, no justice is shown, to whom the quality 
of man is contested. At the marriage of the slaves the 
religious rite becomes degraded by tlie minister to a ludi- 
crous formality, and often even this formality is authori- 
tatively dispensed with, without arousing the admonition 
or the holy wrath of the divines. The promiscuity of 
sexes between the blaohs is not only tolerated but stim- 
ulated by the masters, who do not care about the sac- 
ramental ceremony, provided that children are procreated 
and the stooit increased. At the best, the master himself 
ties or unties the matrimonial knot among his chattels. 
The ministers are silent as to the birth of mulattoes, who 
necessarily must be the fruits of adultery ; neither do they 
thunder in the name of God against the sale of those mu- 
lattoes by their parente or the nearest kindred. 

Those privileged depositaries, and guardians of what they 
call the Word of Grod, torture it in order to make it bear 
witness in favor of the biblical justification of the enslave- 
ment of the colored race. Those apostles and expounders 
of the gospel forget the words of St. Paul to the Athe- 
nians : " That God has made of one blood all races of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth." On it dwells the black 
race. If that race might even have been doomed to ser- 
vitude by the curse of Noah, — in the true spirit of Chris- 
tian salvation, the black race wbb redeemed together with 
the white one, by the sacrifice on Calvary, from previous 
hereditary sins. If there is any truth in the theory of re- 
demption, then the death of Christ atoned for the sin in 
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Eden, and for that committed on the alopes of Mount Ara- 
rat as well. Or if, according to the Southern science, the 
bkck race is different i'rom the white, and inferior to it psy- 
chologically, then even the aimulacreum of religion ought 
not to te thrown hefore it, If the Africans, children of 
the same God, descend from the same common ancestor as 
the planters, and are judged worthy to he embraced in the 
sacrifice of redemption, if before the majesty of God they 
are endowed with all human attributes, and deserve to he 
admitted into Christian communion, — then the more do 
they possess human rights and attributes in worldly rela- 
tions. A religious Christian despoiling his spiritual breth- 
ren of their inborn rights, commits religious and moral 
fratricide, commits the deed of Cain, and the clergy which 
sanctifies such a, spoliation take sides with Cain. 

Moreover, in no way can American slavery be justified, 
and still less considered as being authorized by the Scrip- 
tures. Slavery among the Hebrcwa was different in its 
origin from that established here. Neither Mosea nor the 
Scriptures maintain that such or such race is predestined 
to he held in bondage by another. The ten command- 
ments do not mention slavery or slaves. Jews were slaves 
one of another; Hebrew servants were bought, as says the 
Bible. In Egypt the Jews had no slaves, but were en- 
slaved themselves. When they subdued other tribes, or 
eonC[uered them, they transformed their prisoners into 
slaves, as very often they in their turn were enslaved by 
the contrary fortunes of war. Nowhere does the Bible 
speak of slavery as of a social institution, but as of one 
of domestic economy. The character of slavery among 
the Hebrews was accidental and transient, as it was 
among all the other nations of that time. American slave- 
ry is a permanent, unredeemable, social state. Jewish 
slaves, of the same origin, at certain periods were liberated, 
10* 
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Lepers and leprosy existed among tlie Jews, and the Scrip- 
tures speak of it more ttan of slavery. Should it there- 
from he concluded that the leper and leprosy have hibii- 
cal authority for their necessary existence ? 

Slavery at the time of Christ and the a 
the same character as that above mentioned. Christ and 
the apostles considered it as a transient human evil, and 
they were devoted to extirpating the cardinal and perma- 
nent ones. Teaching brotherly love, equality before God, 
they undermined slavery. Christ, Peter, Paul, and the 
other apostles, were mechanical worlting-men, operatives, 
and thus paid tribute to free labor. The triumph of their 
doctrine in its highest purity, as conceived by them, in- 
cluded the cessation of all kind of social and domestic op- 
pressions. Further, brotherly love, if realized, destroys 
war, and thus the nursery of ancient slavery would have 
disapp'oarcd. 

The Roman clergy in America, by sustaiuiug slavery 
in the most distant manner, act — even if possible— more 
revoltingly than the ministers of the other denominations. 
At tho side of the original Christian doctrine common to 
all those confessions and denaturalized by them all, the 
Roman clergy recognizes absolute obedience to the hier- 
archy, to the orders issued by the supreme heads of that 
Church, Siding with slavery in America, tho priesthood 
abandons the multiplied examples given by the clergy at 
the time of the invasion of the Roman Empire. Then the 
Church did not spare moral and material efforts, and used 
its powerful spiritual authority to diminish slavery, to 
foster tho emancipation of slaves. Now the branch of the 
Roman Church in this country puts aside the various de- 
cisions of councils and synods, and flatly disobeys the pos- 
itive admonitions and orders of various Popes, thus incur- 
ring directly or indirectly the penalty of excommunication. 
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The Roman olergy forget tho explicit words of Pope St, 
Cfregorj the First, admoniahing manumiasion : " Homines 
quos ab initio natura crcavit liberos, — et jus gentium jugo 
aubstituit servitutis ; " that clergy deliberately oppose the 
pastoral letters of Paul III., of Urban VIH., of Bene- 
dict XIV., above all that of Pius II., who specially 
blames the condact of those who reduce negroes to slape- 
ry. Finally, the clergy directly violate the prohibitions 
contained in the Encyclique issued in 1839 by Pope Greg- 
ory XVI., who is not celebrated in history for mildness, or 
for any liberal propensities. This most severe absolutist 
and reactionary Pope, " in virtue of his apostolic authori- 
ty, condemns those who reduce blacks into servitude, or 
buy and sell them ; and by the same authority he abso- 
lutely prohibts and interdicts all ecclesiastics from ventur- 
ing to maintain that ikistrafficin blacks is permitted 
under any pretext or color whatsoever, or to preach or 
teaoh in public or in private in any way whatever any 
thing contrary to his apostolic letters." 

The press of tho pro-slavery States is a melancholy 
d how the most beneficial agency and lever of eivi- 
1 t n d freedom may become a degraded instrumen- 
t hty f blind and violent passions. It shows how the 
m d faculty of reasoning can become nefarious and 
I m when enlisted in favor of falsehood and outrage. 

Th S them press, the most unrelenting apostle of slave- 
ry, by its every-day action strengthens the prejudices and 
emasculates the minds of the credulous and uncultivated 
masses. If nothing else were at hand, in the Southern 
press one can study and become perfectly familiar with 
the intellectual aberrations in which slavery entangles and 
hurries away its confessors. Its perusal, repugnant in 
itself, is nevertheless the most instructive with regard to 
the deterioration of social morality and manly honor by 
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the baneful workings of this inatitution. All ita tenets 

are fuUj exposed by the Southern press. It not only mir- 
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even tijo murder of inoffensire trackers is at times held up 
to the Southern public as a signal service rendered to soci- 
ety. The press carefully nurses all the peryersions of sci- 
ence, of polity, of public and domestic economy, adminis- 
tering poison daily and in large quantities. To its ebulli- 
tions are to be principally ascribed the low moral tone, the 
mental prostration of tho Southern population. 

The exceptions to this general character of the pro- 
slavery press are few and rare. Still fewer aie the instan- 
ces that the cooler and dignified organs sternly rebuke or 
repudiate fellowship with those who sacrilegiously prosti- 
tute the elevated mission of the press. 

"What must be the society in which such a press can 
spring np, and which endures, supports, and patronizes it? 

The politicians, the public men, the statesmen of slave- 
ry, belong to the same category, and go hand in hand with 
the press. As if by reciprocal compact, they do the ut- 
most, they vie with each other in distorting the judgment 
of their fellow-citizens. If some of them, as well as of the 
members of the press, are under what mast be believed to 
be an insane esaltation, by far the greatest number foment 
deliberately the prejudices of the people, as an. easier way 
to increase their personal infiuenee, to secure tlie leader- 
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ehip in the district, tte State, or that of the whole partj. 
If ever history shall preserTe their namea from obliYion, 
it will consign tiem to irretrievable condemnation. 

The significance of America in the developmont, in the 
march of the Christian world, is fully and exclusively em- 
bodied in the Free States. Humanity, history, philos- 
ophy, civilization, ignore absolutely or repudiate the slave- 
ry connection. Without the Free States, America would 
lose the brilliant halo which marks her as the harbinger of 
the future, as the foremost among the nations of the earth. 
The Slave States hare hitherto passed unnoticed under 
the fascination emanating from tLe holy labarum unfarled 
and teld in the hand of the intelligent, active, laborious, 
self-improving freemen of the Union. The Slave States, 
separated and alone, would sink at the best into absolute 
insignificancy, would become of leas interest than are the 
Papuans or Polynesians for the great association of man- 
kind. 

If by an unforeseen calamity. Free America should 
become palsied in its onward course, if ever slavery policy 
should prevail in the councils of the united nation, — then 
her phenomenal apparition on the historical horizon will 
bo an abortion, a social mistake. Then she will stand 
there branded for future generations and future agea, — tke 
sign of disgrace burning for eternity on the brow of tliis 
fallen genius of humanity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Nations, like individuals, liave destinies to fulfil. Seldom 
nd d 1 t w r, as well as nations, have had a clear 
mp h n f the task allotted to them. Only when 

**> nin could it be said — that their destinies 

w t 1 

H th t nee, embracing in a general view and 

mp h th tasks variously fulfilled by nations and 

by p ut t men, has explained their respective desti- 
n S h unveiled mysteries, disentangled and 

1 d t d mb tions of events complicated, and for the 
m t p t tl we incomprehensible ; events by which 
ha b f Id d the destinies, the mission, the charac- 

t f us p hs and peoples. 

Science has found out the meaning, and pointed out 
the influence of the various conquests and invasions on the 
general march and development of the human race ; science 
has explained the existence of a Cyrus, an Alexander, and 
the insatiable conquering avidity of the Romans, and thus 
has mirrored their destinies. These various conquests have 
mediated the intercourse, and drawn nations nearer to 
each other. They were terrible and rude, but nevertheless 
they were the agencies and channels of civilization. They 
were a bond of union. Alexander opened the door to the 
hellenization of Asia, and centuries afterwards Christian 
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doctrine and science profited by the unity of language pre- 
vailing since Alexander in ttoee Greco-Asiatic regions 
Til R m li t h 1 g th w Id Id ht 1 

mix d tog tL th mt t f g 1 It t 

ly w f li th XI t Em ty 

f 1 1 t 1 th first t p f Ch t ty 

S 1 ng t ft tt t t k 

pi pi d th m ss d 1 1 th 1 t y f 

th g b h la th 1 J f th E m 

w Id CI 1 1 d 1 d t tt t th m 1 w 
generally their true d st ny , s g d g 

tions have lifted the veil and assigned to their action its 
historical and philosophical significance. 

It might seem therefore unjustified by the past, for a 
nation, scarcely equalling in existence the age of one indi- 
■ridual, to proclaim already the consciousness of its mani- 
fest destiny. But few if any among the axioms derived or 
framed out from the history and fate of the old nations of 
Europe, find an application to that wholly new phenom- 
enon which constitutes the American nation. Not one of 
the past or of the existing nations of the old world, started 
in social, political life as a self- conscious whole. They de- 
pended upon founders, heroes or chiefs, and thus for the 
m t part th y 1 b n bl nd s t f the impulsea re- 
dfmth hef Rmw llnbya consoUda- 
tdpt thngthpm tmt keep down the 
m fthEmnpiltki t bu^y w th wars. In 
th pa t th Atl n d m a y al n had at times, 
Ightnnj, Ilk n ht f t m if t destiny. At 

u h m m nt f hit n Ath n p ved that her 

m nwBtdm t thG nwrld; that the 
t tfh ztnwtobun nled,not by en- 

u h 1 1 1 but by f ly a t g nd moving de- 

m Th im th nd t km^ the ambitious 
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views, the tendencies aad attempts of the chiefs and lead- 
era of nations, were rarely prosecuted by their successors, 
rarely lived through two generations. And when they 
did, it was rarely beneficial to the nations. The change 
of the person of the ruler, and still more bo of a dynasty, 
was accompanied generalSy by a change, and by a new im- 
pulse to the internal and external activity of the whole 
nation. Thus nations continually directed, conducted, re- 
ceiving the watch-word, have been unused to rely on them- 
selves. They rather groped in the darlt, and could never ar- 
rive at a clear individual as well as concrete compreheniion 
of their destiny — of the what for and whereto of their 
existence. 

True it is, that under these supreme, individual influ- 
ences and impulses, there existed, more or less sensibly, a 
kind of under-current, divulging the true tendency, the 
character of an epoch, and of a nation, the more so when 
this nation stood on the foreground of history. This cur- 
rent, powerful at times, carried away the leaders who held 
in their grasp the destiny of the governed; but oftener 
these individuals, strong by the possession of power, and 
still more so by the patient submission, by the inherited pre- 
judices, and even the affections of the masses, have thrown 
. impediments or diverted the current from its genuine and 
normal course. So the predominant power of the Popes 
denaturalized, deteriorated, soiled the character, the exu- 
berance and fulness of the mind of the Italians. So Charles 
V. and Philip 11. arrested the tendency of the Spanish 
mind towards religious freedom of conscience ; so Catha- 
rine de Medicis and her two sons succeeded in extirpating 
the religious reform in France, although the teaching of 
Calvin spread in its first period with ease and rapidity, 
showing by it that the masses of the French people were 
wholly accessible, and inclined towards the reformation. 
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From the time of its eoiioeption as a colony, and more 
so from 'ts b' til d y ' d p d t f tli A 

ca p [1 tg w th ddli g 1 th A p pi 

Ildttlif d hddldwf ttf 
t di^thispw iptyp] d 

t d an Ih p pi I t h 

thl t flidtywththdt 

f tk wh 1 th t th t t It t IT pt d 

t m h k 1 hy t la wh Uj b y d th 

h f th t t d IS w U 1 1 th 

th h b i^ht d t d h f th t U g t 

pept t hi ddldhh 

f th g 1 d t f th ty w th wh h 

hi m dtAmll ccJkad 

1 t f m ^hty unti y t d 

1 th b 11 y t tl ™ f m tl 'B di 

d 1 t t d It 1 ly pp 

ted d mphdd dpdtbt td fmd 
th p w ful t f t 1 i f th Inm 1 ght 

p J t d t 1 d t Th w d mar h f th 

people is not led by an individual, nor by any author- 
itative social body ; the national activity and intelligence 
are neither stimulated nor directed by any power acknow- 
ledged as supreme. BacL, individual ia as a ray plunging 
into the mist which envelops the future, and the milliona of 
rays dissolve the cloud which overhangs it. The self- 
consciousness of a whole people more completely compre- 
hends the problem, and works out its solution simultaneously, 
in the spontaneous action of freely associated, intellectual 
and material forces. And so the respective destinies, which 
at the outset of their j ourney could not have become mani- 
fest and visible to the nations of the past, are clearly dis- 
cerned and manifest to the free, self-improving, self-direct- 
ing American people. 
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The races and nations of the Old World reeled in dark- 
ness; often pushed here and there hy avajlabilities and ex- 
pediencies, by the egotistical aims of their chiefs, they 
pressed on each other in their p^sage through various 
states of society, as nomadism, savagery, barbaiism ; and 
so they do even now, in the state of what is called eiviliza- 
tion. No steady purpose has directed them in their secular 
course. The settlers on this continent, above ail the Pu- 
ritans, at the first stroke of the ase and of the spade, in 
the first furrow of the plough, laid down the seeds whose 
growth has kept nearly e^ual step with the increase of mate- 
rial forces and resources. The nations of the past, in deadly 
struggle, disputed with each other soil, hearth, and food. 
Here immense primitive spaces invited, and for centuries to 
come will invite, the vivifying and reproductive action of 
culture and civUization, The then, aa now, comparatively 
small number of aborigines repel civilization, and, to 
avoid it, deliberately select destruction. It was and is, 
therefore, clearly unveiled to every American, as his mani- 
fest destiny, to transform the wilderness into a fit abode 
for man. It is his manifest destiny to preserve in their 
purity the principles of social equality, freedom, and self- 
government, which nursed and rocked the cradle in infancy, 
which instructed the youth and inspire the manhood of the 
American people. 

Until now, among the nations of the Old World, some 
believe that tliey have to settle old accounts between each 
other; and nearly all have imperatively to do this with 
their domestic oppressors. They have to extirpate and to 
change ; so much dust of the past is stiii rising in clouds 
before the eyes even of the most keen-sighted, that the 
piercing into the future seems almost impossible. Social 
structures are tottering and crumbling. Every body, the 
man of the past as well as the man of progress, are awe- 
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struck by tho to-morrow, whioli is dawning menacingly with 
destruction and desolation. American society, having 
started from a fised purpose and principle, and moving on 
its broad orbit, sees clearly before her j and her to-morrow 
is not hidden by clouds and uncertainties. The few tran- 
sient specks must finally dissolve ; no gifted, selected 
prophet, but the whole intelligent people eaa distinctly see 
the brighter and brighter unfolding of its manifest destiny. 

Expand civilization, extend culture and industry, stim- 
ulate intelligent activity all over the continent, and utiliae 
its various and almost inexhaustible resources, together 
with the extension of those institutions to which the Ameri- 
cans owe their greatness, prosperity, and rapid progress, 
owe their lofty position among the nations of tho earth ; 
all this is a simple and natural revelation and development 
of the American destinies. Simple, likewise pure and 
natural, is the more or less ardent desire to make and see 
others participate in the good which one enjoys. In some 
respects, a similar desire has urged all apostles and firm 
believers, to spread their creeds. Such a feeling is easily 
awakened in the bosom of every American, aud easily can 
wo conceive hia behef, that this task of extension, geograph- 
ically and socially, is his manifest destiny. It is not the 
tendency in itself, but th w y dm f hzA- 

tion, which in some a t b d d 

I'he genuine Yank tht bdmtf tUgt 
activity, penetrates ev ywh d b m th b 

of a now word. He b g bty It tl b t 

productive nimbleness 1 wd 1 ht d 

dustry and order, inseparably combined, and, above all, so 
to say, the innate power and faculty of social constructive- 
ness. Wherever he sets his foot, a new creation seems to 
sprout out of the soil. Wild nature is combated and 
overpowered, culture dawns, trade stirs up the indolence 
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of the natwe, Indian or white ; new products, that is, new 
wealth is created ; — and the lazy existence of the inhab- 
itants enters in this inacHCr upon a new and re-invigorating 
phasis. Thus the Yankee, the man of the Free States, the 
child of free labor, of the free comprehension of life, he- 
comes, in the new region entered apon hj him, the apostle 
of a new social creed, the creator and dispenser of new 
powers, new faculties, new enjoyments. 

The Spanbh American, in that respect an image of 
the modem planter of the slave States, started with en- 
slaving the Indians, and did not learn the secret of civi- 
lizing industry ; did not learn how to become great, powerful , 
and rich, not by oppression and spoil, but by labor, asso- 
ciation, and industrious activity. Thus in general the 
Creole population, becomes impoverished, and sinks into 
degradation. The exception of a small number of wealthier 
and more polished individuals, forming a distinct class, 
weakens not the rule. The Creole population at large Las 
hitherto showed itself whoUy unable, by its own efforts, to 
utilize the rich natural resources of the regious which it 
occupies. From the start, the Spaniards have not under- 
stood how to colonize, but only how to be tyrants and to 
plunder. Their progeny and descendants have inherited 
their aversion to labor. These natives, disciplined in indo- 
lence and aversion to civilization by priestly and monkish 
example and rule, are inwardly corroded, and cannot keep 
pace with the American. They must in the long ruu suc- 
cumb, and dissolve in the great genius of the man of the 
North, who knows how to overpower and tame the wilder- 
ness, to lay down immovable foundations for powerful 
States. This man of the North, settling or spreading in 
those regions, meets with impediments thrown in his path 
by the opposition of darkness to light, of morbidity to 
vigorous health. In his clear, quick, and appreciative 
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i-omprehensiOD, he htm only m view what the country ex- 
plored could beeomo, if recast socially by him, and thus 
electrified and evoked to a new, Mgorous lite He knows 
thit, if ho enriches timselt, he contributes also to increise 
the prosperity of the community at large Opposition, 
obstacles, stupidity, irritate him The torpor which pre 
\ails m men ■ind their institutions the prejudices which 
i,ounteract his otherwise beneficial activity, at last make 
him ardently desire to bring all the esterntl conditions 
into harmony with the new destinies, of whn,h he is even, 
sometimes, the unconscious initiator So btep by step 
arises the wish for the jnnesation of the land to his great 
common^^eolth— sure as ho is to confer in this manner upon 
the new member a higher social and niateiial condition 
He deoirea to accomjhsh this by pacific and intelligent 
cnnnuests And American conc[ue8ts do not crcite de- 
Dcndenciei and colonies, but free and sister Sttfes 

Such IS the high and pure development and working of 
manifest deatmy It has however its low and impure ex- 
piession This second one pours out from the unbiidled 
coirseness of that section, which directs all its efforts to 
the estens-ion ot slivcry For the Slave States' manifest 
destiny consists in propagating the cancer which is eating 
them up Not liberty, industry, culture, order, are to be 
brought to other regions ; but subjugation, and the clank 
of chains, the curse and the groans of victims. Not the 
labonous, the civilized, the industrious, but the idle, the 
reckless adventurer, the rough and ignorant, are the bearers 
of this kind of destiny. Not the factory, the mill, im- 
proved agricultural implements, the school, the law, are to 
; but the arbitrary will of the master, the 
m, the domestic, internal slave-trade, ignorance and 
The originators and the carriers of such-like gifts 
men bound upon the honest pursuits of life, but 
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are recruited among the social offal, among vagrants, 
among the impure and corroded agglomerations of h 
cities. Sueh apostlea of maiiifeat destiny are c 
and execrated by tlio men of the Free States, by the im- 
mense majority of the intelligent, honest, and laborious 
population. Against suoh invaders and violators, humanity 
and policy, America and Europe, the Christian and the 
pagan world ought to unite. 

Unhappily this worst feature of the working out of 
manifest destiny, is a consequence of a hitherto prevailing 
historical development, carried out to its ugliest extremes. 
It ■ t'mil t d h b f d If governing institu- 

w h b d led in his actions 

d N ns nd conquests on 

IS w g f an adventurous 

te p Th u h g b kings or popes 

n fil b g h cter. Columbus 

t — b it is known — in 

b E d B after him— the 

P d— d verers and eon- 

(u rs of Aneiiea, North and South, were exclusively 
n polled by g eedincss for gold. All started in this pur- 
suit w th the die purpose to quench tliis thirst without any 
regard to ways and means, to become speedily riob at the 
cost and by the oppression of former occupants. When 
force could not avail, cunning was resorted to; but the 
chief object was always extortion and subjugation. What 
difference is there in reality between Walker and some 
other modern filibusters, and Cortoz, Pizarro, Eateigh, and 
even the Cabots and the rest?' Only the epoch in which 
they live differs ; but the character of their action, its 
motives are one and the same. A lucky adventurer be- 
comes a hero ; and often a hero, when unsuccessful and 
fallen, passes for an adventurer. Filibustering seems to 
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such an extent inborn in tte nature of the American, and 
to prevail in the course of American events, that it was a 
kind of filibustering expedition from Wew-Bngland itself, 
which transformed the Butch New-Amstordam into tho 
modern New-York. 

th LI however, this filibustering, grOTelUng 
ex n n th political condition of America, haa been 

hit h rf h k d by the far more powerful soundness of the 
nat n 1 h t It was more in words than in action, 
and n t t nq ts of a filibustering character, that the 
Am an publi wes its rapid, and almost miraculous 

It y nd m ans are original, and, up to this time, 
unu d n h t j a?hey differ from all the modes of ez- 
n d n 11 ther epochs, and by all otJier nations 
gn th y are truly American, and constitute a 

ca d 1 d ff n between the history of the States of the 
Old World, and that of the United Kepublic. 

It is a common-place saying, thrown out by the parti- 
sans of absolute and monarchical governments in the face 
of republics and democracies, that these are always ag- 
gressive and greedy of conquest With the exception of 
Eome, history does not justify this saying, by showing ag- 
gr ss' X 1 ' !y n th 'd f republics. All the 
m h f wh t f, tu and form, have been 

Iw y w Uh [ d g ssive. All of them 

xtddthirp nsby s and conquests, and 

u t pt dly imb 1 th 1 f the human race in 

bid Bibi h b fwd mocracies still fewer ; 
and any one, e\ en superficially familiar with history, ought 
conscientiously to acknowledge, that they have been less 
aggressive than monarchies. 

Still less are justified the modem European assertions, 
made by governments and political writers, concerning the 
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insatiable desire to extend the American nation. In face 
of their past history, aa well aa of their present uninter- 
rupted proceedings, it does not behoove any of the European 
states to upbraid America. Not by war and violence, but 
hy agreement and purchase, the American Union reached 
the Gulf of Mexico and the PaciEOj everywhere intro- 
ducing civilization, industry, and culture. Even the ac- 
quisitions made by the war with Mexico, have been paid 
for; an action unknown and unwonted in the history of 
any othei victorious nation or government on earth. No 
one at that time anticipated tte riches of California, and 
European states have no reason to complain that they see 
that once savage and abandoned region, transformed mto 
an orderly and fiouiiahmg State While America pur 
chased and extended itself ovei the wilderness and itn 
peopled sobtudes, England almost daily overthrows and 
absorbs organized, populous, and rich empires in India, 
extending over thousands of square miles, and viith mil- 
lions and milhons of population Engbsh conquests are 
destructive, American purchases and annexations are or- 
giniG and oreative Thirem bes the whole diflerenee 
England extorts tributes, imposes heavy taxes presses 
down and impoverishes the natives — ^.meiicd, promotes 
new life, not for her own sake, not foi her ezcheqatr, but 
for the benefit, advancement, and interests of .all other na- 
tions. Fraace and Russia extend their dominion, the one 
in Africa, the other in Asia ; and their eonqueste, in their 
civilizing purpose and character, as well as in that of the 
regions over which they are extended, have a certain simili- 
tude to the American aimcsation. If other European 
states and sovereigns do not engage in warfare and con- 
quest, it is not the will, but the possibility which is want- 
ing. J^lach of thom has invaded, conquered on a small 
Bcaie, as much as it could at given circumstances and 
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epochs Austria Prussia Piedmont, would readily ab- 
sorb their neighbor'! if they weri. not mutually checked 
by each other or by other si ites Among them all, 
AmBri:,a alone cin proudly raise tta brow, and not shrink 
from historical and pobtioal comparisons. 

The consciousness ot carymg out the manifest destiny 
of this continent inaugurites % upw distinct policy for 
America m her relation-i with others above all with Euro- 
pean governments The technical name of this policy, 
called the Monroe doctrine is onlj its partial enunciation. 
In its full comf lehenoion this policy is the utterance of 
maturity and inaniiood is the tulfilmeut of the historical 

This continent ought to be independent and sheltered 
from any direct thit is governmeutal or indirect, political 
and diphmatie miuence to be exercised in any way by 
Buroi eaa powers. It is natural to the free Union, to 
look for an end of the colonial dependency of any region 
on this continent upon what is called the mother countries ; 
it is natural to Bee the Americans extend their flag, to shield 
otter States hero from the baneful breezes of European 
policy. The European monarchies, based all of them with- 
out exception on prerogatives and privileges, surrounded 
by Tarions kinds of aristocracies, are conjured not to allow 
a republic to start among them, to preserve the royal and 
aristocratical brotherhood untouched. It is natural and 
logical that this commonwealth wishes and tends to be 
surrounded by a cluster of sister democracies. It is logical 
and natural that it tends to see the whole continent folly 
emancipated. No dependency ought to exist. The natu- 
ral bonds between Europe and Amerioa are only those of 
commercial intercourse and exchange, and of ideas and 
notions; all on the footing of absolute political equality. 
The supremacy of Europe over tlu' iutprnal affdirs of this 
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■whole continent must and ought to have an end. It ia 
natural and logical for tlie United States, that, emhodying 
a new and higher social principle in its -vigorous growth 
and expansion, they should assert their rights, and speak 
to the old world peremptorily in the name of the new one. 
The American Repuhlic does not interfere with the annexa- 
tions aod extensions carried out by various European powers 
on the other parts of the world ; — but it is her most sacred 
duty to repel any encroachments of Europe on the soil of 
America, as well as to repel the intervention of European 
policy in any relations, domestic or external, of the North or 
South- American States. It is duty and right to put a term 
inthe name of this new world, to the arrogant and unjustifi- 
able assumption of European monarchical governments, to 
regulate in any way the affairs of this hemisphere. The 
real supremacy of Europe in the arts, in several branches 
of manufactures, industry, science, and literature, will by 
itself preserve its influence. This supremacy, of which the 
European people are the creators, is independent of the 
action on it of the governments. These civilizing and 
pacific channels alone can unite the two worlds. Europe 
might atiU serve in'many mental and intellectual respects, 
as a master to America ; nevertheless the action of the 
currents is reciprocal. But the governments of Europe 
are not so constituted as to exercise auy beneficial infiu- 
enoe on this continent. Against them alone is to be di- 
rected, in its fullest meaning and extent, the Monroe doc- 
trine. The European governments, on the contrary, in 
questions of general policy, must yield to the principles 
asserted by the American Republic. This Irrefutable in- 
fluence of reason, as proclaimed by America, has already 
enforced upon the European powers the modification of the 
maritime laws conoerniug neutrals. Before long, Europe 
will be obliged to recognize the superiority of the prinoi- 
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plea laid down by th TT t d St t d pt f 11 th 
law of absolute respe tlylllg t fllj tpp 
erij on the high seas p pi p t f w d d tly 

advocated by the Am ply 

From whatever ptf ww gadthqtn 
Europe has not a r ht t t f th t t. 

Only, if America sh Id t d d w th dp p! 

wherein she originat d t Am h Id w d 

abandon the lumino btff Im d liztn 

pervert her cbaracte liLhpwf tdg 

and implanting slave y ^ wh t d t x at, 

or where it has been already abollated ; in one word, if 
extension of the Union should become synoDymous with 
bondage and chattelliood, with the shive-trade; then only, 
as the positions would thus become reversed, and Europe 
defend a holier principle, her intervention and her defence 
of eacred human rights would bo justified before the tribu- 
nal of justice, morality, civilization, and history. 

Europe ought not to have any footing on the American 
continent. Justly, litewlse, the European powers will 
never allow to the American Kepublie to acijuire any foot- 
hold in Europe. In this respect, both the continents 
ought to be absolutely independent and free of each other. 
Under no pretence, American interference with European 
internal affairs, with wars or revolutions, would be justi- 
fied. Principles and example are the only agencies — moral 
ones — of the action of America on the old world. No 
other republican propaganda could justly be put forward ; 
and if attempted, then the governments of Europe, of 
whatever character, free or absolute, ought to coalesce and 
repel the intrusion. 

The emancipation of European nations must bo worked 
out from within themselves, and with the ideas, notions, and 
material means that exist among them. Their condition 
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is a Toloanio one — eruptions will succeed one another — 
perhaps for a long time, before a brighter future can dawn 
upon that part of the world. Whatever may be this fu- 
ture, and its final organism and form, it must be constructed 
and shaped from existing data and elements, and not in 
imitation even of the American social development. 

As has been mentioned in previous chapters, the Eu- 
ropean nations have few if any elements of self-govern- 
ment. The comprehension of its principles is not familiar 
even to the moat advanced reformers. Self-government, 
to be beneficial, can only be handled by masses in an ad- 
vanoed state of civilization, like those of New- England and 
of some of the other Free States. Otherwise it is a dan- 
gerous and damaging experiment. Already its fuaotions 
begin to be distorted and desecrated, by the weight of the 
ignorant and barbarian masses that pour in here from the 
old world. The future of Europe is thickly veiled ; it is 
a problem whose solution belongs to new men, to new gen- 
erations. America cannot even render the service of a 
midwife or nurse in this painful delivery. The European 
nations are in a peculiar condition ; various ideas and oon- 
eeptions of future reform and reconstruction ferment in 
their brain ; and out of them, in due time, under propitious 
oireumstanees, will emerge the word of regeneration. No 
action of America ought to precipitate tho advent of that 
hour. Forced deliveries bring forth generally sickly abor- 
tions. If the European peoples aro unable by tlieraselves 
to break their chains, to raise by themselves a new social 
structure, no helping of America ean be of any real utility. 
The populations of Europe outnumber ten times tliat of 
the Union ; an American expedition to support any nation, 
will be like adding a drop to the Ocean. If the European 
nations rise simultaneously against their present rulers, 
then they ought to be strong enough to expel them ; if 
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each will try singlo-lianded, tten the allied kings will be 
strong enough to repel and anniiilate any armed interven- 
tion from America. The ■ European nations are divided 
into two camps ; and their oppressors are supported by the 
natives themselves. It waa not any foreign help or inter- 
vention that strangled liberty in France and Germany, 
but domestic troops. Frenchmen fought against French- 
men in the streets of Paris on the 2d of December. Prus- 
sian troops quietly put down the liberal movement in 
Berlin, and fought in Dresden and Baden. Austrian 
troops stormed Vienna for their Kmperor. As long as 
these central nations of Europe are unable to disenthrall 
themselves, the smaller ones will be oppressed and depend 
upon the fate of the greater, France and Germany reor- 
ganized, oppression ia Italy ends as by a spell. 

Europe is not wanting in sinewy arms to fight her bat- 
tles, nor in implements of warfare. Arsenals and manu- 
factures are teeming with weapons sufficient to arm the 
whole active population. All the materia! means are pos- 
sessed by Europe in proportions far surpassing what 
America eould effect as an ally of the struggling rations. 
Men, arms, money — European capital flow continually to 
this point. The continent of Europe possesi^es immense 
accumulated wealth in gold and silver. It is the problem 
of the revolutionist, to get hold of these resources. At the 
present moment, in the banks which sprout out in all 
points of Germany, in imitation of the American system, 
there lies deposited in buUion far moro than in all the 
chartered banisof the United States. Sums large enough 
to vivify any revolution. Taxes now levied by rulers can 
be turned into the revolutionary chests. What paltry aid 
could America contribute in comparison with such re- 
sources, and of what small use could this aid be ? 

America is admonished by some revolutionary apostles 
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to I ay htr debt contracted by the succor tendered her by 
Franci, a^ain^t England But Amtrica had at that time 
neitlitr arms sufB.oient men nor money All these ohjeots 
are now ibundant m turope The conditions are wholly 
different and it is no ingr'^titude m this country, if she 
does not arm m favoi of political parties struggling in 
Furope The liberali the rcf rmei^ dre set,miiigty in mi- 
EOiitiea otherwise they would not want any support. 
And if they cannot succeed without foreign help in es- 
tablishing their principles how will they maintain them- 
selves when this help shall retire ^ It is therefore in no 
way the mamfesfc destiny of Americi to interfere with 
Eurtpean broils or to piopigate resolutions on that con- 
tment 

The European •uid the Amern,an social worlds ought 
each to lun t distinct and sepaiate course m special orbits, 
without interfering with each othei Like the celestial 
bodies they could be under the influence of combined at- 
tiactioni and like them they ought to mos e in the social 
space without cla'^hmg with and impe ling one another. 
Civilizing tnd commeicial interests ilone are to inter- 
twine them Both have tho same pi )blem before them, 
namely tj secure tho gicdteit attainable freedom and 
materiil happiness to the ma se The solution of the 
problem it is litelj will be worked out differently by 
both parts of the world is both find them elves in different 
conditions. The human race for ages asj ires and tends 
to the leabzation of justice and reaion =a^cs and legisla- 
tors hive had the aame iim but their conceptions and 
eomprehen'iion have differed Fiom Zoro-ibter, Pythago- 
ras PUto Sulon down to Fourier and to our times, the 
gr at object of social orginization has been to secure to men 
and hirmoni7e moial and maternl welfare This harmony 
'was, above all, the aim of Christ, and is the tendency of 
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well understood Christianity, Through John, his most hs- 
loTod and most spiritual disciple, Christ said, " that Ma king- 
dom " — that is, the kingdom of loyo and justice — " is not 
now of this world." Christ therefore did not exclude from 
happiness the material existence of man, but comprehended 
the earthly, material kingdom united with tho spiritual, mo- 
ral, or heavenly one. Man's happiness iu this world, that is, 
Christ's kingdom, could not have been based on the mate- 
rial misery of humanity, or of its greatest number. Christ 
therefore foretold the realization of this harmonious union, 
when the seeds of fraternity and love sown by him should 
have purified man's nature. That man is to he in full pos- 
session of moral and material development, enjoyment, and 
beatitude on this earth, Christ taught in tho daily prayer, 
still repeated by millionB and millions of the Christian 
world. The kingdom of God is to come to man ; that is 
iu the conditions of his existence here below ; and not that 
man, miserable, poor, destitute here, but transformed by 
death, is to go hereafter into the kingdom of heaven. 

The Eurnpean nations gravit ite— very slowly, it is 
true— towards a generil imeboration of their social, moral, 
and material condition , but thp American commonwealth 
can by no material fact or action adi mtageously accelerate 
the European movement. The American destiny and 
duty is to watch over this continent, to accomplish by 
peaceful means its emancipation from European rule. 
Colonies and dependencies must sooner or later disappear 
from the new world. European governments wiU be 
obliged by the force of events to resign all supremacy, and 
give up their possessions on the American continent. The 
now independent Union contributes more to the prosperity, 
to the industrial and commercial development of England, 
than could ever have been done by tho colonies. The same 
will be the ease with Canada, when it has once outgrown 
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the European governmental awaddliEg'clothes. Aa has 
been said before, there still exist, and will exist for a long 
time to come, various moral and intelleotua] aceomplish- 
meiits, securing a partial leadership to Europe. Both 
hemispheres have a great deal to exchange peacefuily, and 
to learn from one another. 

It would seem that any forcible transmission or propa- 
gation from West to East is contrary to the laws, to the 
tendencies of nature. Science and history show that, since 
the formation of the present earthy surface, the vegetable 
kingdom, animals, man, and ideas, have marched from the 
East towards the West. Such was the principal current 
of the migration of the historical races, and in their train 
that of u&eful domesticated animals, of seeds and plants. 
In the Bast were bom the religious and philosophical 
ideaa which animated the Christian civilization. As the 
Greeks drew from the East the primitive rays of culture, 
enriching and multiplying them in their own exuberant in- 
dividuality, so the poat-itoraan Europe gathered the remains 
of Greciau civilization ; and on Aristotle, Plato, and the 
other lights of the classical world, were nursed those minds 
which begat in all its variety the modem European social 
and philosophicai culture. The American social state 
sprouted out from rudiments brought from Europe ; puri- 
fied, to be sure, and recast, remodelled, under the pressure 
and action of new conjunctures and causes. 

Hitherto the West has never strongly reacted on the 
East. Alexander's empire dissolved as soon as built; the 
Seleukides, the Ptolemies became absorbed by the Eastern 
Insurious life, and a mongrel, feeble Greco- Asiatic culture 
issued from these violent nuptials. Kome, after conquering 
the East, broke down under the effeminacy resulting from 
this conquest, and finally the East separated. The Popes 
of Rome could never subdue the Eastern Church ; the ef- 
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dian com, is traced, by some scientific investigators, to 
Asia, wlienee it miglit liavebeen brouglit to this continent 
at some remote period. In tlie south of Europe, maize 
haa long been known and cultivated, although not on a 
large scale — wheat being preferred. In Italy, Southern 
Germany, tlie Slavonias, the Danubian Principalities, and 
in Southern Kuasia, maize is called Turkish wheat, or cucu- 
ruzza; in Greece it has the name of arabositi, or of 
Arabian wheat or com. 

The animals of this continent are useless for Europe. 
The breed of the alpaca was tried in Europe, hut unsuc- 
cessfully, while the sheep spreads here with the same facU- 
ity as in the old world,* 

A community and a political state originating in prin- 
ciples of reason and of peace, ought not, it would seem, to 
breathe the martial spirit which prevails in America, 
This anomaly, however, is the result here, as elsewhere, 
of feelings — probably inborn generally in liuman nature — 

• It is oiu'ious to observe to what extent tliE Amaricans identify 
themselves with the animal and vegetable kiagdoms belonging to tills 
continant, and existing prior to its discoveiy. They generally con- 
aider ae a elight to thdr countiy any mention of the superiority of 
- European animak or vegetation over those of America. Thaydefend 
it agHJnat the charge of diseases, whoee origin science or histoiy at- 
tributas esclusively to America when she was possessed by the In- 
dians. It is generally maint^ned that syphilis was unSinown to the 
old world pravioua to the diaoovery of America. The Spaniards took 
it from the natives and brought it to Europe. It is said that from 
Spain it came to Naples, Italy, and France, recoiling the name in 
these two last countries of the Neapolitan disease, as it was and ia 
Htill commonly oaJled in Germany and in the whole Norttthe French 
one. Mr. Prescotti the narrator of the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, relying on some doubtful and obsoure quotation and authorities, 
is glad, as he says, to prove that syphilis was known in Europe two 
years previous to tlie voyage of Columbus, and that the Indians and 
their continent can be whitewashed from tile slander. 
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or wMcL otherwise became natural to maa by being im- 
pressed on his mind through the uninterrupted action of 
long ages and countless generations. Military gJory, mil- 
itary achievements, have always dazzled the imagination 
of the masses. Even the soundest and most clear-sighted 
intellects usually succumb to the charmer, and become 
lost in the admiration of bloody laurels. From the hour 
of the fiffit association of man, from the time of the first so- 
cial structures, patriarchates, empires, kingdoms, or repub- 
lics, the history of the world re-echoes the war-strife, and 
its great heroes are conquerors, and the world-unhinging 
captains. It was and is firmly rooted in the minds of even 
eminent moralists and philosophers, that war is the neces- 
sary baptism of a self- asserting nation, that war is a pow- 
erful agenoy in the Kerviee of civilization. Contrary 
convictions pierce slowly, and toilsomely they come to 
daylight. But a very long time will run before peace and 
not warfare shall become an absolute social and political 
fact, a historical law. The American Commonwealth in- 
augurated itself among the nations of the earth by the 
baptism of blood. After the first and glorious victory, 
the old enemy, envenomed by defeat, taunted the young 
nation. It was difficult for England to renounce the idea 
of her ephemeral milita,ry superiority, and she thirsted for 
an occasion to revenge the affront. In 1812, unjustly as- 
sailed, the Union learnt that it ought always to be prepar- 
ed to meet and repulse unscrupidous enemies. " Quivis 
pacem para bellum," is an ancient saying; and America 
must be armed for emergencies. But America will never 
assail Europe. In the present condition of general pol- 
icy, some of the European powers, however, might in ex- 
treme oases, throw the torch of war upon the shores of 
America. 

A free man feels the value of liberty, and is always 
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ready to defend it heartily, without compulaioii. But will 
and devotion are not sufficient; drill and skill increase a 
hundredfold the powers of defence and action. The or- 
ganization of national militiaa, principally in view of re- 
pulsing a foreign enemy or invader, nourishes and stimu- 
lates the martial predisposition. And well it is that in 
the present condition and relations with otlier powers, this 
spirit is entertained. It is even shajneful and ridiculous 
to see youth, preposterously imagining itself to be some- 
thing better than the great bulk of the people, to see tlus 
aham aristocracy declining to partake in tie duties and 
exercises on which depend the peace, the immediate desti- 
nies of the fatherland. As long as justice aad reason 
shall not absolutely rule the various political, external, nay 
even internal relations, war must always be possible. 
Declining are the destinies of a country, which is obliged 
in case of emergency, to recur to mercenaries, even if re- 
cruited among its own population. A small standing army 
might not prove thus fatal, but the experience of ages 
teaches that such armies finally become tools for oppres- 
sion. Free states, republics, have tended towards destruc- 
tion, when wealth and effeminacy dissolved the martial 
spirit — when the rich and poor youth avoided the civic 
military duties, and when mercenaries stepped into their 
place. So Thebes, and above ali Athens, after the Pelo- 
ponneMan wars, saw the ancient spirit slowly expiring 
among them. The Athenians became disused to arms — 
unable to cope with the trained Macedonian bands — they 
recurred to mercenaries, and the last hour of Athenian 
and Grecian liberty was marked on the dial of ages. 

There is no danger that the preservation of the mar- 
tial spirit, in the fi'ce and civilized States of the Union, 
will degenerate, and become tantamount to a savage, reck- 
less spirit of assault, invasion, and piracy. The popula- 
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tioD of ttose States value the worth, of ciTiiization, of 
peace and its blessings ; they prefer tlie quiet pursuits of 
agriculture and industry, the family hearth, to the roving 
idleness of military hands and expeditions. H^ot among the 
intelligent freemen aro such bands started and recruited. 
Slavery institutions, promoting idleness and contempt for 
labor, inculcating from childhood perverted notions on the 
duties and relations of a member of society, breed individ- 
uals who contract habits that fully qualify them to be food 
for gunpowder. Among the populations of the Slave 
States, as well as among the scum of large cities, individ- 
uals therefore can be easily found who are ready to risk 
their charmless life in the invasion of other pacific- nations. 
Such a spirit has nothing in common with that noble mar- 
tial one, whicb is vivid in the men of Free States, the no- 
ble defenders of their homes and liberties, but not savage 
aggressors on those of others. 

America as a nation is so situated that her extension, 
even if aimed at indefinitely, can be accomplished more 
easily by peace than by aggression. The band of tho fed- 
eration is limitlessly elastic. To it gravitates — at pres- 
ent it may be imperceptibly — the Korth and the South — 
Canada as well as the republics of Central America. That 
the result of such union will bo the successive disappear- 
ance and dissolution of the Creole race in its own shLftleas- 
ness, is almost indubitable. In Louisiana, Florida, the 
original native elements, living on equal rights with, the 
new comers, preserving their respective idioms in all the 
every-day and domestic relations, vanish or are absorbed, 
dissolved, by the preponderating influence of the language 
used by the law, in politics and in business, used for gen- 
eral and public education, as they are absorbed by the in- 
flux of new occupants. The same will occur with the 
I inhabitants of tho central states or of Cuba, if 
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they shall enter the Union. They will yield the path to 
the northom man, (not however to the slavery extenders 
and p t ) t hi superior activity, industry, culture, ro- 
bustn f in d and of body. And those among the na- 
tiv wh y he able to keep step with the men of the 
No th w 11 m g m the new culture and language, and 
only th f m ly n mes will tell of the original difference. 
It thi t aty of absorbing by the superiority of in- 
tellectual muscle, other populations coming in contact with 
him, that increases in the American of the North his faith 
in the manifest destiny. By this superiority, and by 
peaceful arts, industry, commerce, he attracts ; by them 
he increases the national wealth in colossal proportions ; 
and can buy lands, paying for them millions, as he did to 
the Indians, and annex. Canada, united already by iden- 
tity of birth, of language, and of interests, must finally 
by her own free choice throw away her royalist livery, and 
become an independent and self-acting member of the 
federation. 

The preservation of the martial spirit is not therefore 
an agency or a lever for the fulfilment of manifest desti- 
nies — as those destinies are not pregnant with the curse 
and calamities of war. War ia inborn among the nations 
of past and of modern Europe, it exhausts their material 
resources, demoraliaes their respective populations, dis- 
abling them for freedom and for its acting soul — self-gov- 
ernment. War in the life and development of America 
is an excrescence on the social body, an excrescence pro- 
duced by an irritating action from without, ,or by the fer- 
mentation of the impure elements created inwardly in the 
body by the deviation of a part of the nation from the 
fiindamental principles of reason and justice, from which 
America draws her life. 

The European nations and governmenta can only be 
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losers by carrying a war against the American republic. 
This conviction they acquire daily. They and not Amer- 
ican industry and commerce ■wUl suffer losses and stagna/- 
tion ; an industry which the American consummation thus 
eminently contributes to nourish. England stands fore- 
most among the European powers, which from tradition 
and false policy, is more prompted than others to interfere 
with matters concerning this continent, and thus create 
complications which could reach so great irritation, as to 
require forcibly to be cooled by war. But even in Eng- 
land, opinion, enlightened by ma.terial interests, supports 
the efforts of the friends of reason, civilization, and hu- 
manity, aiding them to smooth difficulties and solve them in 
a peaceable way. The results of a struggle between the 
two nations would be calamitous beyond calculation, Nev- 
ertheless such a struggle, if protracted for several years, 
would end in the prostration of England, and in the 
thorough industrial emancipation of the United States. 
All tie branches of domestic Industry, most of them 
having at home inexhaustible resources in the necessary 
raw material, being thus stimulated by the exclusion of 
foreign imports, would take wing, and free the country for 
ever— even for times of peace — from external competition 
and overflowing. To be sure, the influx of English capi- 
tal would have an end ; but comparing the sums exported 
from the United States in gold to pay for foreign, 
above all for English merchandise, this capital remaining 
at home, put in circulation and employed productively, 
would compensate for the English investments. Domes- 
tie wealth would increase with the espaJision of domestic 
industry, ajid new capital would be created. The conti- 
nental system, during the reign of Napoleon, has after all 
eminently contributed to deveiope industry in France and 
Crermany. The United States, possessmg inexhaustible 
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iron ore and coals, nevertheless cover the soil with im- 
ported rails, laid often over regions where cmde iron, left 
idle on the surface, stares in wonder at such a waste and 
neglect of domestic means. Prussia, after years of pro- 
tection, 13 ready now to compete with England ia iron, 
and Pmssian competition wUl be limited only by the in- 
sufficient quantity of raw material. America could light 
furnaces aad sink shafts, equalling at least in. number 
those in England, and America imports iron wares. Fur- 
naces kindled ia America would extinguish those burning 
in England for the American demand ; and English mi- 
ners and workmen after a war would bo obliged to emi- 
grate to this country, following the demand for their labor 
and skill. The same would be the case with many other 
branches, which once developed during the war, would for 
ever exclude England from the American market, 

England ]}er contra would be unable to find any wlierc 
the suf&cient ijuantity of cotton for her mills — which 
would become stopped by a war, and the optrativea thrown 
upon the streets. Tkiis by a war the demand for labor 
would increase in America, decrease in England. In 
peace English industry depends in a great measure on this 
country. Nowhere caai England find auuh prosperous 
consumers, and who demand such large supplies. Eng- 
land exports more to the United States than to all Eu- 
rope, with her more than two hundred millions of popula- 
tion. From whatever aspect it ia considered, England 
alone would be a heavy loser by a war. 

America's expansive tendency and internal develop- 
ment would not be arrested by a war. The losses in men 
and capital would become speedily compensated. European 
powers, as well as European nations, daily and daily more 
clearly understand, that the prosperity of that hemisphere 
increases with the preponderating influence of North 
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America. EDgland geta more than the lion's shaie of tl e 
gold from California, transformed as hy a spell from an 
Tinknowii solitude into a flourishing community by the es 
pansipe energy, the activity, the eonatructivenesa of the 
freemen from the free States. The creative and untiring 
activity of these genuine Yankees covers the peatilentiil 
marshes with railroads, clears the forests, snhdues wdd 
nature, and aids the surplus of European populations to 
take possession of those primitive, or badly cultivated re- 
gions. The free North Americans are alone bom to start, 
to create, to organize and direct new communities, and 
thus to facilitate the efforts of Europeans. They alone 
posseas the required self-conseiousness and energy, and 
above all the inborn faculty of social organization. By 
the extension of American freedom Europe becomes bene- 
fited, and new and prosperous marts are opened as outlets 
for her industry. 

"War will not therefore prevent the progress of America, 
and is not necessary to forward the fulfilment of her manifest 
destiny. Not war alone, however, requires human sacri- 
fices, fate or providence demands from man to pay with 
his life every initiation, be it a warlike or a pacific one. 
This terrible law towers over the destinies, the progress, 
the mental, moral and material development of our race. 
The turning up into culture of new soils, pobona and kills 
the first cultivator. The richer, the more exuberant is 
nature, the deadlier the strife, the more destmctive her 
powers of defence, the greater the number of victims. 
But the death of the fallen in those battles of exploration 
and culture, is productive of good to their immediate fol- 
lowers; and labor, capital often seemingly lost and in- 
gulfed in such civUizing enterprises, are generally re- 
trieved by those who follow in the cleared up path. Many 
hundreds of thousands of men, and millions of capital and 
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material destroyed in wars, reroa n fo e er lo t anl nn 
productive. With the money the mate al lad the lab r 
of men destroyed in the la t Eastern war the whnle of 
Central America could have been tran fo mol nto a 
healthy, flourishing habitat o for a free act e nlu 
trious, and vigorous race ; her mountaans mirshes and r v 
era been intersected by easy way i omn umc t on and 
the tropical region finally con pere 1 fo the free 1 1 or of 
the white man. 
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CIIAPTEE YII. 

lEEI&H ELEMENT 



Feeedosi and sooiai eqaality, freedom enjoyed by man's 
labor and mdustry, tbe security of bis earnings from gov- 
ernmental exactions and taxes, tbe facility of acquisition 
of land and property, tbe continnally increasing demand 
for labor, skill, industry, these constitute tbe magical at- 
tractions exercised by America over the old world. From 
all re^ons of tbe old continent, as from so many Iiumaii 
rolling cataracts, partial currents separate, setting forward 
toward tbe West. Individuals, femilies, and it migbt be 
said, populations from wbole communes and districts wan 
der in scarcb of an amelioration wbieh Europe can m no 
way proffer or secure to tbem. Every race, nation tribe, 
liaeage, generation, every language and idiom, from the 
South and tbe North, from tbe East and tbe "West, hcnds 
forth its sprouts, and tbe thus etbnologieally ind geo 
graphically cheekorod Europe, becomes transfened to this 
country. 

Two currents, however, pre-eminently pour m large 
masses of immigrants, so as to absolve or render Lompara 
tively insignificant the increase of population from other 
nationalities. Ireland and Germany form the principal 
:S which sead here the greatest mass of iu,w comers, 
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out of whom lie ccmjoaed thcie caidinal forti^n ele 
ments who^e luflueriLe ind weight must tn,ces=iirdj bp felt 
on the p ycholOfjioal tocial pohtical and miterui deiel 
opment of Vmenci 

Conb lered from thi jurely miteiia! standpo nt for 
eign immigration hupplics % Wint and a demand which 
nevei could haie heen sitisfied hy la ordinary inLreaso of 
the original population smci, the con&titution of the nj, 
tion andwithoutwhichthe Union under any (.iroumbtances 
could never hive reichc 1 so ripidly ita present pros 
polity and elevated position amjng the nations of the 
earth The foreign influx fertilizes m various nij*- ind 
fo=!terb the giowth of Amenta Increase of pojulaton 
mcreaaei production and i, nsumjtion Lihor inerei«ea 
the general cajitil ind wraith to a hundredtold in thia 
country labor aa represented in artisans mechanics 
operative diily laborers workmgmen by whobc hiuds 
railroidi and chinnels m lis furnaces mdustnal estab 
lishmeits are c mpleted cities elected prairiat broken 
foiests cleared Whatever might be the uni^ui^tionalle 
power and skill of the Americana, without the bulky sup- 
ply of hands coming from Europe, material impossibility, 
the want of sufficient labor would have prevented or de- 
layed the accomplishment of the industrial, commercial 
and agricultural wonders which amaze and perplex the 
old Europe. 

To obtain and secure the above-mentioned results, all 
the diversified imports of populatioua from Europe con- 
tribute variously and in proportion to their special num- 
bers, and mostly in harmony with their previous occupa- 
tions and vocations. Before, however, a complete amal- 
gamation of those elements with the intellectual and po- 
litical life of America can be thoroughly accomplished — 
an amalgamatioii only possible in a long proccBH of tim'c — 
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these elements necesaarily affect in various ways the func- 
tion of American institntiona and of her internal, social, 
and political condition. 

The English and Scotch who come to this country, 
find themselres among homogeneous elements. United by 
blood, creed, language, understanding already the rudi- 
ments of liberty and its working on society and on the indi- 
vidual, they are normally prepared to learn and receive 
the higher degrees of initiation into the rights of social 
manhood. They do not generally occasion any confusion 
in the esisting conditions, but fall in with ease into the 
great, social, developing movement. Not so the mis^ of 
Irish. Issuing from a state of barbarism, nay from that 
of savage brutism, in which twofold oppression and ty 
ranny have kept theiu for long centuries, the mass of Irish 
immigrants is unable to acquire a perception and insight 
into the new, and for them unwonted and uuthought of 
' t Of th are eseoption^ numerous and 

h ghl 1 11 M y I ishmen bring here cultivated 

m d h y dsiB he in the American life, 

b d 1 g extpnt the clannish oonnec- 

d d h d laiious pursuits of life count 

f, h b dm eful membeii of the commu- 

m y B h p — rather limited in proportion 

h m d h g he nature the character of the 

I h mm g f thes last twenty five years. 

Bur p h J man fold compound of nations 

d ta d k an Irish nation The Irish 

f m d By eient hy no line are they re- 

1 d h g aal mo\ement ot post-Roman 

Chr E p Th y never possessed any form of 

J d d d [ d t civil government, never gave 
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constitute a nation, a political, iEtelligent, internally fruitful 
nationality, have never existed or come to light on that island. 
Neither are the Irish a fair sample of the mighty Celtic race. 
Accepting even in the fullest signification the theory of races, 
they may he compared to a powerful tree with a cluster of 
branches. Some of these hranchea hear fruits, some re- 
a unproductive, verdant to a certain degree, hut never 
r, and dying out fruitless. Such a branch are the 
Irish, in the historical development of the groat Celtic stem. 
The Irish improve when denationalized psychologically 
and physiologically ; when brought into new social con- 
ditions, and crossed with other races. They alone among 
the whole Celtic race are intemperate. Intemperance, now 
almost innate to the Irish, might have been the result of de- 
grading oppression, and might have been to a certain degree 
a result of the contact, the intercourse with English and An- 
glo-Saxons, as intemperance forms a prominent character- 
istic of the German race, and was recorded by Tacitus, 
though so friendly to them. The bumper does not occupy 
such an eminent position in the heroic and chivalrous laya 
and legends of the vtrir usCelt'e f m'l' 't d m g 
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No less destructive to the character and the faeultiea of 
the victimized Irish people at laige, has been the influence of 
Bomaniam. The experience of ages, the lemons from history 
establish beyond dispute how Komanisiu, and above all siiice 
the refonuation, irhen Jesuitism became its soul and its 
n Id how Eomanism has fatally affected and degraded 
th n t submitted to its sway.. It is its eharai-ter 

and t to prevent the enlightenment of man m gen 
1 b t love all to intercept the rayi of light and turn 
th m t m the masses. Its enmity to reason is indisputa 
hi d corded by every coimtry, on eveiy page of the 
annals of human progress and development In order to 
exist, to prevail and domineer, Bomanism fosters ind en 
tertains the darkest and most degradmg supeiatit ons, 
oombata with all the weapons of passion and prejudice : 
self-oonsoiousness, self-judginent, thought and mental 
emancipation, those primordial conditions of social and 
political liberty. If at times Eomanism has seemed to 
support free, and even republican or democratic institu- 
tions, it is only when by their help it conld rule supreme 
over society, and retain the people in mental stupor. On 
guch conditions, Komanism once wandered hand in hand 
with some Italian republics, and in our days is an intimate 
ally of several Swiss cantons. But mental liberty and 
Bomanism cannot live well together. So teaches its own 
history and that of human culture. Therein Bomanism 
stands reeking with the gore of martyrs. It baa cheer- 
fully consecrated all the murders and crimes perpetrated 
against those who haye tried to emancipate man, who have 
denounced the allegiance to religious or civO tyranny. 
Never in any land has Bomanism recognized the rights of 
a citizen, the rights of society, as at least equal to those 
of the Ghuroh, but has always contrived and still contrives 
to trample on, to subdue, to make them wholly subser- 
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vient. When it could do it safely, Romanism has never 
hesitated even to destroy all other rights, for the sake of 
its own Ruproniacy. The Romish surplice is not stained 
hut dipped and kept in hlood. Not in any single instance 
has Roinaiiism disapproved the atrocities of the civil pow- 
er, when perpetrated against liberty. And hence for the 
sake of civil and religious oppression Rome, the hierarchy, 
the popes, bestowed their blessings on the exterminators 
of the Alhigcnses ; they kindled the fires of the inc[ui- 
sition; they blessed the murders of St. Bartholomew's 
night, those committed in the Netherlands, in Germany, 
in England, in one word, in every nation of Europe, in 
every region of the globe. Romanism, when its conserva- 
tion is at stake, is meek only when it is wholly unable to 
shed hlood or persecute. It is unchangeable, it cannot 
be modified and never was so in reality. As it has acted 
once, so it will and must act for ever ; not the will but 
the power is wanting now. Its cardinal rub is to save 
the souls in its own manner, and according to its peculiar 
comprehension, and for this salvation to tread down, to 
destroy family, society, freedom, consciousness in single 
individuals as well as in whole nations. 

The Irish are the fullest and ripest productions of Ro- 
manism, combined and harmonizing with their inborn 
aeteristics. No other nation on the earth, neither the Ital. 
ians nor Spaniards ec[ual the Irish in this respect. Boman- 
ism in Ireland took under its wing the nationality ;— it ap- 
propriated to herself all the powers of mind and soul, what- 
ever may have been possessed by the Irish tribes, and for 
centuries ruled them with limitless power and influence. 
The priestly training to which this people was submitted 
for generation after generation, and to whioh alone it was 
and is now tractable, extinguished every aspiration after 
culture, brought it to hate and repudiate even the slight- 
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est intercourse with the spirit of ages moving around 
them. The priests nursed braTcly the sloth natural to a 
degraded people. There is littlo if any difference in the 
mental faeuitios and development between the Irish, as 
deaeribed by historians at the end of the sixteenth, sev- 
enteentli, eighteenth centuries, and those whom the last 
quaiter of a century has poured on the American shores. 
In this element Romanism hero finds its cardinal support, 
and through the Irish it eats its way into the heart of the 
American social and political institutions. 

Wheiever Eomanism gets a foothold, its tendencies 
and workings have been and are always identical. It Is 
to envelope society in its anaeondarlike folds, to subdue, to 
govern it surreptitiously, if it cannot do it openly. To- 
wards this aim it directs all its efforts, uses all influences, 
slow but unrelenting as time in its destructive action. Eo- 
manism in America remains true to its nature ; it is not 
different here from what it was always and every where. 
Eomanism alone, of all European importations on the 
American continent, becomes not ennobled, ameliorated 
by transplantation. True it is, that the priesthood shows 
externally various signs of devotion to freedom, and to in- 
stitutions existing here; but if such demonstrations may 
be sincere with some few, the whole hierarchy recurs to 
them as far as it is needed to influence and to delude pub- 
lic opinion, to seize and secure domination over a credu- 
lous and submbsivo flock. How is it possible to believe 
Eomanism sincere in the love of freedom, self-eonscious- 
ness, and independent judgment, all of which, united or 
separated, work the destruction of ilomanism. It yields 
now to circumstances, watches them, and turns them to 
account with unflinching consistency. Romanism flirted 
with the French Republic in 1848, hut it secured tie 
■'lection of Louis Napoleon ; applauded, consecrated the 
12 
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deed of the 2d December, and sainted in poniificalihus tie 
Empire. WHeii it cannot rule alone, Romanism sides al- 
ways with despots and ahsolntists. 

The pious tendency of Romanism, as avowed by its 
leaders and chiefs, is to Romanize the population of Amer- 
ica; or, in other words, to subvert the corner-stones of 
the institutions, poison the life, and destroy the destinies 
of America ; in one word, to Irishize the Republic. The 
populations once become devotedly Romanist, the spu^tual 
supremacy of the hierarchy and of its head, the pope, will 
become a fact firmly fixed in their creed, in their con- 
sciences. The philosophers and casuists of that sect hava 
clearly and repeatedly established in theory, and as repeat- 
edly the popes have attempted to establish it as a fact, 
that as matter is snbmitted to the spirit, and the body to the 
soul, so temporalities are inferior to spiritualities. A 
power supreme, therefore, in the spiritual order, ipso facto 
is supreme in temporal or worldly affairs ; that is, in all 
matters concerning society, ita government, its institutions. 
This deduction, logical in itself, is the credo of Romanism, 
a credo paramount to all the other confessions ; for it Ro- 
manism works, and to its realization it directs all its forces ; 
this is its beginning and the end of its spiritual and tem- 
poral life and activity. 

But self-government, reason, must then disappear be- 
fore the advent of Romish theocracy. In Europe, for 
centuries it has been checked by tie equally ambitious and 
grasping royalty ; but here it avails itself of the principles 
of freedom, of the non-interference of government in reli- 
gious matters, of the latitude thus offered to its dark and 
tortuous under- dealing. It hopes and expects a final vic- 
tory. It is opposed here by the force of light and reason, 
by that of tie beneficial example of advanced culture and 
emancipation. But powerful as are these divine agencies, 
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no less powerful are those of the gGnma of e\il, acting on 
deeply rooted prejudices, on bigotiy, on mental obtu'^eness 
and degradation. Tte strife between the good and the 
eyil principle is not new. It has been eirried on under 
various manifestations, from the earliest existence of tlie 
human race. The forco of truth— it n i gloomy a^ owil— 
often succumbs under the pressure of falsehood, — otht,r 
wise progress would not bo so difficult and slow. Un- 
doubtedly Eomanism cherishes tho hope, by identifying it- 
self with republican self-governing institutions, and by di- 
recting them cunningly, to reconciucr on the American 
soil what it has successively lost in Europe ; although it 
begins slowly to recover there from some stunning blows, 
and again restores intolerance, inquisition, persecutions. 
These dreams of supremacy once realized, Komanism be- 
lieves it to be as easy a task to erect scaffolds, to kindle 
pyres for religious and political heretics, or throw them 
into dungeons in the name and with the co-operation of a 
Eoraanijied, Irishized, and fanatieised people, as to do this 
in the name of a pope, a king, or an emperor. The spirit 
of iatolerance moves uninterruptedly over Eomanism its 
heavy and crushing wings. 

Doubtless all these aims, schemes, and efforts, of what- 
ever nature and character, arc repulsive to the genuine 
American mind, to the heart and the understanding of 
populations nursed and bred by reason, freedom, and self- 
consciousness. Eomanism therefore takes care to main- 
tain the compactness of the Irishry, to surround it with 
the opaque wall of prejudices, to preserve its power over 
them ,■ in one word, to have in hand a bigoted and dovoted 
mass in the midst of the American population. Boman- 
ism watches over the Irish with the utmost care, and con- 
tinues the work of mental enslavement. The hatred stim- 
ulated in Ireland against the English oppressor, is turned 
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and entertained hero by tte priesthood against the liglit 
of reasoa and ae!f-jiidgment, Bomanism steps between 
its Irish tools and the regenerating action of the social in- 
Btitntions here. Eomaniam is the conductor through 
which they penetrate to the Irish, and they are thus ad- 
ministered in a wholly perverted and adulterated form. 
These immigrants, coming to a social state based on cul- 
ture and on emauoipation of mind, remain nevertheless in 
the most absolute unconsciousness and dependency. Their 
political convictious are administered to them ready made, 
as faith and communion. Whatever might have been his 
original unfitness to comprehend the order into which he 
is transplanted, it might be hoped that the Irishman, sur- 
rounded by sound sense on all sides, would finally be 
enabled to comprehend and appreciate liberty, the condi- 
tions of self-government, the necessity of self-improvement. 
But all this reaches him through the priestly exegesis, 
and as much of it as is judged suitable by the exegete. 
He spares no sacrifice to raise and maintain between his 
tooland the American heretic, a line of hateful demarcation. 
For this, Romanism insists clamorously on the separation 
of public schools, that its pupils might not be contaminated, 
that is, enlightened, and thus the power of Eomanism be 
undermined and destroyed. Kven in many European 
states, such arrogant demands of the clergy, if made, are 
not conceded. The education of the people, one of the 
sublimest results of American social progress, as all other 
fruits of liberty, is to be desecrated by the hands of Ko- 
manism. These fruits are to become a dispensation, of 
which the priesthood are to be the dispensers. 

Socially and politically, the Irishry forms a state iu 
the state, mostly impermeable to higher and civilizing in- 
fluences. It acts blindly under the orders and under the 
guidance of the clergy, without discernment, without appre- 
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(jiation, without comprehension of the rights acquired by 
the rehabilitation of the dignity of man. The Irishry thus 
becomes a cudgel in the hands of leaders and intriguers. 
True it is, that the discipline of political pai-tiea often re- 
duces to a nullity the will and self-choice of others, better 
prepared for political life. Howerer, such a result is pre- 
ceded by public discussion, by which, after all, self-con- 
sciousness can be stirred up and maintain its rights. But 
no such influences act on those guided by the priesthood. 
All is mysterious and secret. They follow orders given 
aa a case of conscience, and cannot safely swerve therefrom. 
The Irishman, on coming to America, finds already a 
bond in the common language, this powerful agency of assim- 
ihition. The process of his merging in the American life 
condition, and nationality, is therefore immensely facilitat- 
ed, and his human and political education ought to be easOy 
accomplished. He ought to plunge into the new and pure 
current, wash away, dissolve, his inborn crudity and shift- 
lessuess, and become born anew. This however is pre- 
vented, palsied by the religious prejudices which are kept 
alive by Komaniam. On the other side, a no less mis- 
chievooa action is exercised on the mass of the Irisliiy, 
by those of its representative men who act and write, ap- 
paa-ently, independent of Komanism. Those Shans prey 
on the excited feelings, on the recollections of sufferings 
and outrages, wherein consists the Irish nationality. As 
if such or any other nationality could be transplanted into 
new and different conditions, as if it pught to be nursed, 
cherished, and sustained. The Irish, lite all other immi- 
grants, ought to become Ame an that s nter a higher 
social state than that abandon 1 n the ol 1 world, adapt 
themselves to it, by divorcin^ f ore tl o past its interests, 
hatreds, or even dear delus ns But th mass of the 
Irish is maintaiaed by its pnesthoodg as by its Shana, in 
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a constant state of in-itation. Eor them their a 
try is always in the second line behind the r 
of the Green Island. It would seem tliat, without being 
lienceforth truly Irishmen, they unwiilingly become Amer- 
icans. The exchange is, howeyer, mostly advaiitageoaa to 
the new-comer. The mass of the Irishry bestow upon 
the society which receives them open-handed, drunlienness 
and ruffianism. The records of criminal cases, of assassina- 
tions, as well as of all kinds of offences, show that the great- 
est number iu any American community is perpetrated by 
the Irish. The Irish prefer in general to hang around cities, 
to depend upon daily accidental earnings, rather than to 
scatter over the country, and turn to agricultare. In this 
way, they are individually more easily controlled by Eo- 
manism. In cities they form massy receptacles of igno- 
rance and crime, which overshadow better humane quali- 
ties. Priestly rule and English oppression, both have thus 
shaped out tie Irish character. Such are now its promi- 
nent features. Those brought into a daily and manifold con- 
tact with the Hibernians, and with the colored population, 
almost unanimously give the palm for intelligence, honesty, 
cleanliness, aptitude to work, and good-breeding, to the 
colored people. And it ought to be considered, that the 
African ancestry of the American colored population was 
brought from the Westera part of Africa, inhabited by 
tribes considered as the inferior strata iu the black race. 

Such is the substance of one of the foreign elements 
which exercise already a powerful influence on the opera- 
tion of political institutions. It bands votes together, and 
throws them preponderatingly into one scale, thus falsify- 
ing the genuine manifestation of the sense of the really 
enlightened population. In the recent election of Presi- 
dent, the Irishry, its priests and Shans, sided with the 
propagators and apostles of slavery. As if they wished to 
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slow their regret in being themaekea disenthralled. Dis- 
secting the vote thrown for the two candidates throughout 
the whole Union, it will be found, that the really numerical 
majority of civilized, moral, and enlightened Americans, 
was on the side of freedom. Where the voice of reason 
reacted the masses, the people answered to the call. The 
Irishrj, in immense throngs, threw its weight on the other 
side. It swelled the numhers, and constituted the ma- 
jority. With it coalesced what in sociological and philo- 
sophical appreciation forms the offal of cultivated societies ; 
as broken ambitions, financial oppressors and suckers of 
the people, monopolizing bankers, haters of liberty, jobbers 
in money or in convictions, pusillanimous pessimists, and, 
in one word, all those who, in all political conditions, in ail 
states of society, in all epoclis and governmental forme, 
constitute the most corrupt portion — constitute the bars 
and impedimenta to progress, who lower the moral and in- 
tellectual tone of large or small communities, whether re- 
publics or monarchies, aristocracies or democracies. 

Time, by its alow working, the irresistible action of 
social light and truth, may dissolve the coarse crust, stir 
up and evoke to germination the Irish mind, which is now, 
for all nobler and civilizing influences, in a state of torpor. 
But this process of dissolution purification, and regenera^ 
tion, is counteracted bj a * i^il mt opponent, nestled in the 
interior, and watching ovli all the issues and communica- 
tions. As in the junction of two iivers, the waters of the 
one often presei-ve for a long epace the turbid color of the 
muddy soils through which thty have passed, so the Irish 
current discharging itself into America, shall long he dis- 
cernible by its impure eshalatif ns. Nothing in the whole 
creation is more antagonistic than Eomaoism and the lu- 
minous and sacred piinnplea which constitute exclusively 
the fulness of tlie social life of America. Even liberty, ail- 
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healing and all-reinTigoratang as sho is, cannot regenerate 
at once ; ste recoils at first, impotent, from tbese Eomano- 
Hibernian minds. They are even still more blinded by 
her glare. So the full blaze of light, poured suddenly, 
destroys the visual organs of one from whom the scales 
have been torn away, so the best and most nutritious food 
must be scantily administered after protracted starvation. 

The immigrants to America are received without any 
restriction, with the most unparalleled social, political 
generosity. The whole sanctuary of institutions is thrown 
open, is accessible to them. The liberty of action, enjoy- 
ed without limit by the American, is conferred on the 
new-comer. His mental and social sores and ulcers are 
eared for, and this alike by the political instittttions, and 
by private sacrifices. The humane establishments, public 
charities and private benevolence here surpass most of the 
like institutions in Europe, Those entertained by the 
States or by the communes are the result of the popular 
will, the people furnish the means for their support ; and 
by their side there esist inuunierable charitable establish- 
ments, results of private munifioenoe, care and devotion. 
This constitutes one of the loftiest and warmest features 
of American society. These charities grow out of inward 
generous impulses. All the social shadowings participate 
therein, the men furnisb money and their time, the women 
of the wealthier classes their care, tutorship and instruc- 
tion, to the poor. The large cities, where pauperism and 
destitution are the most prevalent, go foremost with their 
dcTOtion and example. All these establishments are prin- 
cipally beneficial to the foreign-born population, grown up as 
well as children, more in proportion than to those born on 
the American soil. 

Schools for tuition, and finally participation in politi- 
cal life, that is in the highest and most free deyolopmont 
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e of indiyi duality, with tlie above named hu- 
mane and charitable establishments, compose the boons 
that are proffered by Americana to tho mass of foreign 
population that pours in among them. It was to have been 
expected that those new-comers would heartily accept tho 
gifts, and apply themsekes dUigently to merge and fuse 
with the great national current. But tho reverse takes 
place. They separate, and do their utmost to preserve 
and increase this separation. They enter into political 
activity, not as Americans, but under the name and watch- 
word of distinct nationalities, that are strange to the soil. 
This arrogant and offensive putting forth, provoked nat- 
urally a reaction in the feelings of the people. If this 
movement called the Know-Nothing or American party, 
with the aim of limiting the political rights of the new 
citizens, is considered as a monstrous excrescence in the 
free institutions; in justice it must bo said, that it results 
from the action from without, which, disordering the 
normal operation, evoked this violent erruption. The 
movement was originated not by theorists and speculators, 
but among the people ; it is the expression of aversion to 
thlgtthbdd t 1 it religious in- 
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It is a violent attempt, perhaps, but nevertheless a saluta- 
ry one, to force the immigrants to merge and to become re- 
east in the nationality which is readily and heartily opened 
to them, to put an end to the influence over them of Ko- 
12- 
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manism, and of the spirit of petty, puny national seclu- 
sions. It is an attempt to prevent the American soil from 
hcing cat Tip and checkered according to idioms, consan- 
guinities and prejudices, aa is the case for instance in Hun- 
gary ; it is an attempt to destroy one of the most danger- 
ous barriers to the general harmonious development and 
onward movement of the country. 

The originators of American independence throw the 
country open to all comers, without regard to the ori- 
gin of race, religion, or any such distinctions. They did 
not judge it necessary to throw impediments in the path 
of the immigrants. They themselves were not imbued 
with any prejudices of race or religion. Even Anglo-Sas- 
onism was unknown to them ; their large minds were not 
accessible to narrow limitations. And finally, they saw 
the necessity of increasing the population, as the only way 
to subdue the ■wiiderneaa of the country. Man prospers 
and increases in numbers only in culture and civilization: 
animals, on the contrary, propagate and thrive in the sav- 
age wilderness. America wanted culture, wanted hands. 
Further, these immortal founders had one paramount 
creed — this was freedom and eijuality. They enthusiasti- 
cally believed in the miraculous power of principles, whose 
electric touch was at once to transform and assimilate the 
immigrants. They did not foresee that immigrations might 
acquire such gigantic proportions, that the unchecked cur- 
rent might carry and deposit on the American shores 
masses, overtaxing the normal and regular powers of ab- 
sorption by reason and light. They could not foresee that 
Romanism would ever try to raise menacingly its head, or 
what is still worse, to set husily at work to palsy and an- 
nul the beneficial action of American principles. They 
could still less foresee that the new-comers would attempt 
to form separate bodies and corporations — to form states in 
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the great State under the plea of religions and nationali- 
ties. They could not foresee that tte school-house, con- 
sidered by them as the preeminent agency of fusion, and of 
moral improvement, would he avoided, prohibited on ac- 
count of dogmatic squabbles, or that the regular movement 
of institutions should become distorted by the deadly might 
of ignorance thrown therein by foreign-bom populations. 

The receut American movement, however narrow and 
distorted it may he deemed; when judged impartially, is 
less narrow and abnormal than the wilful seclusion and 
formation in separate bodies of the Komano- Hibernians, 
or of the German nationalities or LaTidsmannschaften, 
amidst a powerful, flourishing, civilized and well-organized 
nation. This American movement is likewise more logi- 
cal and le^ narrow-minded than that called Anglo-Sasou, 
based upon imaginary physiological, innate predisposi- 
tions and distinctions, unsustained either by science or 
history. The former is a child of events and conjunc- 
tures. The Americans recognize, generally, that all races 
are adapted to liberty, hut that they ought to pass through 
a preparatory apprenticeship, if they are not born on the 
American soil, that is, if they have not been nursed from 
the cradle by American principles, have not breathed the 
bracing air pregnant with them, nor been trained in liber- 
ty and self-government hy daily intercourse and action, 
Anglo- Saxon ism necessarily annuls the influence of educa- 
tion, example, principlet;, all of which are powerless to 
create the cranial bump in which ia located the faculty for 
freedom and democracy. Whatever may be the ulterior 
results of the American movement, it has successfully pre- 
vented the separation of common public schools according 
to confessions, as was claimed by Komanism. Thus they, 
have rendered a signal service to future generations, to 
the cause of freedom and reason, to the highest interests 
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of the common-wealth, securing at least a part of the 
youthful mind from being delivered to the poiBonous ac- 
tion of separatism. At the present moment, Eomanism hy 
its assumption and arrogance disturbs the harmony of 
several European countries, even absolutely Catholic ones. 
Wherever it can do so, Eomanism attempts to get bold of 
public education. Belgium is at present agitated violently 
by the struggle between the encroacbing Romanism and 
the spirit of liberty of instruction. Austria has delivered 
herself, hands and feet tied, to education by Romanism. 
Darkness is there as triumphant as it was before the re- 
forms introduced by Joseph II. Baden, Switzerland, are 
agitated violently by the aggressive spirit of the Roman- 
ist hierarchy, which tries Uliowise to create agitation in the 
Prussian provinces peopled by Catholics, as well as those 
on the banks of the Rhine and in the dukedom of Posem 
In both these regions principally the nobUity sustain Ro- 
manism in the attempt to sciae the public education. For 
securing his presidential election in 1849, and for siding 
with him after the destruction of liberty in the night of 
the 2cl December, Louis Napoleon remunerated Romanism 
by giving to it a preponderating iniluence over the public 
instruction, by allowing the establishment of schools whol- 
ly in the hands of priests and Jesuits. This was granted 
under the pretence of liberty of education invoked by Ro- 
manism. Now Louis Napoleon begins to be aware of the 
danger in having conceded so much, and thrown into the 
hands of the, priests the education of the people. 

DnriDg fourteen centuries, Romanism almost exclu- 
sively, and since the Reformation, the other creeds and 
denominations have shared with Romanism the supreme 
.direction of the Christian public education. If the past 
generations, or the prraent one are degraded, as the Ro- 
man priesthood, and the pious ministry of some other con- 
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fessions assert, the fault is with tie tutors. It proves that 
the confidence of the human race in the clergy of all 
faiths, as ministers of education, has act been justified, and 
that educatioa is to be wholly transferred into other hands, 
that another spirit is to preside over it. This change the 
American people — religious as it is — have alone understood 
how to carry out The clergy has not power to interfere 
with the public common schools. 

The restrictions on the time in which full citizenflip 
is to be acc[uired, and with it the faculty of exercising po- 
litical rights, and of entering the public BerTice,as claimed 
by the Americans, are already contained in the Constitu- 
tion. According to it, naturaliaation can be acquired 
only after a certain number (5) of years of sojourn and ap- 
prenticeship. The question started now relates to an ex- 
tension of the term. The greater or restricted facility 
for foreigners to become citizens or subjects, and public 
servants, of other states, vary in Europe mostly according 
to the nature and the form, of governments. In the abso- 
lutist monarchies the facility is generally the greatest. 
The will of the sovereign admits at once a foreigner into 
the public service, and thus incorporates him among his 
subjects, his nation. Of old the admission by sovereigns 
of foreigners to elevated public and military offices was a 
usual and common occurrence. Many such f k 

ers of fortune served several courts, several nm t 

in succession, and thus enjoyed privileges, right d p e- 
rogatives, equal to those of all other subjects It th 
liberal governments that put various restrict n n th 
acquisition of citizenship, or on the ability t nt th 
public service. Such legal restrictions exist m En 1 nd 
they were introduced in France after the great lut n. 
In Switzerland every legally and politically g n z d 
; can confer the right of citizenship adm tt n 
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auy one as its member. The same esists partially in 
Prussia, but tlie admission or naturalization thus acquired 
must be confirmed bj government, besides the sovereign 
baring an unlimited right to naturalize or admit into the 
public service. 

The same policy prevailed in the ancient world. It 
was easier to become a Persian or Macedonian subject, 
with all the rights and privileges of official servitude, than 
to become a citizen of Athens, Thebes, Sparta, or of any 
free city of Greece. Roman citizenship, originally was a 
boon acquired with difficulty; and in the mediseval free 
cities and republics, naturalization, that is the admission 
to the enjoyment of the full rights, privileges and immu- 
Bities of liberty, was less easily acquired than from sove- 
reigns. Generally, free communities seem to Lave been 
more jealous in this respect, and to have maintained a de- 
fensive position against foreign-born comers. 

West to Ireland, G-ermany contributes most considera- 
bly to populate America. The Romanist part of this 
German influx, albeit in many respects, such as intelli- 
gence, skill, orderly habits, laboriousnesB, aptness to tu- 
ition, is superior to the bulk of the Irisbry ; and equals it, 
with few exceptions, in bigotry, credulity, and submission 
to the priesthood. Still the majority of German settlers 
are akin to the natnes in religious convictions Some of 
them practically, otheis in general outlines and concep 
tions, are already familiar with, the partial rudiments of 
social liberty. Numbers likewibc have been tbiough a 
mental training, and their intelligen:,e variously •schooled, 
already in process of germination at tome The Geimans 
bring into America not only rough labor, as do tie Irish, 
but are skilful working-men, operatives, artisans and 
artists, intelligent and laborious agriculturists. As such 
they contribute eminently to break up and put into culture 
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the yirgin soil ; they contribute in various ways to the 
rapid increase of American prosperity. The internal 
trade as well as the foreign importing and esporting com- 
merce, is increased hy Gennan capital, laboriousness, ac- 
tivity and steadiness. Most of the maritime and commer- 
cial cities of America count numbers of Germans among 
their principal trading houses. In one word, in every 
practical pursuit the assidwous German industiy is easily 
to be distinguished. 

Moreover, for the last ten years, the German immi- 
gration is, on the average, superior in mental and material 
quality to its predecessors. Fonnerly the great throng 
of immigrants consisted principally of the most mentally 
and physically impoverished portion of the population in 
Germany. The better ones among them, the apparently 
improved, were really as coarse as the others, and gener- 
ally unfit to truly appreciate the new conditions which 
they found here. For most of them these conditions were 
summed up in one, paramount to all others ; that of maiing 
money rapidly and by all means. Of late years the Ger- 
man immigration has consisted of individuals often enjoy- 
ing a certain degree of prosperity in their humble spheres 
at home, as farmers, establbbed artisans and mechanics, 
numbers of whom have come here supplied with moneyed 
capital, and thus at once in every respect augmenting the 
general wealth of America. Political revolutions, as well 
as a general dis,satisfactioii with the present state of their 
fatherland, and the despondency which grows out of it, has 
forced many and many to talte up the wanderer's staff. 
Thus individuals and families have turned their steps 
towards this country, searching for the amelioration of 
their social, political and moral, more even than that of 
their material condition. In this manner numerous high- 
ly educated and enlightened Germans, thoroughly familiar 
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with various scientific and practical pursuits, are scattered 
over the whole free area of the Union. These mental 
forces and resources are valuahie acquisitions and gains 
for America ; in the course of time thej will fertilize, fa- 
cilitate and aliment the avidity inborn to the Americans, 
for enlightenmcnl; and information. 

If the Irish spade has contributed principally to cut 
canals and build up railroads, the German plough, upturn- 
ing prairies, the German laborious husbandry, the German 
diversified and improved industry, and finally the German 
thorough and serious learning, and assiduous and studious 
habits, ought to contribute eminently to render the im- 
proved means of communication beneficial and profitable. 

Tbe German, like every immigrant from the European 
continent landing on these shores, in the difference of lan- 
guage meets at once the greatest impediment to assimilation. 
To a certain extent, therefore, he ia forcibly reduced to an 
almost exclusive association with his compatriots. By 
natural attractions, the new-comers group together, and 
the groups increase in numbers and proportion. Those 
clubbing together fonn more and more compact masses, 
above all in large cities. The German life, in all classes, 
with its easy, simple, sociable, communicative habits and 
manners, has a charm of everlasting attraction, and the 
charm becomes stronger in a foreign land, amidst a society 
at the first sight rather formal, stiff, cold, and gloomy in 
all its manifestations. The mannerism prevailing here 
must appear somewhat unsociable to the simple-hearted 
Germans. It is therefore natural, that the German popu- 
lation should cherish these domestic habits, should live in 
them, and nob be eager to exchange them for those which 
prevail around them. Thus the gap of separation becomes 
broader and broader. Besides, the Germans bring with 
them certain social and religious notions and conceptions. 
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m I'L.t m p ts than those wliich ai'e cher- 

ist d h} 4.m m d and aro teuaciously attached 

tthm T hhljj toleratioD, and even indiffer- 

y 1 p rformances, Hire the observa- 

t f th S bb th h h foi' the Germans, as for all Eu- 

p d f o>: hi and mirthful repose and inter- 

H th t t mposed by the so-called Amer- 

t t I 1 b ervation of the Sabbath, may 

b p m pi wh 1 m and necessary In a society 

d th I [1 of eelf-eontrol and of self-gotf- 
t wh p t nd repressive powers, external 

d g m t 1 d t really exist, but ought to be 

t 1 y m 1 1 1 to be alive in his conscience ; 

h ty nn 1 1 ftca be admonished, and have 

th f h d h m d and memory, of the social and 

m Ipp ddtesf the civilized, onward striving 

m Th S d y 1 f manoes as observed in America, 

myb d dth feas constituting a mental dis- 

pi d tit d egulatmg and giving a sound 
d I mp il t th actions, the convictions of the 

m ty I d d 1 nd families absorbed day after 
d y bj th h d g m te lal purauits of life, have often 
t t J, th p tl ■ consciences, to embrace in a 
g 1 th m Itif Id ombinations of moral and civil 

bl t t th m 1 to their neighbors, to society. 
This is generally done on those religions Sabbath gather- 
ings; and their influence must, after all, improve the peo- 
ple, and thus correct many shortcomings proceeding from 
an incomplete or adulterated mental culture. 

In these daily increasing German groups rather than 
communities, containing elemeffts and resources of interna] 
vitality, arose the tendency to preserve their distinct na- 
tionality, and to assert it. Such a feeling in a German 
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can easily be understood. The German nationality han a 
completeness in ita various domestic, social, and liigh men- 
tal developments, some of them of warm coloring, and of 
unsurpassed heauty. These lieai-ty features in the do- 
mestic life are worthy of preservation. They become in- 
born to the G-erman character. Not less easily is it to be 
understood, that the cultivated Gtersians in America should 
attempt not only to preserve, but to nurse and entertain 
in full blossom, a language — this cardinal national distinc- 
tion — whose variously developed literature, accumulated 
learning, and scientific treasures, form a fountain from 
which other nations draw deeply, and largely borrow. 
But nationality cannot prosper when transplanted to anew 
soil, in a society fully developed, and having its own 
powerful vitality. A German Ivteraturo can no more 
sprout out here, than can a new, thoroughly German na- 
tion. Both can thrive only in the fullest independence ; 
they require free air and untrammelled space. A lan- 
guage, to leaf forth and flourish, must expand in all the 
directions of activity. It must be the language of public 
and political life, of laws, of general, and not only of do- 
mestic intercourse ; it must be the paramount instrumental- 
ity of mental culture. All these unavoidable and life- 
giving conditions cannot fee enjoyed here by the German 
nationality, and by the German language. The Germans, 
pressed by the irresistible current of events, must adopt 
the language of the country to which they come ; and to 
participate in its development, they must master it men- 
tally and practically. They must adapt themselves, and 
merge in the powerfiil social current, and not square them- 
selves against it. Only the Germans are the losers by 
attempting to maintain, wkat in itself is not maintainable, 
what does not find any firm basis, what always must float 
on the surface, what must dwindle in itself; in one word, 
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a diatiact nationality, a distinct language. Ib sueh a man- 
ner tiiey may form puny confraternities, but nerer a na- 
tion. Thus, ■willingly secluding tiemselves, instead of 
coalescing with tlie native-born population, the Germans 
have not hitherto aec[uired the signification and influence 
which their mental cultnre ought to have secured to them, 
in the yeasty undulations of American intellectual and 
political life. In those arenas German names are unknown 
to American scientific, literary, or political records. Few 
Germans are in a position to participate in the legislative 
bodies, even in States where the German populations arc 
settled in large numbers ; not one is heard in the councils 
of the nation, where Frenchmen and Hebrews raise their 
voice. The Germans of Pennsylvania and Maryland, al- 
though for a century established there, h k pt 1 f f m 
the national current ; nevertheless they 1 t p d 

their own language, their nationality b t ly 
compound of both. 

A mass of German intellect throw a tb Am 
shores, during the last ten years, crav t 1 

tivity and occupation, and for means t ut i th t 
of knowledge acquired by studies in th m th u t y 
and increased by study and observat th 1 pted 

one. Numbers of those highly cultiv t d md d It 
look to the press in their native tongu as tb m d n 
of usefulness to themselves and to th ir mp t t 
When such a press aims to explain and 1 d t to th 
unacquainted with the English idiom, th n t tut n th 
character, the cardinal conditions, of th n t d ty 

in which they are to merge ; when this p ^ d t w h t 
admixture of conceptions, notions, and appreciations, appli- 
cable to European conditions, almost virtually difierent 
from the American ones ; when it enlightens German 
readers about the difference of destructive European, and 
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constructive, goDuine American democr^n'^ — not that 
sham, and nominal one — then the German pvess is of in- 
oontestahle utility. But the tenacious encouragement to 
uphold what is called a diBtinct G-erman nationality amidst 
the mighty and rapid growth of the American one, can 
never, and in nowise, prove beneficial to the G-erman 
settlers. 

For all the above-mentioned reasons, separate German 
schools are not only unnecessary, but must prove injurious 
to the rising generation. Such schools can never be better 
thaa the American common public schools and establish- 
ments, and must contribute to strengthen and entertain 
the separation ; disabling rather than enabliug the German 
youth to become, in the fullest comprehension, citizens of 
America, Separate German schools, and still worse, sepa- 
rate gymnasia or universities, would prove as mischievous 
as those claimed by Eomanism oa religious grounds, 
Both the one and the other stimulate estrangement and 
prejudices, and prevent the fusion of the various com- 
pounds, whose destiny is to melt and dissolve into one 
great harmonious nationality. Out of the fusion of various 
faculties, passions, feelings, intellectual powers and predis- 
positions, oharaeteristies of mind and of soul, as well as of 
the combination of physiological differences, completing 
each other, must necessarily be obtained a richer, fuller, 
and higher social as well as anthropological product. 

Of all nations, the Americans are the least exclusive, 
and the least antagonistic or refractory to a fiision with 
any other race, tribe, family, coming from Europe, settling 
and taking roots among them. There ai-e comparatively 
more intermarriages between Americans and the Hebrews, 
than in any European country. Thus the nativo-bom 
Americans sliow by long and daily practice, tliat not the 
law of an esclusive race, but the combination almost of 
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all, ia to regulate the oecupancj, the future development 
of American destinies. Tte Americans, or if one will, tte 
original English settlers, for centuries amalgamated with 
the Irish in large proportions ; the German influx, mixing, 
penetrating, spreading among the American populati 
will euricli these populations with various mental ger. 
add new and wanning rays to their domestic hearth. 

The German mind ia of a depth and versatility nut 
passed by that of any other nation. Not a hranch of hu. 
man tnowledge and science, wherein tJie Germans have not 
been in the first line. Kepler was the forerunner of New- 
ton ; Leibnitz hia rival. The German erudition bears the 
palm above all others. The German metaphysics alone 
penetrate unknown spaces of mind, wherein the English 
or French mind shudders to follow. This does not pre- 
vent the German mind from ranking foremost to-day in 
all the branches of exact and natural sciences. Liebig, 
Muller, Ludwig, Gausz, the lately deceased mathemati- 
cian, Buch, Alexander v. Humboldt, Moleschott, ind hosts 
of others, lead the van in astronomy, chemistrj, physiol- 
ogy aid all the sciences The Germin pneticil te(,hnical 
hi th m d 1 t 11 others German industry, 

t m li m with those of England Fur- 

th th r man m d mixture of deep eirnestness 
h ty m t If poetical aspiiations, and the 

dmixt f 11 th I bties will give a highei tone, a 
yd d d laat ity to America None is the 
Gm d tdhwto intertwine the domestic the 

f ly h rth th d ly t sks of domestic occupations, 
w th h ful 1 ly p t il ingenuity This artksi im- 
p 1 b t th m not a painfully acquired taste. 

Th G m h hill ties will dispel the artificial 

h m 1 th ff th t I ften darLen the American 
f h by unjlicify Ti.nderne^'. ct niiud 
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(gemuUichJieit), moderati n f ug 1 1^ nt mpt f x 
ternal, empty show, are th g a ful alit th 

tege of German family lit — t!i y m th and f 1 1 t 
sociable intercourse. Scruf 1 xa tn n tli f Ifil 

ment of the task, distingu t th G m n m tal m 
chauical laborer among tho f 11 tli nat n& Tb 
and the like qualities, fuse I w th th fb t It 

in tbe Americans, will enban th al Tb t wb t 

tbe German brings and exchanges for being taught bow to 
exist free, self-conscious, self-governing, and self-improving. 

There are to be found among the mass of the Grermans 
coarseness and brutality, drunkenness and lawlessness; 
but neither in such intensity, nor in such thoroughness, as 
among tbe Hibernians. And the Germans atone, by 
good, for those blaok staina which here and there darken 
their character. 

The Irish and the Germans, witb the smaller affluents 
of the great Teutonic family, such as Swiss and Scandina- 
vians, spread over tbe land, and strike their roots in the 
bosom of tbe American people. They become its intrinsic 
compound, in larger and larger proportions. Psycho- 
lo^CftUy therefore, as well 93 physiologically, they influ- 
ence the powers and the formation of a new population, 
above all in the West, in whose morally and physically 
untrammelled spaces, the American historical and humani- 
tarian signification will become completed, tbe future 
elaborated and fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, 

For past centiiriea and eyen now, Europe educates certain 
claases of society, rather tlan the masses of tte people. 
America, which in reality has no classes — as all s«ch dia- 
tinctioDH here are absolutely conventional, and thus abso- 
lutely fanciful and illogical — hut a people — America in- 
augurated for the first time in the history of culture, a 
people educating itself The educational system, its con- 
ception, tendency, agencies and execution in America and 
Europe are the most conspicuous features iu the chain of 
superiorities and of differences between the new and the old 
continent and society. 

Nearly every European state has a different system of 
spreading a certain rudimentary instruction among the 
masses of the people. All of them differ in principle and 
in working, from what is dom, and timed out in the 
American free States. Ail of them have m view to pro- 
vide the people with limited elementary instruction, 
scarcely sufficient for the praolical, or rather the mechani- 
cal use of every-day life, rather than to stir up, to stimu- 
late the intellect, to develop and make it susceptible of a 
higher impulse. The tuition in the European primary 
schools, generally ends with teaching to read and write, and 
the first rules of arithmetic, but there does not esist, as 
in the American townships and villages, an uninterrupted 
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and closely connected or ascending chain of general in- 
struction. Europe haa eared little to possess enliglitened 

When, after the terrible tempest which marked the 
eommcLcement of the middle ages, some of the European 
nations hegan toilsomely to dispel the darkness wkicli en- 
veloped tbem, the most rudimeutal instruction was lim- 
ited to a comparatiyely few. The difficulties to be over- 
come were numerous, and for various reasons instruc- 
tion was inaccessible to the mass, and thus limited to a 
class of the nation or of single communities. Public in- 
struction preserved for centuries this character of exelu- 
eiveness or limitations, and even yet has not wholly thrown 
it off. General and higher information or intellectual ed- 
ucation is still beyond the reach of the masses, even in 
states prominent for their educational establishments, as 
are Prussia and some other parts of Gfermany, Sweden, 
Belgium, Greece. Various reasons contribute to make 
the access to them dif&cult, if not wholly impossible. In 
old times the children of the lower classes, of the 
antry and laborers, often only by accident received pri- 
mary instruction from a parish priest, or from a monk. 
And out of such accidents there emerged a Luther, a 
Keppler, and several of those names immortal 
ords of human progress. But the mass remained 
ranee. In modern times poverty, often 
vents the immense majority of tlie low 
rope, from resorting to educational establishments, from 
which they are no longer excluded by social or political 
limitations. 

The cardinal hinderance, however, in Europe, proceeds 
from what so distinctly and in the original source and 
germ separates the two social organisms. In Europe the 
education of the people is the task of governments acting 
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from abo¥e ; in America the people cares itself for it, and 
Las the wiiole suhject in its hands. The educational sya- 
t m th Am p Ih eonijion ecLoola, is the high- 

t t mpl t d m nd of self-go verament. The 

Up t p t ry thing to be done by tbeir 

g nm t d t fied with crumbs thrown to 

th m Th B gl h t enjoyiDg self-government in 
1 m mb does not understand how to 

d th f m th If mproving energy, so strongly in- 

b m th A The English people has not 

1 ( If t tl 1 t 1 condition of bringing within 
tl I f tl m thorough elementary education. 

If th E j,l h d t p t, as the nations of the conti- 
t t h th w k d by the government, they look 
to the patronage, to the Btimulus from the powerful and 
influential landed aristocracy, and as often to that of the 
church. The example of America stirs up Bugland. 
Scotland, although covered with primary schools, has 
nothing which can compare with the common schools of 
this country. All over Europe the tuition succeedmg to 
the first rudiments, can only bo acquired ia superior 
schools, located in larger boroughs and cities, and supplied 
there by tbe government. Thus the access to them is al- 
most impossible to the children of poor laborers, of agri- 
culturists, to the immense majority of the peasantry. 
An American town or village corresponding to an Euro- 
pean borough, has several primary schools, and generally 
one of a seeood degree, and then a high school, within the 
reach of all the inhabitants of the township, where the 
children of both sexes can successively acq^uire a certain 
store of various general information, by which thej can 
be fairly piloted through after life. Among the immense 
majority of the European masses, a kind of mental col- 
lapse follows tlm sparse instruGtion received in the village 
13 
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or some other primarj' soliool. The freeman of America, 
even in the most humble -worldly condition, is accompa- 
nied generally tlirougli life hy the thirst for spreadiag and 
increasing tte information once acquired in the schools of 
his village or town. As the ancient medieval cities and 
borougis were studded with turrets and gates, so the 
American town or village is surrounded with common 
school-houses, over which towers the high school, at the 
side of private eatablishments for education. For the 
same amount of population, the proportion between the 
facilities existing hero for the use of the people, and a 
European country eujoying even the best educational sys- 
tem, can be fairly put as four to one. The inhabitants of 
the American township create, vote and pay their schools, 
and increase their number, when the European centraliza- 
tion — it can be said — only niggardly supplies the like 
wants of the people. An American community of twenty- 
five hundred or three thousand iahabitaDta spends cheer- 
fully three thousand dollars to pay the expenses, and the sal- 
ary of the teachers of its schools ; a corresponding sum is 
scarcelj bestowed on the same object hy a Eiiropean govern- 
ment, in cities with from ten to fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
The school fund in the like American villages, absorbs 
about one-third of the eommunal taxes and expenditures, 
and this item leads the van in the eommnnal budget ; in 
that of European governments it is generally at the end 
of all the others. Large cities here devote larger sums 
to educational purposes, than do whole provinces of the 
most civilized character in Europe. The whole money 
spent yearly for schools, academies, colleges in the United 
States will almost surpass what all the European govern- 
ments, put together, devote to the same objeot, the popula- 
tion of Europe being more than tenfold greater than that 
of the American Commonwealth. 
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America m the literary and in tJiopolit 1 F the 

intelligent iarmers, artisans, all kind of p at well 

as for the wealthy merchant, the profes n 1 m n a f male 
school teacher is often the most desirable wife. 

Fresh from schools and colleges, girls and young men 
devote the first years of their matured activity to teach 
in public common schools. They fulfil this task with the 
unshaken confidence of youth in its onergiea Not yet 
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■s and self-respect, resulting from political as well 
aa from social liberty. They have not the consciousness 
that the destinies, the prosperity of society, of the coun- 
try, the normal and orderly action of the governmental 
organism depends upon their mental elevation. In Eu- 
rope hitherto every thing, even the diffusion of tnowledge, 
is comparatively circumscribed, centralized. Although 
most of the governments are aware that it is better and 
safer to rule and govern over the intelligent, than over the 
ignorant and brutes, they still labor under the misconcep- 
tion that the instritction of the masses, in order not to 
prove dangerous, reijuires to be limited. Their object is 
to form useful but ductile and obedient subjects, but not 
self-relying, independent men, investigating, jiidgiug and 
appreciating their rulers. Long protracted and various 
social, political and governmental depressions have re- 
sulted in the certain and almost chronic indifference of 
the masses to any instruction beyond the often coarse ru- 
diments of an elementary one. The best methods and 
systems will be inefficient until the spirit shall awaken and 
stimulate the man from within. Inward impulse secures 
better results than any governmental compulsion. What- 
ever grows by itself, by its own vitality, is generally 
healthier and stronger than what depends upon the exter- 
nal care of often strange and unfriendly coadjutors. 

Century after century has multiplied the various treas- 
u f ■ n 1 aming, and knowledge. But during 

ag fa um lat n and transmission of all those mental 
h th y d d n t produce anywhere in Europe a well- 
nt m 1 t lly developed, intelligent people — except 

pip th il tine democracy on the eve of its fall. 
N tw th ta d n th great beacons of knowledge and sci- 
II n at ges and generations, notwithstanding 

th m t hi ersities, the numerous and well-orga- 
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oized gymnasia, the limitless learning of numerous individ- 
uals in every State, in every nation, the masses of the pop- 
ulation Lave remained and remaia still mostly in darkness 
and ignoraucG, even in the so-called most favored Euro- 
pean countries. Information is not domesticated among 
them. 

Europe possesses great savans in all tranches, certain 
informed and polished social olassea, but separated by a 
broad intellectual gap from the immense majority of the 
people. England, with her brutalized popnlationa ia the 
mining districts, with her ignorant small farmers, laborers, 
and working-men, does not distance continental Europe, 
but stands behind many parts of Prussia and Germany. 
America, fresh and new on this arena, cannot vie with 
Europe in the number or quality of those giants of science, 
learning and philosophy. America has not the facilities 
eoasieting in libraries, in higher establishments, in tra- 
ditional, uninterrupted transmission, and can admit with- 
out shame that it is thus outnumbered by the learned class 
in Europe. But in proportion to her population, America 

w th bl 1 1 p t t t th *m f w 11 
fmdipllyf t b g 1 pdg 

b E p N h th d 1 tt t 

f Jen wl 1 wh d f m th p t 1 j. t 

dty m iJiJlf fUw 

tfi dU yp Ity tp t d tt 

t fy 4 tly th t 11 ge t tt t E p h w 

th kly pi t 1 w th t b ugh H g h tl 

t 1! tual I 1 f h pop 1 f f b 1 w th t f th 
free America It this country has no such eminences as 
Europe, her plains are not as low, dark and shallow. For 
example, five miUion Americans — the Slave States of 
course excepted — will be better informed, instructed, aud 
behaved, than aa equal number of Europeans from any 
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un y wh Europe, witli all her citiea, boroaghSj 

1 1 i Has, has not aucL yillagea, and even log- 

li 11 Eig ly rcepting and harboring the rays of civ- 
1 n B d hght or cheering dawn radiates oyer the 

V h tie several popular revolutions, reforms, 

at. w 11 hi ielary, paternal efforts of European 

g m 1 not yet dispelled the thick and heavy 

m p h intelleots of the European masses. 

N h 1 mmous representatives, rising as brilliant 
ta h ral darkness and ignorance, constitute 

h ru 1 J f or raeo, or secure its happiness ; it shall 
then only become a reality, when aU, even the humblest 
and small st, shall bathe in light, and their mental stu- 
p d ty ncapacity be relieved. When the masses, and 
not only minorities or few, shall reach » higher moral, 
mental, and scientific development, then alone progress 
shall become a social truth. Not single individualities, 
not niinorities, are to ascend, but the greatest cumber. 
Escrescences, hump-backs, and monsters, form compara- 
tively rare occurrences in the reabn of material creation ; 
oare and culture can often rectify what accident, but not 
an absolute law, has vitiated. The same law of normal 
healthiness prevails in tho mental and moral world. Germs 
of mental powers the tptiiude for their multifold develop 
ment, growth and s ent fi Lumane apjl tonanlutl 
zation, are nbo n ubstant ally w th the gene al ty of 
human bei ^s n coupon al cond t on flio ^e m I 
come the agenc es mpalses all ghts of hnmin ct ons 
Whatever m y be the as e t ons of mo 1 sts i h los \ h 
sociologists, and theologians, dividmj^ the lace reh^nu.Iy 
and socially into flocks and shepherds, establishing the ne- 
cessity of supreme, independent authorities, and demon- 
strating tho utter incapacity of the masses to an enlight- 
ened spontaneity, and to an unconditional progress, intelico- 
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tual absolute inferiority, ineapaeity, and ignorance, are dis- 
eases, and, as sueli, an abnormal state ; and thus they are 
the condition only of a few ; at the utmost, of considerable 
minoritiea It is not on acoount of any inborn inability, 
that the masses have been hitherto groping in tie dark, 
and require tutorship and direction ; that they must be 
stirred up, incited, often dragged, to acquire knowledge; 
but the faulty social order generates stagnation, crushes 
out or checks the civilizatory spontaneity of the masses. 
By the action of this perverted order, numberless minds 
and intellects have been and are continually murdered; 
and over the masses was pronounced a condemnatory ver- 
dict of imbecility. So it has been from of old, through cen- 
tui-ies aad'generations. America made the first lift, the first 
effort to restore to every individual the use of his mental 
faculties, bringing within his reach tbe fertilizing means 
of instruction. The spark latent in every human creature 
can thus enkindle, tlie dignity of humanity become re- 
deemed in the masses. The coram on schools are the noble 
initiators to this new and better era. Whatever may be 
the imperfections and hinderances ia tl t th se w 11 

be corrected ov overcome ; but on th t f u h 

schools depend the true progress and th 11 mb g 
ilization of the people. 

The aim of tbe various degi-ees f comn n h 1 
to form enlightened members of the mm ty w 11 
skilful, well informed, practical artisans, operatives, me- 
chanics, agriculturists. In this view, instruction esteading 
the horizon of thought, giving ballast to the mind, like 
ethics, history, literature, ought to go hand ia hand with 
the teaching of all the branches of the exact and natural sci- 
ences ; on the knowledge of which eminently depends any 
success in the every-day undertakings, oooupations, and 
pursuits of life. Those last braneiiea seem hitherto to 
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cities schools for art d E g d 

true education of the masses is scarcely in an embryonic 

state, England has several schools for grown-up artisans 

and mechanics, where drawing and some other objects of 

immediate practical use are taught. But all that is done 

in Europe has the character of restriction ; accident brings 

the working-man into contact with localities possessing the 

like establishments. The American common-schools, those 

intellectual nurseries of the whole people, ought to bring 

to the home of each one, and within the range of all, every 

departmeut of necessary and useful knowledge. 

New England was and is the centre, from which the 
common schools spread over the other parfa of the country. 
New York, Ohio, vie to-day with her — so justly deserving 
the name of the brain of the Union. The younger Free 
States of the West, a political and intellectual progeny of 
the East, through common schools lay the corner-stones 
of their social structures; — in the same way as the South- 
ern States base these structures on slavery. New England 
is the animating spirit of civilization, not only by her ex- 
ample ; but her children of both sexes spread as teachers 
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over the whole area of the Union. If it is a huainosa, a 
way of eajning suhsistence, it is the moat useful and beae- 
ficial one for the American community at large. Those 
shoots of the Eastern, Northern, and Western Free States, 
penetrating into the South, and there estahlisting schools 
and classes, prevent the utter ruin and degradation of the 
white population. The intervention of these missionaries 
of knowledge arrests the Slaveholding South on the verge 
of an abyss; it prevents it from collapsing into the total igno- 
rance and barbarity, into which it is irrevocably dragged 
by the cherished institution. 

The common schools are the result, the creation of the 

democratic spirit of America, and therein is the soarce of 

their incontestable superiority over the European education- 

1 t 11" h t hi h t !t h f II I i 

mm B 



they are born and eiohe from new and diffeient events and 
conditions. Thus, while the higher establishments still 
preserve their original scholastic and English character, 
the common schools, a genuine domestic growth, are the 
product of American civilization. 

The colleges in America, being corporate bodies, and 
mostly sectarian institutions, are thus ezposed in various 
ways to becoming narrow-minded and exclusive, as are 
almost alwaj^ close societies, whatever bo their character 
and name. Such associations easily become stiffened and 
retrograde, as their nature, like that of corporations, is 
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rather to contract than to expand, their views often being 
governed by petty interests or inctividual animosities. 
Neither the sectarian spirit nor corporations can ever be 
equitable and all-embracing. Examples thereof abound in 
Europe as well as in America, in matters concerning know- 
ledge, sciences, ethics, politics, as well as otter more prac- 
tical and daily purposes. Here, of late, the pressure of 
public opinion, the direct interference of the will of the 
people, have in many occurrences corrected the evil, have 
instilled a purer and more elastic spirit into the corporations, 
whicli direct and absolutely rule the colleges, corporations, 
which, contracted by dogmatic or political prejudices, do 
not give the necessary free scope to science, to investiga- 
tion, and judgment, and have often appointed professors, 
not on account of their Bcientifio, but of dogmatic or partisan 
merits. Therein corporations rival often in illiberality 
tiie moat absolutist and retrograde government in Eu- 
rope. It would therefore be desirable^ as being more 
in harmony with the broad foundations on which reposes 
the American civility, and with the object of truly popular 
civilization, that the college h Id t 1 m more 

directly and fully into oomra w th th d f the 

people, and be more directly t 11 d by t 

The Gymnasia, and abo 1! th t f Eu- 

rope, although under the ctlf mt ein 

many respects superior to th Am ca 11 g which, 
like the European universiti f b st w th fi 1 su- 

perior instruction. The Am 11 b only 

considered in general asamltgdgi to h gher 
universary instruction. They are scholastic m their meth- 
od, and lack the free spirit animating the Universities of 
Continental Europe. The European Universities, for cen- 
turies of their existence, were the foci in which new and 
large ideas in philosophy, science, even in religion, were 
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elalDorated. Tims centuries ago the linn crsit jot Pirib 
waa the arena of the struggle between the nominiliit'i 
and realists, a conception which, under varioiis change:, 
modifications, and names, still divides tte philosophic 
■world. The Sorhonne of Paris systematized Eornan 
ism. The Italian, and the German Unni.r'iitic.s cist into 
the world many luminous conceptioni gave nniiy solu 
tions, philosophical, learned, and scientilic The Amen 
can colleges, although possessing men of eminent learning 
and great mental accomplishments, have not esercised luch 
an influence on the social or scientific progress of the coun 
t y h not projected any striking light on philosophical, 
s nti£ or social problems. In America, as in England, 
aln t ery great movement and progress has been accom- 
plish d ndependont of the learned and collegiate corpora- 
t n Wheu aristocratical notions, when the division of 
s tj nto classes, ruled with almost omnipotent sway over 
th E pean nations, the universities almost aloue repre- 
nt d nd even practised the free and democratic idea. 
Th \m rican colleges, reverberating English immobility, 
have a tint of an aristocratical and exclusive, <knd often ar 
rogant character. I do not aflirm that the Unn ersitiea of 
Europe always were liberal, or that they have not often 
shown a spirit of perseeution. Unhappily their history 
proves that they at times have been animated by this hate- 
ful influence. They had their luminous and dark days, 
and those are on record. Thus, for example, the unner 
sity of Tiibingen, the greatest Protestant authority at the 
birth of the reformation, which for this reason ought to 
have been progressive in all scientific conceptions, that 
university protested against the system of C^pemicus, as 
contradictory to biblical and classical authoiitiea, and the 
faenlties of Tubingen peraeeuted Keplei with greit am- 
mositj, not because he practised astrology, but because he 
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accepted and developed the Copcrnican system. Jenncr 
and Fulton were likewise condemned by scientific corpo- 
rations, whose nature in general is clarmisli, attached to es- 
tablished systems, and averse to new, routine-breaking in- 
ventions and impulses. 

The Ameiican colleges attach, if not an exclusive, 
at any rate an overwhelming weight and significance 
to classical studies, as if the whole range of human culture 
were principally encompassed in ancient languages. They 
labor under the conviction that a dead language, to be ac- 
quired after mnch toil by study, nevcrthelosa forms a bet- 
ter discipline of the mind than the vernacular one, in which 
the ideas are born and clothed, in which the intellect works 
and utters itself. The philosophical, soientiflo and social 
progress of a p esent manifested and embodied 

in the mod n 1 g g he most perfect classic scholar 
will be wl Uy g where the world stands, in ^U 

that is usef 1 p lad moral, in his day. One of the 

results of h j ( 1 ce of classical studies is that 
the collegi y li ^ familiar with the facts — and 

n with the true Spirit — of the history of Greece and 

Era h n with the literature, with the political history, 
w h h history of the culture and progress of European 
n n with which that of America is more immediately 
n d and from which it directly descends. Classical 
d ad above all that of the Latin language, were 
p m unt in Europe at a time when the Catholic Church 
d n t waa the paramount dispenser of knowledge ; it 
n b d that at that time the Latiu was almost a living 
ngu used not only in education, but in literature, 
nmental judicial acts, and often in daily cora- 
m rcourse. Learning, education, were then al- 

m ely restricted to a limited number, and formed 

a e of diificult access. The vernacular languageSj 
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to become accessory and ornamental, and the whole range 
of the modern civilization, with its languages, history, lit- 
eratures, exact and natural sciences, ought to form the 
basis of public education. 

European governments pay a due homage to the supe- 
riority of the democratic principle, as manifested in the 
common schools of America, and thus confirm tlieJr com- 
parative superiority over the various colleges. Several of 
these governments continually investigate and by every 
means apply themselves to gaining an acc[uaintance with the 
system, the method, and their so successful execution in 
the United States. They attempt to imitate ; but a dead 
skeleton in their hands without the animating spirit eannot 
give the same fruits as here. But no one of the European 
governments pays any attention to the organization of the 
American colleges. They know that they belong to the past 
— and of the past, Europe after all has the good and the 
evil, inferior, but likewise superior eduoatiooal institutions. 

The new Free States in the West, erecting superior 
educational establishments, enlarge the conception, and 
are in a fair way to make these establishments truly popu- 
lar institutions. The new academies and colleges, as well 
as those erected of late in the State of New York, are 
created by the people, and not submitted to close corpora- 
tions. Altiougb they retain some of the deficiencies of 
the old colleges, they in many respects approach nearer to 
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the European univerBities. The fresh, and healthy spirit, 
independent of olc! routine, prerailing in general in tteso 
new States, mates it probaWe, that at no distant time the 
West may perfect these higher establishments, and make 
them eorreapond, as well to the democratic spirit and to 
the wants of the people at laxge, as do already the public 
common schools. 

Public lectures number among the agencies and moans 
for nourishing intellectual activity, and diffusing yarioua 
general knowledge. Cities, towns and villages thus enjoy 
a pastime, a mental recreation, both useful and laudable. 
One part of the population, prepared by former studies or 
readings, and having thus sharpened its intellectual ap- 
petite, is supplied through lectures with now facts and no- 
tions, and enabled to keep paoe with the general nin of 
events, with the literary and scientific evolutions, which 
they are prevented from following in any other way by 
the daily hartE or assiduous oeeupations of life. To the 
wholly ignorant a lecture brings new food, opens a new 
world, often stirs up the mind, and awakens the inclination 
for information. Erom the oldest times public lectures 
were delivered in G-reece and Rome, by philosophers and 
rhetors; as they were also by professors of universities in 
the mediseval is well ^is in modern times. The professor, 
remnELrated for other labors generally offered one lec- 
ture gratuitously The access to these somewhat excep- 
tion-il lectuie'5 WIS in pnnoiple free to all, but the top- 
ics were rarely interestmg or attiactive for the mass of 
poor and ignorant people Besides, such lectures were 
delivered la so to say secluded spots, generally in capitals, 
the brger citie", or in those poase'siug universities. It is 
only m \merica thit, stimulated by the inborn craving in 
the Yinkci, for Il!folm^^lon, lectures have become a pop- 
ular institution 1. sociil necessity, and a profession. 
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Started up by tte example of this country, England has 
extended the usage of lectures, known there long ago, but 
never used as a general popular meaaure. Now the nohles 
begin to lecture for their tenauts. It is a step, but a re- 
stricted one. The spirit of aristooracy will exercise a 
censorship over the choice of tho topics. It will be one 
of honplaisir, and very likely conservative of the rights 
of the better claasea. The lecturing in America is carried 
out with a method and contimity LVidencing that not an 
artifici illy creited dtmand, but a Mtil neou>flity of the 
massts If to be sitisfied 

On the continent of Europe popular lecturing is al 
most unknown ^nd in the pre^nt mental and political 
eonditif n uf thi, mas'sea, it is impossible American lec- 
turing 11 the fiuit of freedom and iti di,mand reveali the 
existencL rf a people prepared to heir, a jeople alrealy 
enhj^htened line ntroUed freedom like that exercised 
ind enjoyed here is nowhere to be found on the conti 
nent Here the people its ^enso or taste public opimon, 
oontioi the lecturer m Europe for aich in exercise gov 
ernmental authorization is imperatively required. The few 
scientific, practical lectures delivered in large cities for 
the use of operatives, are made mostly by the provision 
of government, without havmg the character of popular 
measures. The millions and millions of inhabitants of the 
smaller cities, towns and villages, have never brought 
within their reach this mode of instructive entertainment. 
And in truth these masses are still kept in such ignorance, 
so uneducated, that lectures would be for them neither at- 
tractive nor profitable. Tho European governments know 
too well, that the only welcome lecturer to the masses of 
cities, as well as of the country, would be the men who 
might speak to them of their wrongs, injustices, and various 
social, governmental, and administrative oppressions and 
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esactions. On suet topics, and on the means to get rid 
of the evil, or to have it at least corrected, the European 
masses crave to he enlightened. Their immediate inter- 
est hears on their immediate sufferings. Literary, artJsti- 
cal, scientific, enoycloposdical disquisitions, so acceptable 
and henefioial here, a brief analysis of passions, characters, 
men, things, of social and governmental problems, — this 
average of sound nourishment sucked in from lectures by 
the American country people, would be neither understood 
nor wished for by the mass of the people of any European 
country. 

Lecturing in America has become a trade, a business 
more or less profitable, according to the capaeity of the 
lecturer, his literary, scintifie or political notoriety, ac- 
cording often to the excitement and even the infatuation 
of the moment. In the'immense extension which lectur- 
ing has now acquired, much abuse can exist, much com- 
mon-place may be enlarged, diluted, and thus served out 
to the often too confiding public. But even the poorest 
lecturer throws into the mind some incentives, obliges his 
hearers to exercise the power of thinking and judging. 
He evokes inward doubt, criticism, and thus often the 
wish to become better informed. It is always an intelli- 
gent occupation to listen to a lecture, to concentrate 
attention on even a seemingly if not really serious object ; 
and every friend of progress ougiit to wish that the Euro- 
pean populations might reach such a degree of mental de- 
velopment, that even mediocre lectures might be attrac- 
tive and profitable, to them. 

Libraries, public and private, the diffusion and use of 
books of every kind, facilitate the mental progress of the 
people at large, supply its intellectual cravings, and com- 
plete the democratic education, which constitutes the supe- 
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riority of free, self- improving, self-rcljmg Amenn, oier 
the states that are suhmerged in European authotitj 

The accumulation made through centuries b> govern 
ment, disponing of large means, has foimed in the European 
world those great depositories of the productivity of the 
human mind, with which the American public bbianes of 
course cannot compare. In this countiy the beginaing 
was small, and comparatively recent , hut the extension 
of lihraries keeps pace with the rapid increase of general 
prosperity. Private munificence or aisociatuns originally 
founded the puhlio libraries here. The vwious colleges, 
endowed in this way with libraries, or moie'ising thtm by 
their own means, or by public aubaoriptions ilthough un 
able to rival the libraries possessed by the European uni 
versities, evidence the early and earnest eolicitude of a 
society and of individuals depending upon themsehes to 
provide the community with means of education ^ ow 
in many States tlie legislatures, those organs of a selt-gov 
eniingpeopl t nith ir support to existing libraries, and 
create new p n pally in view of the normal educa- 

tion of the ma> Th public common schools possess 

lihraries, and th st k ncreases yearly, by the care of 
the popula go nm nt by the care of the communes. In 
this way nullions of books are put at the disposal of the 
masses in the Free States. School-books embracing vari- 
ous subjects of instruction are the most numerous products 
of American typographical industry. None of the villages, 
and not many towns and boroughs in Europe possess public 
school libraries, they have no such fountams for the supply 
of their intellectual wants. Neither the cai'e of govern- 
ments, nor private solicitude, extends to that branch of the 
diffusion of knowledge. Where such resources exist they 
are neglected and considered as the last of all the neces- 
sary provisions. In the Free States, some few of the more 
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recent ones excepted, in New England, Now York, OLio, 
and all the older States, there is scarcely a farm or even 
a log-house, without books ; nothing hut the utmost pov 
crty preyenta a family from suvrouadicg itself with tlieso 
household goods, well used and highly valued and almost 
wholly unknown to the millions and millions of Europein 
rustics, operatives and working-men. In this respect not 
any European eouutry, not even Germany or Piussia can 
compare with the Free States of the Union. The Slaie 
States in this as in all other points of civilization ciiefully 
and proudly nurse their utter inferiority. This use of 
books by the masses explains, aside from the extension of 
the press, the consumption of paper, yearly surjasamg m 
America that of France and England put together 

Private collections of hooks are inort. num loua 
and more extended among tie population of tlie Union 
than is the case comparatively in Europe. In cs ciy En 
ropean country can be found larger and more complete 
libraries, owned by certain individuals in aristocratic cas- 
tles and palaces, by rich parvenus, and a few others, than 
among private persona in America b t th j cial, 

individual collections are surrounded by n 11 n f inou 
uneducated, unlettered. The diffus n f b k among 
the American people constitutes one t th cur- 

rences in the c mpari^on of the two w Id wh th re ia 
less show and moie leiliiy on this *<id h n n many ther 
conventional terms of compariain Where the genuine 
demoeratio spirit is it work there no shams are possible.* 

* Among the p iv te libra es m Ai e a the o a colleoted with 
tlie most masterly cho ce is thrt of tlie Pev Theodore Parker, in 
Eoitoii. Witl out I avmj, large sama at h ? diipo al, Mr. Parker is 
always in advance of e erj p hi c hbraiy m Amenca, he is the first to 
enjoy tho last starhna pubh atio to ocn n history, philosophy, 
Oicology, th ro s ned Ce man h ^ 1 r Franco. Eacb 
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If higher scholarship, es<juisito finish and refinement 
in arts, scientific supremacy, have hitherto heen the in- 
contestable patrimony of Europe ; all this is chiefly con- 
centrated in a comparatively few bright eminences. 
America has enkindled light on the plains where undulate 
the great and real waves of mankind. Europe has poliBh- 
ed classes ; learned societies; but with less preponderating 
individual learnings America, the Free States — stimu- 
lated, led on by New England, by B 
alone possess intelligent, educated u 

work in his collection reTeals the earnest, Btudiona and progresslvo 
mind, — holding oommnnion mth the most luminooa, learnBd and sd- 
vanosd epiritB of his epoch. 
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THE PRESS 



; press is the higt pontiff of our epoeli. 
Light and freedom are the elements of ita life, of its func- 
tion The pruas in its true and normal comprehension, is 
to become moie and mote emphatically the most sponta- 
neous I tterance of the Iniman "spirit, with its manifold 
thonghti imfresiiini feelings faculties and passions. In 
the press re echo the most delicate energetic and subtle 
powers of our minds and its lestmj is to warm and en- 
lighten to ladiite m all directions and to penetrate into 
the mo t secret recesses The more society shall free it- 
self fiDii prejudices and fiora deference to the so-called, 
time-honored, various authorities, the more must grow and 
expand the influence of the press, entering and transfixing 
all the social crevices and fibres. The mission of the press 
is to be the chivalry of the age. She is to dissolve pre- 
judices, disentangle the truth, elucidate if not solve daily 
social, political and administrative problems, defend the 
oppressed, the poor, bring to daylight abuses, discuss with 
conscientious independence the acts, not only of those to 
whom society in any way or manner intrusts the regula- 
tion of its affairs, but even of private individuals wlien 
their actions bear upon tlic community. On ai 
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the daily increasing power of the press, it is her sacred 
duty to keep always elevated before the public a, liigher 
standard of morality, and direct towards it the puhlic 
opinion. It is her function to remind men of rights, to 
keep communities in the path of duty, and unflinchingly 
adhere to what ehe recognizea as true and elevated. 
The press may err, but her errors are pardonable when 
they originate in a mistatcn judgment, and not in a pre- 
meditated treason to her own convictions and faith. 

The growing influence and power of the press are pro- 
portional to the increase of freedom and eivilization among 
nations. Ttia is an indisputable fact, and many are the 
reasons which account for it. The press is the most rapid 
way of initiation to life, to its exigencies, causalities, ac- 
tivity, to its daily occurring phenomena. It is accepted, 
valued and submitted to as a spiritual chain of daily com- 
munion between personally unknown but mentally united, 
associated individuals and numbers, and gives them the 
security not to stand alone, to have convictions shared, to 
be linked with many in tendencies, aims, purposes. So the 
press serves as a sign of mutual recognition for those who 
are separated by space, even by time. Freedom and pub- 
licity are the cardinal conditions of a higher development 
of the individual, of society, of eomraanities. The sunlike 
publicity and expansion of the press, constitute and ex- 
plain one of the reasons of its power. 

Every new idea, notion, opinion, fact, moral or mate- 
rial conception brought forward, inaugurated in the world 
to assert its existence, has used the means of publicity, 
estant at the time of its appearance. The word spoken 
by the prophets and masters, by philosophers, and even by 
bards, by apostles and other teachers, was the most imme- 
diate and direct way of bringing forth and diffusing among 
men the fruits and results of mental activity. The printed 
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word stepped in and became tte channel ind agency of 
teachings, communications and discussion') Book'? pim 
phleta then hecame the most appiopnato modes of publi 
city and mental intercourse. Finally m mo'it such ca es 
the press becomes the vigorous, rapid organ inhent'j and 
extends the activity of its forerunners Nowadays, re 
ligion and science, ethics and politics, all the useful innr 
Tationa and inventions in the realm of mmd or of matter 
in one word, the whole productivity of the humin apint 
gravitates towards the press, and searches f r an opening 
in its isauea. There the various oscillations, dirmg-, ind 
hesitations of the human mind become tiaily and brcadly 
reflected. The progress of the press is therefore miiked 
by the slow but uninterrupted mastery ovei all the other 
means and ways of communication ind pubbcity The 
press welcomes every idea, every utterance and conception, 
nurses them carefully, tenderly, preserves them fiom death 
and destruction, introduces tbem into the world prep'ires 
the ways and facilitates their reception The press con 
tinuea and in most eases completes the education rf the 
masses. It is the oil which sustains the flame Its priv 
idencedite vigilance wins the confidence of thos who bv 
their daily pursuits, or by the tendency of then minds itl 
1 from watching over tlieir own and the common 
iS and wants. Towards her therefore turn opinions 
for steady direction and for enlightenment Min m gen 
eral dislikes to submit to being admonished, directed, or 
sermonized by special individuals, or at least to avow such 
positive submission to any one, be it ruler, priest, moralist, 
or any other adviser that may be singled out. In the mo- 
ment of her action the press is a moral, impersonal agency, 
acting on the reason of each individual, and thus finds an 
easier access to the public mind. The well-advised submits 
almost unconsciously to her suggestions. Kvery body is 
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aware that behmd a newspaper there is one or several in- 
dividuals, whose opinions or judgment the paper repre- 
sents. But as their communications reach the pnhlie in 
writing, the reader forgets the individual behind his rea- 
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ceiled ideas, and forces on them a change of julgment 
a m dificatioa in their appreciation of idtas in the cim 
pieliension of existing and acting agencies The history 
ot humtn events, of human culture and progress is a eon 
tmual record of such changes, evoking opposition men 
la tlie aggregate, as well as single individnals lelnctantly 
Hubmit to changes. T^hus for example Erasmus while 
a],pl3iiding Luther, was still devoted to the jaity which 
W4S assailed hy that audacious refoimer The a^ ault? 
the discredit which the champions of the past, of its secret 
proceedings, of the darkness, sheltering abuses and igno- 
rance, attempt to throw on the press recoil and vanish, 
and even the most inveterate enemies recognize and sub- 
mit to its increasing, all-embracing, and wholesome aotion- 
The press is resisted, outraged, vilified or undervalued by 
those only, who shrink from light, who prefer benumbing 
cold to the intellectual wai-mth which daily expanded by 
the press. Her power grows in proportion to the difficulties 
and impediments thrown in her way. Militant against 
abuses, often against tlio sbrivoIlii)g and rotten past, the 
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true eoadition of tlie press is to be tlie teaeon for tie 
present, the harbiDgcr of the future. She becomes daily- 
more and more the eompaas, as well as the espressioa of 
the moral tone of society, and is so even iu the apprecia^ 
tion of her enemies, of tyrants, absolutists, conspirers 
against justice, reason and progress; all of whom hate 
but bow to lier, and according to the old saying, odit Awm 
metuit. Thus her supremacy daily becomes a reality ; and 
shaking all other powers and influences, she will soon 
stand paramount to all, crusliing out her most fierce an- 
tagonists. 

This formidable lever and social ferment becomes of 
beneficial or evil boding, according as it is wielded by pure 
or impure minds. The press is like a two-edged sword, 
cuttiug out abuses, or inflicting poisonous wounds. Like 
almost every thing in the mental and in the material 
world, the press has thus a twofold character, and os- 
cillates between good and evil. It can therefore have 
and often has a demoniac, degrading or destructive in- 
fluence. But publicity and freedom carry within them- 
selves a cure, and in normal condftions of society, when 
violence and reckless passions do not darken the minds, do 
not pervert public opinion, when the press stands face to 
face with free communities, the bad and impure one will 
be shortlived, wOl find no support, and die in its own 

America is at present the only country where the press 
now exists in partially normal conditions, where it is a 
truly social and popular institution. In Europe the press 
is not a necessity of life for the great masses ; it does not 
ruach them. The press is fettered by the government — 
or deliberately fetters itself, being devoted to the interest 
of a certain class, and embracing the real interests of the 
people only in generalitlis. Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
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land, Piedmont, Norway, Sw 1 ly 1 1 tf- 

ceptiona to this general rul Tli t y 

liberty of the press such aa t d d t th th 

continental nationa ; larger than m P S j d 

other German states. They mak g t mp m t 
likewise in their common sch I th 1 th d 

ucation of the genuine peopl Ch g h 

progress, it does not howeve fl d tly th ^ t 

hulk of the masses on tlie continent. The progress and im- 
provement effected in those smaller states, may be compared 
to one accomplished on the extremities, when at the same 
time the trunk is itself not affected thereby. This trunk 
is formed by the populations of France and Germany, add- 
ing to it Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Austrian pos- 
sessions. Exclusive of !Ruasia and of Turkey, the conti- 
nental population of Europe amounts to more than one 
hundred and sixty millions. Scarcely one fifth of this 
mmber enjoys a more or leas free press, and still smaller is 
the proportion of the continental population which consid- 
ers a free press as a yital necessity of existence. A gen- 
uine, free and independent press must have to deal with e, 
free and enlightened people. To that the press is to look 
for intellectual and material appreciation and support. 
There must be a reciprocal action between the people and 
the press. One of the principal material conditions of 
the existence and the extension of the press is cheapness. 
It must bo accessible without inconvenience to. the small- 
est means. Not the specific q^uality, the conventional 
standing of the readers, but the quantity of sober, labo- 
rious masses constitutes the true public and the true value 
of a press. Not a lump of gold thrown by a government, 
by a class, or by few individuals into the eonscienee of the 
writer, constitutes the true prosperity of the proas, but the 
small change flowing uninterruptedly over its counter. 
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A cheap and independent press is a recent e j nt 

England, not very likely to succeed at the o t t { th 
want of people or raassea prepared to need it i t p 
port it, as is the oaso in America. As for th t t 

of Europe, ahove all in France and Germany a nu 
popular cheap press cannot exist, for variou n ! 

ready pointed out. 

The American journalist must strike a c r! b t 
freely and powerfully in the masses ; he must rry w y 
his public ; he must either find access to tl p p 1 
mind, insinuate himself honestly into it, o p w 

the public by his superiority There must exist a mental 
attraction between the twj the press must mipiie awaL.e, 
incite pu&h onward the ma"., but it mu'ifc likewise m a 
certain manner harmonize with the moral lai social ten 
dency of the peiple which otherwise would abandon re 
pnlaive advisers The cheapness of the presi and the 
laige number of reaiers give the oisurance of always 
finding 1 public and also that even the dimmest shad 
owing and mark ot opinion will be uttoied elu:,idated 
with the utmost independence All these reciprocal con 
ditions for the existence of a press equal to her mission, 
can be found only among intelligent masses among a peo- 
ple la the full meaning of the word And such a people 
hitheiti exists nowhere in Enrope, or it it exists it is in 
Bnoh small pioportions that those dati duapjear m the 
f,eneral appreciation Even m England the press has 
been to the most recent epoch a luxury not withm the 
reach not within the appetite of the peoile at laige not 
on attraction ftr it In Enghnd— as is the case with the 
so railed inlependent press m 'iome states of tin. eonti 
nent — almost the whole press is in the hands of clmues, 
u=!ing It for certain direct purposes Thus it becomLS the' 
or^m jf these ludiuduaJ iimi ml scheme') and the what 
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are called in Europe, better classes, forming almost exclu- 
sively the clientage of the press, are after all commonly 
led astray. But the independence, the vast numher of 
newspapers, the competition, the watchfulness over each 
other, the aggregate of various opinions re-echoed in the 
p^ess, all these comhined conditions result in elucida- 
ting all questions from all possible sides, in hringing all 
the facta in their true light to the knowledge of tlie pub- 
lic; and further, in facilitating to any one with a little 
assiduity, an acijuaintanee with the state of public opin- 
ion on general or special objects and occurrences. In 
England with the freedom of the press, but without 
a people educated and prepared for its enjoyment, not 
possessing numerous country papers, supported and used 
b h HS kjift.1 h Id writer, himself a toady 

th t 1 f 1 { f m deludes or bewilders 

th p pi tw t a. n f ta a d logic to serre his own- 
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paper, to knowiDg only one side of an opinion, or of a ques- 
tion but generally tries to acquire many aided informi 
tion In Europe the partial public reading the paper i, 
mo&tlj ntisfied witli the oig^n ot itf, pirty hatcns to one 
bell and follows Hmdlj its duections or insinuations 
Tor an American rich and poir the pieas i the salt of 
his existence the European laboring min is generally 
mdifieient or wholly unacquainted with this mtellectiial 
condiment The American people at large shows a de 
gici, of Biental fitness eupernr to the immense majority 
of their Eurfpein kmdiecl in supporting and thus m se 
eurmg the existence of an independent press , an J mjus 
tiee the infirinrity of Europeins m that lespect corres- 
ponds to the mferuntj of their social condition and in ti 
tutions to the all withering influence ot governments of 
whateiei name and nature, to the still preponderating di 
vision into higher anstocratieal burt.hei, and lower (lasses, 
t wh h th p nd lir t 1 se to 

th m t ur h ufc f t t n nd 1 b t3 The 

g mAm pplth tllgetwk misses, 

1" a t! p t g m nt 1 f d d th y are 

bl t d t t Th J p! 1 k p u h t ting, 

Pl t fp pi nd f IP t It 

d d fr n th p nw d mpul d i m the 

d n f d ly nr n es If th If tjl 1 better 

1 es Am th f w d d large 

t tu Ik Uyf m p bk th the 

t p pi th p pi t 1 IP t m h rtily 

th 1 1 p whi i h th t t J J t ttl 

The concentration of power, of intelligence, of wealth, 
the central action of government, the gathering to the cen- 
tre of social classes, and of interests general and private, 
constitute the great preponderance, the paramount influ- 
ence of the European capitalists over the country in polit- 
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ical, social, conventional, as well as in real interests, in 
customs, manners, and all tlie innumerable relations of tLe 
kind. In America the great and most generally felt in- 
fluence of tte city of New Yort, that commercial empori- 
um of the new woild, emanates and spreads over all the 
Union, from the indej endent newspapi, s pubbsh d in tho 
metropolis This influen e reai,hes villages anl the most 
distant log housei and jenetrites tithe minds and con- 
victions of milU ns moie duectly and more thoronghly 
tian that rt any other >< cial or monetary power in 
America. 

Such a prc^s — unhajpily for the European missei but 
happily for then lulers — ^uch au independent pre a doea 
not yet crnatitute the daily mental nourishment of the 
European millions E irope bemg in a state of out nued 
open or subdued ebullitions the press often loses it^ ener- 
gy and elasticity m attempts to com hate antigonisms, or 
to compromiee principles. This kind of piess is the only 
one acceptable to liberal European governments, but such 
a press is always in a false position, is always subdued in 
its tone, and lame in its movements. It is even repulsive 
to the people at large, which by the agency of such a 
press does not acquire the taste for public organs, and 
is not interested in their prosperity. Even the most free 
European countries, as Sweden, Norway, Piedmont, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, have not reached the elevated 
degree of culture that causes their people to consider the 
press, the newspaper, as indispensable to their daily exist- 
ence. As observed already, local papers in the villages and 
boroughs of England, France and Germany do not exist, 
and those received from other q[narters are a luxury re- 
served for the few, but without any attraction for the 
many. Nowadays, when new communes are established 
on the virgin soil of America, the printing office of a local 
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paper rises as soon, or even sooner, than tie school-house. 
Iho settler, that pioneer of civilization and culture, after 
his daily hard struggles and labor, looks to the press, to 
the public organ, for relish, for encouragement, and for 
cheering consolation. 

The indestructible vitality of tho press is evidenced 
in Europe by the fact, that with all the restrictions, im- 
pediments, thrown in her way, notwithstanding the bit- 
ter and nnrelenting hostility with which she is surrounded, 
she nowadays can no more be destroyed, as a social ab- 
stract principle, or as a positive fact, than could be de- 
stroyed the creative power of nature. Even the fiercest des- 
pots are obliged to keep her alive, often to appeal to her ; 
they chain and muazte, but cannot wholly suppress and 
strangle her. It is beyond human power to arrest its action, 
and the most powerful in Europe, Czars, Popes, Emperors, 
Kings, Aristocrats, and all other social compounds or im- 
purities, dread her attacks. No one is so high as not to 
be sensitive to even her feeblest pulsations. Only those 
who are wholly insignificant mentally and socially, aflect 
to musk their dulness by a so-called contempt for tho ver- 
dicts of an independent press. 

The American press — excepting that portion of it 
which is polluted by slavery, and that other portion which 
arrajs itself wilfuUy in its defence, and fights its battles 
in the area of freedom, — the American press, in its pro- 
ductivity and circulation unrivalled by European coun- 
tries, reflects all the degrees of social and mental progress 
spread and elaborated by the population. Some of its 
branches and shoots may be less energetic, less keen and 
clear-sighted, command a loss extensive information, 
knowledge and scholarship ; but by far the immense ma^ 
jority ezercise a wholesome infiaenoe. By lar the immense 
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majority auawer to the mission of public organs in the 
wider or circumscribed circles of their activity. In gene- 
ral, these organs and flambeaus, lighting the march of the 
people, according to their individual comprehension.'), make 
efforts to point out the right' way, to direct towards a 
h gh m 1 d i g 1 C 'd " fc th mb f 

p p p bb b d la th U t d St t d th 

b f y t t th untl S8 mt t 

gt dm 11 pa, ns tintii bit d 

w angl g th Am p n th 1 dm d 

d p 1 11 th 1 d d t d by t d p t 
t th d t th t d bl 

b It d imm 1 ty f p wh lly 

f d t bl h 1 f th 1 f th m 

In the position reached to-day in America and m Europe, 
most of the papers of this country, in truthfulness, purity 
of convictions and honesty, can fairly compare with their 
European kindred, to whom, by the combination of vari- 
ous governmental and social relations, scrnpuious honesty, 
independenee and truthfulness become often almost im- 



The ulterior destiny and aignificauee of a free, enlight- 
ened and independent press, is intimately intcrwoTen with 
the progressive moralizatioa of society. The press is to 
become the paramount umpire, to. prevent civil and un- 
just foreign wars, pacify irritations, suppress abuses, make 
them recede, and to a great extent disappear before the 
ever-pouring light of publicity. No question can be so 
complicated and explosive as not to become disentangled, 
mollified, in the free unprejudiced bandling of it by tlie 
press. The envenomed question of slavery never could 
have reached such a degree of unsenipulousneas, if the 
South had possessed a free press, if every opinion disa- 
14" 
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greeing with slavery had not been suppressed, menaced 
with murder, hy the violent and lawless pro-slavery parti- 
sans. The time may come, when society in both hemis- 
pheres, and even in its actual phases of development, 
will accept the press as the sole omnipotent authority, 
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CHAPTEE X. 



Rbligiotts liberty, the absolute separation of Church and 
State, has become realized in America far beyond the con- 
ception, and still more the esecution, of a similar separa- 
tion in any European Protestant country. This separation, 
and the political equality of all creeds, constitute one of 
the cardinal and salient traits of the American community. 
Th q 1 y f reeds in principle and in application, 13 
t 1 ted t the various Christian sects and confessions 
w g th Union ; but partially in the sentiments 

f th p p] well in the spirit as the letter of the po- 
bt 1 1 1 t it extends to other creeds. The Jewish 
f England and several European countries, 

1 t dia bl ts members from the enjoyment of any 

pit 1 ht and there is no word in the constitution, 
by wh 1 y tl er worship, even a heathen one, could be 
1 lly p b d Not in indifference to religious con- 

t g t d this religious liberty, but in tho finally 

w 11 d r&t d nd well applied principle of the freedom 
d q 1 ty f moral as well as of political rights. 
Rig f dom and independence were almost para- 
m t t II th r aims and objects, wiioli wore had in 
Tiew by the primitvc emigrants to America. Puritans, 
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(, Irish PreBbyteriana, Quakers, came here with 
the purpose of establisliing and enjoying the freedom of 
religious convictious. Thus this principle from the start 
was one of the cardinal germs and principal corner-stones 
of American eiTility. Intolerance, persecution, stained, 
however, even here the first pages of the Puritanic estab- 
lishment. It was the momentary victory of the dark 
spirit of the past, overpowering at times the bright corns- 
cations of truth. But bigoted ferocity finally yielded be- 
fore the light of reason, before the vital and all-absorbing 
force of principles. 

With the freedom of conscience, the pulpit constituted 
in the American social birth and growth, one of the most 
active and powerful moral and social elements and agen- 
cies. In the formation of nations and states, the germs, of 
whatever character and nature, that are once laid down at 
the foundations of society, and forming the sources of its fur- 
ther development, preserve their vitality. They penetrate 
deeply, act and influence powerfully, the moral or the po-. 
litical unfolding and march. History is full of evidences 
of such vitality. The pulpit, therefore, which in the 
American primitive formation was such a cardinal and 
efficient element, of the same character as was the author- 
ity of a legislator, of a hero, a king, a caste, in the forma- 
tion of ancient society or of European nations ; the pulpit 
preserves here naturally and logically its uninterrupted 
action and influence upon the religious and the social man, 
both as a member of a religious communion, and as a citizen. 

Keligious influence has always made itself sensible, 
and mostly with great effect, in human affairs. It is a 
predisposition, a natural bent of the human mind, of hu- 
man feelings. It is a positive, irrefutable, historical as 
well as psychological fact. Hierophants, high-prieats, 
augurs, Brahmas, and uncounted other names, repre- 
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sentiDg this religioiis clement in tlie formation of societies, 
eTidence— it may he even for our times — its still unaTO id- 
able necessity. Any hlfwjfml w i his- 
tory, knowa towtt ttthttr g ttlit rical 
nations of antiquity P G- li. d R have 
beeareli^oua; andwht p P ' t mfi wor- 
sLip exercised inthirplt Idmt int I life. 
Among the priacip 1 as t tii d m t f Soc- 
rates by the Athenians, was his real or supposed disregard 
of gods. Even St. Simouism, this most powerful new 
social conception for the reinodelliiig of society, and whoso 
axioms and ideas, tlirown into European culture, fer- 
ment therein more vigorously than those of other socialist 
doctrines, most of which have been engrafted on St. Si- 
monism, this St. Simonism, albeit accused of materialism, 
asserts the religious idea to be the most elastic and dura- 
ble social cement. The American populations, the de- 
scendants of the various primitive settlers, as well as the 
more recent immigrants, all are still eminently and in ma- 
jorities, under the influence of religious ideas and feelings. 
In the American community, the pulpit is an undeniable 
social element ; it has grown with the community, it is a 
part of its free life, more so than in any European nation ; 
it has participated in all the social or rather political trans- 
mutations and transitions. As the Church is wholly separ 
rated from any interference of the State, and its whole 
administrative organiBation is in the Lands of the people, 
the pulpit belongs to the primordia) manifestations of the 
self-government of the people. In the enjoyment of the 
plenitude of its right, the people by its choice, or by its 
deliberate, self-decided submission to the influence of the 
pulpit, authorizes its influence, authorizes its tendency to 
harmonine the inward with the outward man, to bring into 
union the worldly political acts and laws with the inward 
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couceptiona and aspirations of men's better moral na- 

Whatever may be tlie individual opinions or compre- 
heasions about the value and the interference of tlie pulpit 
in buman affairs, tbe American pulpit is firmly rooted 
in tbe public life, is one of its freely, publicly, and inde- 
pendently operating vital agencies ; and for tbe most part, 
it is a civilizing and moralizing one. Tbe American pul- 
pit, on the average, remains not bebind, but progresses 
witb tbe epoeb. It throws oft«n new and fresh light on 
Cjuestiona of tbe moment, as well as on those penetrating 
deeply and lastingly into the destiny and development of 
tbe community. It seizes and considers often such .ques- 
tions boldly, going to tbe bottom, pointing to the substance 
of their signifioation, showing their immediate bearing on 
the conscience and on the religious feelings of man. Tbe 
open intervention of the pulpit in problems concerning the 
social, internal questions of a country, questions on which 
depends the peace, tbe moral progress of men — as bad and 
immoral laws form immoral men ; — this intervention, rooted 
from the start in the American social formation, is at least 
as logical and natural as the generally commended inter- 
vention of tbe clergy and of the pulpit against a foreign in- 
vader or enemy. And often the danger for tbe moral 
man — this principal object of the solicitude of tbe pulpit — 
is more imminent and destructive from foul internal le- 
gislation, or from a defective civil or political condition, 
than from external invasion. 

In an absolutely free country, as is America, all the hu- 
man potencies are called to act, and, binding with each other, 
to contribute to the progress of the mdividual, of the com- 
munity ; tbe pulpit, as an open manifestation of such a po- 
tency, as the expression of higher aspirations, has a duty and 
a right to perform, in uttering its opinion or its advice, on 
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is wtere the social dignity and worth of man and of 
communities are at stake. For a sincerely religious man, 
enjoying his full and independent powers and activity, the 
supreme or divine precepts believed by him, ought to direct 
his public and civil actions towards the goal of higher mo- 
rality ; and the pulpit, aa constituted and developed in the 
American social relations, and in tlie spirit of truly under- 
stood Christianity, is or ought to he one of the most 
watchful sentinels and finger-posts towards social ameliora- 
tion. But such a eharaoter and such an influence can only 
be recognized and used by the pulpit in a social state, and 
in a condition of perfect liberty and equality, where violent 
passions, egotism, individual interest, do not pervert and 
corrupt minds and convictions ; where society exists and 
moves in normal conditions, or at least approaches near 
them. These conditions, for various reasons, do not exist 
in the political and social state of EurQpe : many and mul- 
tifold are tlie sources of this dissimilarity, and paramount 
to them all is the union or the mutual independence es- 
tablished for so many centuries between the ohurches of 
various denominations and the State, nearly in all coun- 
tries and nations, a relation becoming thus inborn, inherent* 
chronic to European social organization. Social and po- 
litical revolutions bear therefore in Europe ec[ually on 
Churches as on States or governments to whom the 
Churches are wedded. "When restorations of ancient abu- 
ses — called the ancient order of things — take place, among 
the restored objects counts always the power of the Church, 
be it a Romanist or a Protestant, and the one generally not 
less obnoxious than the other. The pulpit in Europe can- 
not acijuire this free, independent expansion, and the civil 
significance that is possessed by the American pulpit, born 
and nursed among new events and conjunctures. Nearly 
all the European churches, confessions, pulpits, and oonfcB- 
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sionals, in Protestant or Romanist n t is t t d 

in the worldly powers, side for or aga t th ip 1 g 
emments, according to their special It w th th m 
be those gOYerwuents absolnto, con t f t I p b 

lican. So it is in France, as in E ^1 d C m y 
Piiissia, Holland, as ia Austria, in t t E 
in of late democratized Switzerland, wh t mpl 

in the Cantons of Geneva, Vand, Kc f J t 1 d th rs 
numbers of the protestant clergy tooL. t d nst th 
new gOTei-nments, established in 1848 ly til p jl th 
rains of the ancient privileged bur li p t d 

various puny local oligarchies. Th Am 1 gy 

.and pulpit is not linked with a past h 

ista for American society, or at least t in m 1 to 
progress. The American clergy or pulpit has not linked 
its destinies with castes, governments, and power-holders, 
nor has it ever been — in the Free States— their servant or 
accomplice. It has nothing to dread from new ideas, or 
even from new social transformations. It can therefore 
freely discuss the principles on which society reposes, 
without falling under the reproach of snbnusstveness, ego- 
tism, or servility. 

The average of those devoted to the pulpit in various 
oonfessions, represents comparatively the greatest mass of 
learning, scholarship, and diversified information in Amer- 
ica, The Unitarian confession, although the smallest nu- 
merically, possesses the most elastic and all-embracing 
minds. The various American theologians, if generally 
not equal to the great giants of theological dogmatism and 
criticism in Germany, can nevertheless compare witli 
them favorably ; and, fbr the variety of their literary at- 
tainments and productivity, they surpass the mass of the 
clergy of any European country. They are studions, la^ 
borious; and depending for support upon their parishion- 
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ersj they are their pride, and must endeayor to maiiitaiii 
their conispiouoTis mental standing, in order to answer their 
expectations, or else a sueceasful competitor may conciliate 
the favor of the religions congregation. Living and de- 
pending on a community among which is spread a certain 
degree of general culture, the pastor naturally attempts 
not only not to remain behind its average, hut to preserve 
a certain superiority in harmony with his leiding position 
Most of these incentives do not exist m Europe where the 
favor of government is to he courted or where the comma 
nities in the country are generally less advanced ind les-, 
interested in the various — e\en in what is callei snjerfi 
cial or encyclopedical — activity and nlanlte«tatlon'^ of tho 
human mind. The political development and progressive 
amelioration of society in its legislative concerns is of 
equal interest for the Ameiican cler^ymin with theokgi 
cal, dogmatical niceties; he uhseives them with lart, and 
devotion. He does not wish to hindei md encumber the 
social progress, but to preserve to it — what he hi.he^ es to 
be— a Christian character. 

Men originally p ]a d f the puljit after hiving 
abandoned the the 1 g al at n me found in i irious 
mental, literary, and pit 1 fun tiocs among the n o^t 
eminent on the Am n h n t* fii esimple the 
highly accomplished hi th 1 gant and truly Amer 
ican orator, and at t m th g us statesman Edwiid 
Everett, B ft th h" t Sparks the indefatigable 

compilator d w t f An n hist<irical documents 

and iudep nd t ph 1 ph al mmds as that of Eiplej, 
of Emerson f J m th b 11 nt rhetorician, and many 
others. At t t m th 1 gioal studits from the 
pulpit to oth w Idly p t t political life is easier 
generally in Amenca than it is anywhere in Europe 

The Romanist clergy, numerous m Vmeiii-a lud m 
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ority composed of IrisB, does not consti- 
tute in the average, an aggregate of siiperiority in variety 
of information and mental culture, as ia the case with other 
confessions. Some prominent individuals scattered among 
the mass do not chaDgo the general character of inferiority. 
Many are the reasons which account for this. Romanism, 
and principa,Uy its clergy, all over Europe, is inferior in 
all the branches of human leainiug and science to the ag- 
gregate of various learning, mastered by its philosophical 
or doctrinal opponents, and generally possessed by the 
laity. For the last few centuries, and above all, as now 
reduced to the defensive, clerical Komanism has lost vi- 
tality, productivity, expansion and elasticity. Before the 
Eeformation its power was rarely if at all questioned, it 
ruled nearly paramount in the domain of mind. It was 
then for the most part friendly to sciences and scholar- 
ship, as the danger from knowledge was not thus imminent 
and immediate. Homanlam partly preserved this elasti- 
city even in the first ten years of the Keformatlon, then not 
yet ooDBCzous of its future civilizing power. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the system of Copernicus was originally better 
treated hy Catholics than by Protestants. The inquisition, 
the Popes, began to condemn it when they found that this 
would suit their policy, when they saw the danger of any 
innovation. About the time when Galileo was shut up 
in dungeons — but uttered his celebrated epur' si muove 
— an Augustine monk, Bidacus Stunica, in Spain, writing 
commentaries on the book of Job, declared the Copernican 
system to be the only true one. In the 15th, ICth, and 
even in the beginning of the 17th century, there was 
hardly, besides the court of Rome, any other spot in the 
world that could eahibit such manifold efforts in literature 
and art, so much racy intellectual impulse and enjoyment, 
and an existence so much engaging the various powers of 
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the mind. Now, neither tte ooui't of Rome nor its cleri- 
cal legions extended over Europe, ace in the first raDlts 
of the intellectual, seientificj and learned world. The Amer- 
ican catholic clergy shares the common fate, but in a larger 
degree, and ia inferior to its European confraternity. 
The greatest number of them seem rather indifferent to 
enlightening themselves, or to lessening the ignorance of 
their rude flocks. It seems to be of small or secondary 
interest to them to have enlightened congregations. They 
aim rather at preserving and nursing the mental stupidity 
for the greater glory of Borne and for their own security. 
& me do this it may be said innocently, not aware of a 
better aim but the hierarchy has fized and well defined 
purposes The hierarchy wants among its ordained offi- 
cials as well a'^ imong the flocks, submission, willing ajid 
plunt tools and not self-conscious individualities. The 
means if edutation for the Komanist clergy are inferior in 
every respect to the like establishments in Europe. The 
very insuflicient diocesan seminaries are generally directed 
by Jeiuits The history of this militant, aggressive order, 
so unrelenting m the prosecution of power, shows that one 
of the cardinal objects in education ia to prepare and drill 
the mind to an absolute dependence, to crush out, extin- 
guish any spark of self-judgment, not only in the laity bat 
likewise m the clergy, and above ail in the secular clergy. 
In this spiiit IS directed the public education in the Jesuit- 
ical establishments, as well as in the seminaries. The 
pupils (f each must be so shaped out as to remain for life 
unshaken in their faith in the supremacy of the fathers. 
A secular priest, who after all is to be let loose into the 
world entering a community breathing self-consciousness, 
self rebanee, wheie the power of reason is recognized as 
paramount such a priest, thrown among such tempta- 
tuni muat be[enetrated through and thrnugh with the 
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conviction of tis inferiority, that he must always seek and 
cling to the decision of his tutors and masters, that he 
must remain for ever a tool, unaware of his individuality. 
He must never he ahle to appeal to his own reason, 
judgment, and mental initiative, So his general informa- 
tion is limited, mangled, defective. He ia inspired and 
wliolly schooled to be distrustful of the light of his owa 
reason, as well as to suspect learning and knowledge when 
illuminated or vivified by it. He, as well as the flocks con- 
fided to hia care, must never discover that reason and mind 
alOHe constitute the difference between man and brute ; 
that if there is any truth in the supposed or admitted 
likeness between the Creator and the creature, this likeness 
is absolutely spiritual, based on the faculty of reason. 
The priest and the flock must never discover that reason 
and mind are the highest gifts, and that faith at the best 
is only the corollary of a mind actuated by reason. 

The Eomanist clergy is unrelenting in its activity — 
rather a mechanical one— under the direction of the hier- 
archy, under the inspiration of the Jesuits. Some halo of 
devotion and self-sacrifice surrounded and embellished 
yCM-s ago the labors and life of the secular Komauist cler- 
gy. They shared the poverty, the gross abjectness, of 
their parishioners, and stUl, in many instances, their mate- 
rial destitution equals the mental one. With the material 
progress and conditional prosperity of the Romanist pop- 
ulation, a sensible amelioration has taken place in the 
worldly situation of its clergy ; but the mental emancipa- 
tion of flocks and shepherds is for a long time out of the 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE AMEEICAN JII 



The genuine AmeiiLin mmd is the sum of vanoa^ com- 
ponents intuitive IS well as oVjcct ve in then soarce and 
in their pcrationi Van ut inwarl and external comhi- 
nations eyent? anJ coniuiotures hare added to tlie En- 
glish sahstiatun new diversified spiritual and so to say, 
corporeal terms and substances In its present "tnufi of 
development thi alloy reveals m inward struggle between 
the substratum and tlie iffluxes. This pngreis of effer- 
\esoenc and the conoe^nont mternil and external phe- 
nomena taken in tfeneral outlines eonstitute the d ssimi- 
!ar ty of the Ameriean nimd trom the sj eeial chaj- 
acteristiea of the mind ot eich European nation The 
contending forces in the Imerican mmd manif st them- 
sehes m various ways, and in i,ifoits for a&sertmg individ- 
uality, originality, and an independent mode of perception. 
Nevertheless the substratum maintains its ground, yielding 
slowly and stubbornly to the pressure of the elements 
which accumnlate upon it. In the oscillations produced 
by this struggle, originate those contrasts which mark 
more or less distinctly the intellectual manifestations. 

The American mind tends pre-eminently towards the 
objective, at times however being given to the subjective, 
even to abstrant speculation. It is singularly impulsive 
and receptive, seizes eagerly upon the most antagonistic 
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objects, and cmbracea them witli considerable elaetioity. 
Espansive, and at times daring, it is less disciplined and 
subdued by routine, tian is the case with the English mind. 
Hitherto the American mind baa not reached the elevated 
stand-point of an absolute, intuitive iadiridnality. Stim- 
ulated by the fulness and vigor of intuitiveness, but open 
to the breathing influences of outward nature, to the ever 
freshly pouring combinations of^ events, the mind ascends 
slowly, step by step, into the expanding region of normal 
self-conaciousncss. It is inquisitive, analytic, dismember- 
ing, and still eager often to discover, to comprehend a 
general law, to accept general formulas and axioms, and to 
submit to them. It grapples willingly with difficulties, but 
is not however always enduring or patient enough to 
overcome and subdue them., above all when the difficulties 
are founded in merely abstract, speculative combinations. 
Evoked to self-conscious activity, the American mind was 
thrown at the start into a stern and rough medium, and 
cut off from the motherland ; it was obliged to direct all 
its intensity to struggles with nature, with destructive mat- 
ter, was forced to choose and decide swiftly, to act, and 
not to remain in musing contemplation. 

Immediate practical results are more attractive for the 
American mind, although not exclusively, than the charms 
of imagination. In its intellectual, positive turn, it jdelds 
easily to the pressure of outward events and combinations. 
Intellect finds more food, more stimulus, in externalities, 
and therefore it overpowers the spirit, the imagination, as 
well as the tendency to abstract, interior contemplation. 
Of great mobility, expansive but not deep, the American 
mind as yet seems unable to seize thoroughly and pene- 
trate deeply into the infinity of intuitive ideas, engrossed 
as it has hitherto been by sensations. The social condi- 
tion, the primitive state of nature, opening uninterruptedly 
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Excitability, omnipotent in the American character, 
scarcely affects the activity of mind. Tho keen internal 
perception of the object strongly resists excitability or 
nerrousness, and dispels the mist that has been aroused. 
If the Americans do not resist but yield to the current of 
oscitement, it is more from want of independence, than 
from want of a sound, internal, mental judgment. Com- 
paratiTCly rapid and comprehensiTe in assimilation and 
combination. — far more so than the English — the Ameri- 
can mind seems to be indifferent to method; at the same 
time, by a striking contrast, the intellect is disciplined by 
it in moat of its mfchanieal dealing with the realm of 
matter. Though not absolutely rigorous in its operations, 
the American mind is earnest, giving fixity and ballast, 
and forming a counterpoise to tho often febrile unrest of 
character. 

The various peculiarities of the American mind, the 
outbursts of its originality and independence, are mani- 
fested more generally and freely in the people at large, iu 
its promptings and impulses, than in those which are com- 
monly considered as the representative minds, the literary 
stars, or any other exponents of the spiritual or imagina- 
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tiTe feculties. Among the people likewise, as for exam- 
ple among that of New England, that of the West, gushes 
out and is domestic the rich vein of humor, which consti- 
tutes a trait of originality, distinct from the English hu- 
mor, and from that of other European nations. 

Taken in the whole, in its suhstance, the American 
mind is eminently a progressive one. If it is as yet compar- 
atively deficient in ahsolute philosophical comprehensive- 
ness, if it assiduously elaborates the special and tho single, 
by this process it gathers and prepares materials, to be- 
come co-ordinated and then fused together. The eternal 
spirit which watches over the progress and the develop- 
ment of mankind, alternately evokes to prominent activity 
the vanous powers and attributes of the mind, bringing 
tiem into full play, ami making them preponderate, the 
one over another, according to the given conditions and 
necessities. Observing in mankind the march of mental 
eultuie, there is clearly perceptible an alternated but un- 
interrupted putting out and holding back of the various 
mental powers, the intuitive and the intellectual playing 
into each other. This assimilation and fusion at the given 
moment of the life of individuals, as of a whole people, 
constitute a complete real progress and civilization. Al- 
most every mental and intellectual phenomenon corres- 
ponds to a philosophical and social claim of our being, and 
solutions aie obtained by their harmonious interweaving. 
Then again new problems arise, requiring new combina- 
tions and fresh efforts. Exclusive idealism and exclusive 
positivism, hear the mark of onesidedness and uniformity, 
^nd are not virtually progressive. A wheel can stand 
still, can turn backwards, but its normal function is to 
move onward, and carry onward all its composing atoms. 
So it is with the mind; it embraces subject and object and 
moves on, because movement and progress are tho sole 
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oonditiona of life and of development; tliey alone are 
creative. 

The powers of the intellect Lave been exclusively put 
into requisition and taxed from the first signs of vitality 
made by American society. As a people, as a nation, the 
Americans have not traversed the same successive stages 
as other peoples and nations. It can be said, that Ameri- 
ca has had no childhood, no juvenility. She was not lull- 
ed at the cradle with the legend, with the mythic song, 
with the murmur of tales. The Americans matured at 
once, and at once wrestled with stern reality. The lay, 
the popular minstrel, are wanting ia their existence. The 
lay, the song, pour out of the heart and the unruffled feel- 
ings of a people. They flow from the naive faith, and 
tliG imaginative, undefined, tender longings of childhood 
and of youth. Thus the lay becomes impressed on the 
heart, it penetrates soul and imagination. Where it has 
once resoucdcd, there it never dies away, and can disappear 
only with the disappiaranoe of the human family from the 
earth. The song sways over the heart, undulating it soft- 
ly and playfully between deep earnestness, and sweetly 
moved feelings. The song softens and appeases the most 
bitter and burning pains of heart and aoul, as the embrace 
of a mother solaces and appeases the suffering and weeping 
ohOd. When the thorny and withering contact of the 
world stifles the purest pulsations of one's nature, when it 
fills the existence with bitterness and despair, the heavenly 
charm of song warms it again to hope and to life. 

Almost every European people lives upon popular 
lays ; they form the moat precious and inexhaustible treas- 
ure cf the domestic hearth Whether by the stem sever- 
ity of the Puntamt rule rt^ulatmg and abhirhmg feel- 
ing jmj resBionn emotion'! or by tht arduous hardships 
of eiistei ee prchsmg pit le h, in the piimitne ■ibttlers 
15 
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north and soutk in the United States, the vein of popular 
song waa cut throagh and dried up. Erora the first day, 
it nevermore gushed anew. Xlnwontcd, nay unitaown to 
the American people, to the American hearth, is the 
soothing worship of national and domestic legends, tales, 
traditioDH, reeoUeetions. Reveries rocked not the people ; 
miseries and sufferings, longings and love, found no vent 
in songs and melodies, those holy transmissions from the 
youth of a nation, treasured not in the dead leaves of 
books, hut everliving in the memory of successive genera- 
tions. The hards of such-like spontaneous outbursts 
sprouted nameless from the people ; they left their songs 
resounding in the hearts and in the air, biit their names 
temaiued unknown and never have been catalogued. The 
lays, like the art of writing, were not born in factories, 
nor did they appear aa mediators of commeroial inter- 
course. There mnst have been powerful or soft emotions, 
to be snug in ecstatic inspirations, and emotions and ac- 
tions to be preserved from oblivion ; their memory was to 
he transmitted to coming generations. Thus appeared 
imknown mmstiek thus unknown is the name of the first 
inventor of writing The la^s cf unnamed iniostrela re- 
peated by the people inspired a Homer, an Osaian, or the 
Niebelungen the song of thi people being one from 
among the many ever endurmg sources of poetry. 

Poetical feelings ind a=piiations are, however, inborn 
in the human mind in human nature. Poetry, — that 
sublime and puie-'t reflection of the spirit, elevating man 
above the animal world — poetiy is distributed, although 
not eqnallj m all humnn beings Few souls are wholly 
bereaved of this -^park Lindling up in ynuth, and often 
in mere mature ige m love in actions of sacrifice and 
of struggles m noble p sion'i m longings, in aspirations 
towards ji leal i efforts t elevate oneself above the 
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troubled and depressing turmoil of life. How often ia 
the simple life of a deToted woman — a wife, a mother, a 
sister — an uninterrupted current of unconscious poetry. 
True poetry is not necessarily self-conscious, self- concen- 
trated. True poetry ia not absolutely an art, but rather 
an ecstatic prompting of the soul, and does not always con- 
sist in the musical combination of words, in the harmoni- 
ous, oadcTiced expression of emotions ; but it makes life 
itself harmonious under all circaraetances. The highest 
poetry of life is manifested in action. If, however, almost 
all beings originally possess such a poetic spark, not in 
all does it survive the terrible contact with the outward 
world. In most it becomes soon exhaiwted, it dies out. 
In some chosen souls ahme tho spark kindles to a life- 
giving flaiao ; inspired by genius, they soar above creation, 
and immortality receives their name. In them poetry is the 
highest art, and the highest oompletioa of their existence. 
Even sufferings and trials often increase the flame, open- 
ing new veins in their inspired souls, sufferings and trials 
being to them as the sledgehammer which crushes glass, 
but forges steel into a sword. 

There must have been poetry of action and of endur- 
ance in the American primitive life, as there was in the 
'fi f th P 't. , although it found no vent in 
ng d h p d ons. The poetical spark slum- 
b d d g h 1 al time. Colonial existence seems 
h 1 f ibie to any kind of poetical effu- 
S h lonies of Greece, in Italy, Sicily, 

M 11 p d h ongs of the mother countiy, but 
f h g flowed from them. It might even 

h b I h climate here, assimilating and 

d f fl ces the new comer, repressed at 

h h p 1 fSuence. No spring, but rapid 

o the individual here 
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passes from childhood at once to manhood ; so the people 
unknown, unconsidered yesterday, took at onco, in fall 
activity, its place among tie oldest and grown up nations 
of the world. Among the people of the Old World, even 
material poverty, transformed into a chronic normal state, 
sometimes formed a source of poetical inspiration. There 
the youth of the poorer class, in forced self-contentment, 
abandons himself often to reveries or to the inward life of 
the heart, to soft, lovely emotions; here tlie child in the 
cradle, the tender youth, have striven and strive to free 
themselves from the withering embrace of poverty, plunge 
at once into the current of the prosaic hut active world. 
Not spring but autumn charms and attracts the Ameri- 
cans ; not the bud — ^as is it the popular song— -but the ri- 
pened fruit, the earofally worked out art, diaraeteviae 
American poetry. 

Aa soon as independence was asserted by the nation, the 
activity of mind became evoked in all dipeetions; po- 
etry and literature began to be a domestic American pro- 
duct. Lyrical poetry preeminently pours out abundantr 
ly, in powerful streams and often full of graee, freshness 
and charm. The lyric productions of acknowledged Amer- 
ican poets, men and women, as well as many accidental 
effusions, can fairly stand beside, and some above the lyri- 
cism of other nations. Many of the little fiery or graceful 
poems, that have been evoked by events of national, do- 
mestic character, bear the mark of originality. 

Generally, however, their literature, with its poetical 
and ephemeral creations, is not original in conception, not 
stamped with individuality, to the same degree, as are the 
life of the people and its political institutions. Emanci- 
pated as a nation, tie Americans remain mentally, by 
their literary productions, in the colonial dependence upon 
England. They have outstripped the Old World in most 
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IS of intellect, in meclianical arts and inven- 
; on them, to a certain degree, the stamp 
; ^er contra in literature, they with difficulty 
take an independent start. Many are the natural as well 
as the conventional rei&ons ind causes which account for 
the phenomenon that m reility theie dies not exist — a 
few productions excepted as for eximple Longfellow's 
Evangelma — an original Ainencin bteriture but only an 
imitation or a i.jntm«ati n of the English literature. 
Hitherto literatu e oeems lather to be engiafttd en, than 
to sprout out of the \itality of the nation. 

It may be cons d d t 1 and in itself not worth 
mentioning, hut n th 1 a egret presses on one's 
mind, that with su 1 con tl ly a cumulated elements for 
origmality in every di t ew language could have 

been created in An M* h n the Latin world suc- 

cumbed, out of it 1 gu us emerged the Italian, 

the Spanish, the P t the Provencal, and the 

French idioms; tl tw 1 t (tl Provencal through min- 
strels) contributing, g , w tl the Latin and Saxon, to 
shape out the English. All these offshoots of the Latin 
developed themselves, to a certain degree, independently. 
The parturition was difficult, and its process toot centu- 
ries, Dante complained of not having a literary national 
language : but he became the god-father of the idiom 
used by the people, lifted it up, and purified it, and the 
Tuscm was cri,atcd By the formation of the above- 
named spiouts from the Litm new agencies for the ex- 
pansion of the inborn pr ducfi ity of the human mind 
weie brfught forth and tie woild endowed with new 
ehtificteristn, literatuies reflecting the mental, the imagin- 
ative the social peouli-int es of those various nations. 
Such newly formed languages are generally richer in words 
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than is their matrix ; but they are poorer in grammatical 
forms. 

The English colonists in America, although immersed 
in a new world of intuitions as well as of facte, impres- 
sions, emotions, but neither politically nor mentally severed 
from the mother country, did not attempt to assert a social, 
aad still less a literary independence. They were not yet 
a people ; and it is only in a pevple, in its distinct, inde- 
pendent existence, that the urgings for eelf-conscioas- 
ness in mental, social, and literary creations are revealed. 
They dared not to overstep the authority, or — what very 
likely they believed~the propriety of the English lan- 
guage, and increase irreverently, hy new linguistic com- 
binations and creations, the original parent stock. They 
unconsciously submitted therein to the all-powerful author- 
ity of the masters, using old names, for daily newly ap- 
pearing mental and material phenomena. 

Languages, those great arteries of mental vitality, re- 
pose not on authorities ; — they were not taught by any 
primitive creator or inventor ; but their creative essence 
and force are in the people, and a distinct language is the 
cardinal assertion of independence. Hitherto, all the 
great nations of mighty and lasting historical significance, 
have had a distinct language. The American nation ap- 
pears the first on the social and political horizon, as yet de- 
prived of this symbol of individuality. Independence 
must exist withiii, in the tliought, and then it becomes as- 
serted outwardly, in all the intellectual, social, and phy- 
sical or material manifestations of an independent people. 
An innate relation exists between thinking and speaking; 
and the completeness and fulness of this relation reveals 
and points out, in the crowd of nations, the historical peo- 
ple. To speak an original, one's own language, is to Iiave 
an original, individual maimer of thinking, instead of bor- 
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rowing otter people's comprehensions, ideas, and utter- 
ances. To speak an original language, is to have inde- 
pendent, individual intuition and conception ; because to 
speak is to manifest the inner thonght. Language is the 
manifestation of the spirit geisi which animates man. 
Freedom la the characteristic and the element, as well as 
the attribute of the spirit, in contrast to nature or matter. 
Language is the fullest utterance of the spirit ; it pours 
out from the intuitive freedom, and evidences that freedom 
is man's destiny. The development of the spirit and of 
language generally traverse identical stages, both being 
manifestations of virtual individuality. The spirit and 
the language are the highest and purest essences of man's 
mental activitj'. Language has to answer to the demands 
of the mind ; it is therefore ever-living and ever-moving, 
and not made once in time, to last for all eternities. Lan- 
guage ought to keep pace with the espansion of an onward, 
Btriving people. Words break out from the inward man, 
and their generator is life, and not dictionaries and author- 
ities. A people in the condition of normal and healthy 
growth and development, extending its faculties of com- 
prehension, increasing its multifarious mental productions, 
espanding its aspirations, multiplying its mental and ma- 
terial wants, and the means and resources for their satisfac- 
tion — such a people must unavoidably want new expressions, 
and it creates them. Such words are the spontaneous reve- 
lations of the immanent spirit. The substratum of the Amer- 
oan people, in its unrelenting activity, makes use of such 
creative force. This people moves on a separate, almost 
limitless orbit, and develops its individuality among the new 
mental and physical phenomena therein encountered. The 
people is not disturbed by models or traditional authori- 
ties, but creates new words for new ideas, conceptions, ob- 
jects, emotions, and bestows on them the right of citizeii- 
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ship. Already many of the samo words and espresaioiis 
have different meanings in America and in England. The 
vocabulary of Amerieanisma forms a thick volume. The 
Americanisms will increase, will become sifted ; and from 
the lips of the people, they wiJl indubitably pass into books, 
in spite of their so-called barbarism, and become iised by 
refined literators. Their origin, the power creating them, 
are the same as were those of all pre-existent languages, 
and words that are now sustained by authorities, and in- 
cluded in dictionaries. 

The American literators, being brought up and nursed 
oa English models, entertain for these authorities the most 
filial deference. They look up to them, rather than to the 
living fountain within themselves, and in the people. They 
are less daring than the people amidst whom they move^ 
and who attempt continually to rival old models, to surpass 
them, to strike in every direction an independent vein, dis- 
similar to tlie English, The highest aim of Hteratora is 
to imitate, to approach those examples, to remain within 
the boundaries traced by those whom they recognize as 
their masters, to win their approbation. The majority, 
above all, of the elder, leading literators, almost in all 
branches, who publish their labors, count upon the circu- 
lation in America, but turn nevertheless their mind to- 
wards England, wherefrom they are anxious to receive the 
supreme consecration, the knightly accolade. England is 
for them the supreme judge of the correctness and purity 
of the language, of the form, the style. This pupil-lika 
deference to that distant authority, must influence and 
cramp the spontaneity of their mind, of their imagination, 
always on the alert aot to commit a breach upon the pro- 
prieties of conventional or established English rules ; not 
to be self-relying, young; not to use words or images, not 
to introduce forms, unknown in dictionaries and in time- 
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lionored authorities. For many of the literators, the ut- 
most possible nicety, the fidelity to English models, to 
English authorities, the finish of the form, becoming in this 
way the main object, the substance, the conception, the 
are often and unavoidably either sacrificed or pusted 
the back-ground. In moat of the authoritatiTe Amer- 
writers, there can bo detected a certain iineasiness in 
handling the language, as in a dress not fitting thcia ex- 
actly ; they seem to tread down with hesitation and un- 
certainty on unsafe ground. Few only seem to break, 
self- asserting, through the bar, and take an independent, 
individual course. In reading lengthy English works or 
reviews, one sees minds perfectly at homo in the use of the 
language. They handle it with ease and boldness, seem to 
appeal to the inward fountain for words and espresaions, 
impressing the reader as being careless of the assent or 
approbation of tutors. The English writers eoem to en- 
joy IndepeDdenee ; the critics enter more resolutely in 
general into the intrinsic value of the production, without 
paying so much consideration to the artificial smoothness 
of the form, as is the case in literary and oritical America. 
The unequalled actual productivity of the German mind, 
as well in quality as in quantity, is to a great extent fa- 
cilitated by the absolute indepeadence of the writer upon 
authorities and dictionaries. The only authority to which 
a German submits, is the intrinsic nature and character 
of tho language, as felt by himself; the toilsomely elabo- 
rate form, the nicety of style, will never cramp the run of 
an idea. This independence is more pre-eminently as- 
serted in all productions of a so-called serious character ; 
of course, in poetical or ephemeral literature, the rules of 
art are strictly observed. But there is scarcely any Ger- 
man writer, even of secondary name, who does not appeal 
to his innate creative power for bringing out new words 
15" 
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or turn oi eitpress on answer ng to new demands oi h s 
mmil or of h 1 magmat on 

The mental dejenlen e pon Ecglafil a so ■b le 
e 1 rac g that even n the judgment of th mo t c il 
tivated Am cans fan 1 ar w th the 1 terati res of othe 
European nat oofl ■is irell a th the r de elopment 
march and h torj Mf^land st 11 lepreients the whole of 
Europe S when any matter what*, er tl y look for 
a fer i of eonpar bo or s ek to oluc late a jrohlen 
e ther scieut fie 1 1 rarj r o al 1 y correlat vu fa tt ex 
a mg n E rope tl ey generally ! m t the r as ert on or 
CO pa on to Englind firmly hel e ng thit t s the 
same as f they we e Iraw ng the ne es ry ev lences f m 
any other E ropein ndt on lew 1 therto can clearly 
real ze ind co nj rehen 1 he nmenae d fference es t ng 
1 e we n the soc 1 and u e tal culture the c to a 
hal ts modes of 1 fe oa the Cont nent of J u ope ind 
those of England ; few are accjuainted to that extent with 
the historical and chronological deTelopment and concate- 
nation of various sciences and learning, as tn be aware 
that, in this transmission and development, many of the 
sciences have originated or have been carried forward else- 
where than on the English soil. The people at large are 
less under the influence of this mental mirage, and in the 
thus esteneive intercourse with Europe, are less raled and 
influenced by the reverence for England. But as the faith- 
ful wander to Mecca ajid Eome, paying their worship to 
the pope and cardinals, so Ai^erican literators of every de- 
gree and huo visit and pay homage almost exclusively to 
their English models and masters. 

Literature being a reflection of tie modes, the habits 
of life, as well as of a certain current of notions and ideas, 
its character, even in serious productions, corresponds to 
the character, nay, even to the locality, of the people. 
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American literature was startud, almost boni in Ncw-Eiig- 
land, and has been developed principally in Boston. The 
authotity of Boston, which prides itself on its close re- 
semblance to some secondary features of the Englisli life, 
as well as on its literary deference to England, has clieckecl, 
in the othemise independent mind of the people of New 
England, the impulse of originality and of individuality 
But emancipation dawns. The people at large more and 
more diverges from Old England, and carries away litera- 
ture. Further, the West ebborates a new social and men- 
tal life. There tbe man must fall haek upon his inborn 
resources and faculties; tlie inner and the outer world 
equally inspire and urge him to individuality, to independ- 
ence. The mind and imagination have no bounds there. 
Elements of the most varied and strongly dissimilar char- 
acter, mingle and fuse with each other in the "West. Their 
shock and fusion wUl produce new luminous sparks, new 
phenomena. The West seems therefore destined to mark 
a new epoch, to give a new and original start to American 
literature. 

The American mind, the American people, has the 
greatest capacity of eonsummation, a capacity unequalled 
and unparallelled hy any other people in the history of the 
Lunian race. The very considerable literary home pro- 
duction in America is increased hy the English literature, 
and by translations from other languages. The people at 
large, and not only certain portions of them, read ; and tkas 
there exists an inexhaustible demand for new products. 
Almost all the branches of mental and intellectual activity, 
good, bad, or indifferent, find issues, and are absorbed by 
the reading public. There are large masses, however, of 
cither poor or illiterate, and scarcely rudimcntally in- 
structed whites in the Slavery States, who are not attracted 
to mental occupation, or who cannot buy books. Not less 
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considerable is the mass of illiterate Irish, who therefore 
do not contrihute to stimulate the demand tor domestio or 
imported hteiary productions. The Geimans amounting 
likewise to &eieral millions, confine themselves mnstly to 
German literature About sixteen millions of inhabitants 
in the United &tates — principally of the Free States — con- 
stitute the kernel of the population, which absorbs domes- 
tic and English literature, and foreign imports. Not any 
Enropean country not eyen BCT'eral of the most civilized 
ones combined and accordingly greatly outnumbering 
Airer ei proffers in propoi-tion so large and remunerative 
in outlet for 1 terary produetiveness. 

Tl e mental pursuit of book- writing preserves the 
prominent chaiioteristic of all other pursuits in America. 
It iH principally if not esolusively, an ohject of material 
gam and the aim is the sale. Such is the case even with 
prf ductions of serious scientific purport or contents. Eu- 
ropean savants, in giving to the Tforld the fruits of their 
— often life-long — protracted speculations, investigations 
and studies, yield more to an inward, moral desire to re- 
veal and throw into the world a new generating idea, by 
which others may become enlightened, or stimulated to 
a new and fresh activity. They have in view scientific 
and literary fame, more than the pecuniary advantages to 
be obtained from their arduous labors, all serious, scien- 
tific books of whatever range meeting generally with a 
rather limited demand. lu America, even productions in 
that department are in proportion by far more remunera- 
tive. 

Theology and history stand foremost among the more 
elaborate indigenous literary products. The numerous 
various confessions, the unlimited religious freedom, and 
the innumerable independent spiritual communities and 
associations which it creates, the religious element stjl! 
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fo;\erful u the c iif iti n of American society, the 
11 ental and social stindin^ and mfiuenee of tl e clergy, 
suffieientlj explain thia prohficness 

Mythical traditi na legends lays and tiles preserved 
religiously by oral transmissions haie ht n tie living 
fountains of history for all nations Amer a bom in 
pobti\e times ■ind in the epocl of jnnt could not sur- 
roi nd 1 er ciadle with such dim but veneiated reooUectioas. 
But for that, tie May-Flower, or even the vessels which 
brought to these shores Smith, Saleigh and the other 
first settlers, might have rivalled the Argo in their mythi- 
cal halo. But for that, the daring discoyerers of the buf- 
falo tracks in the undulating lands of Kentucky, in the 
prairies of the West ; Fremont, the pathfinder, upon the 
Roeky Mountains, such men might stand before posterity as 
a Hercules, Theseus, or Odin, The recollection of the 
deeds of the past, charms and attracts the human mind. 
Man likes to tear them from oblivion. This tendency of 
the mind is evidenced strongly in America. With eager 
diligence the Americans make up the deficiency of not be- 
ing covered by the myths and the dust of many centuries, 
by chronicling the most minute details of the action of 
the first settlers, the records of the first settlements, and 
of the establisbmeut of towns, cities, colonies, and their ex- 
pansion into States. Thus every village, nay, almost every 
spot has its positive history, its chronicler. Those tim- 
plo accounts, how society, how communities, communes 
were bom and organized here, how natural, simple causes, 
and the combination of events with human activity, hu- 
man social and material wants, almost inBigaifieant at the 
start, in their subsenuent normal concatenation, have ex- 
panded and founded States and a nation — these facts by in- 
ference aid t-u explain the origin of elder and ancient na- 
tions, which is wrapped in mist. Human nature, human ten- 
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d u g 'f '^rgingSj although not uniform, are in 

ub t al k their workmga, mamfold in their out- 

w d It volved from similar foci. Several of 

th nt g which America was conceived, and her 

11 w k 1 when duly weighed and illuminated, 

partly serve as a thread amongst the mjthico-historical 
mazes of the !ong by-gone times of the ancient world. 

Unable to ascend back into the night of times, or wrap 
themselves in myths as a nation, the Americans seek a 
compensation in individual genealogies. As the ancient 
femilies of classical or modem Europe trace their origin 
to gods, demigods, monsters, giants, heroes, so the Ameri- 
cans delight to Jump over the honorable, laborious reali- 
ty, which marks their existence as Americans, and to de- 
duce their mythical genealogical trees from English, Sas- 
ons, Norman nobility and gentry, ascending even directly 
to castles in Normandy ; or from the fishermen, hard- 
working and trading mynheers of the Zealand sands and 
marshes, transformed in their imagination, into medieval 
knights. In perusing these accounts, one finds that — 
whatever may be the opinion of English heraldists and 
peers to the contrary — English aristocratic lineages do not 
run the risk of becoming easily extinct, as they branch off 
into numerous American families. This in itself childish 
and innocent desire, evidences that man placed in the most 
opposite conditions, is prompt to overlook his own intriu- 
aic, individual worth for aa ephemeral, far-fetched one. 

Genealogy and chronicling, or diligent and laborious 
ooUectiog of biographies, facts, doouments, and sources 
are not the only features of American historical litera- 
ture. Philosophical comprehension and criticism illumi- 
nate this field. So Bancroft has distinguished himself 
by the genuine historical intuition, witii which hia mind 
traces out the knots of the historic.tl ret. Seizing these 
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knots, lie disentangles the threads, follows ttcir windings, 
points out how they again interweape, and how they con- 
tinually complicate and branch off. A lover of freedom, 
but BO to say, coldly, elaborately enthusiastic, Bancroft 
shows his mastery in the delineation of historical events, 
of historical characters. Hildreth, an earnest, positive, 
sober narrator, advocates the universality of human rights, 
and thus points out luminously where and how in her 
short historical esistence, America has deviated from 
the bright and all-embracing principle of freedom, once 
laid down as the eorner-stone of her social structure. 
So is Motley inspired with a noble and ardent hatred of 
oppression and tyranny ; in him the fiery passion for lib- 
erty illuminates and warms bis studies and researches, 
giving insigW into the true character of those historical 
personages — hitherto misunderstood or overrated — around 
whom were grouped the events of one of the most ominous 
epocbs in the history of the emancipation of Europe and 
of the Christian world. 

The industrial and mechanical arts wliich bear directly 
on the necessities of existence, and urged by these neces- 
sities have generated the most multifarious results. They 
have reached in America an espansion almost unrivalled 
by any other European n f n All h ' t ons au 
swering to immediate dem d b p Ity w th th 

Americans. They directly tl m t 1 w 1th 

the forces and the power ft! t p d g t! 
pansion of prosperity am tl m f th p pi 

Democratic in their nat g d It b fit g 

thereby the greatest numb thytndf mt pp 
lar appreciation, and exc t g 1 d t t t 

In harmony with the stat i ty d w th t 

necessities, they constit t tl 1 t f t f th 

American mind. And thy th t 11 w 11 
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pass unnoticed a work of the Fine Arts, when an indus- 
trial and meclianioal iaventioa would throw them into » 
feverish excitement. 

A taste for the fine plastic arts, a sense of the harmo- 
nioua, the beautifal, of refined elegance — inborn, it may be 
a lore, in man, when consider d 'n th h t t — ft 1 ea 
dormant in the deepest reees f th n d f th se 

In general those senses reiju t n 1 d t na 

a certain state of culture, to b aw k n d t b d t bl s- 
som and to give fruits. It i 1 k w g Uy a. ted 

that nicety of taste can bo q d nly w th 1 ffi ulty 
as the feeling for the beautiful is not r ne th t b !1 d 
forth by instruction. Those wh £ d th 1 w f 
the solution of mental and so 1 ph m d th t 

neither the so-called Anglo-S th E gl h 

pre-eminently distinguished th pi t t 

genuine artistic perception Th d fi y t 1 
to carriage, dress, etc It m t d tJ t tl t t 
for the Fine Arts in the En^I h is th ult t d 
tion, of wealth, instead of b g inb t f 

stance not only in those bo pi ti th It 1 b t 
even in the Netherlaiidera,.th Ti mi h d G 

manic or Romanic families. E gl h p t th y 
natural favor bestowed on pu ly m h 1 d d 
trial arts, as immediately prod t e — th p 
cessity of struggling with nt dt gfmh 

life and situation ; the dollar d t 1 wh h 1 
stowed finally on every produ t f tl mmd ir f 

which the thinker, the artist d d by m y d 

above all by those who in the p m f th b tte 

and wealthier sort, only inpjt th<n 11 

this together would seemingly y d d p tly 
ray a sum of odds against a truly t t t t d d 1 
opment in America. Neverth 1 th m if t 
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poweiM attraction towards tke plastic acd Fine Arts, evi- 
denced by the comparatiyely large number of individuals 
devoted to artistic pursuits. 

The natural and progressive development of a peoiile 
ia generally slow ; and the sestlietic one — when not favored 
by special combinations — is the slowest of all. Free- 
dom's paramount power, at times mjre intensely stimulates 
in a people the taste for the beautiful, evokes the louging 
for art, or enhances and generalizes it. Freedom creates 
or opens new arteries for the creative eun-enta of mind 
and of imagination. So freedom can spread in the masses 
refinement and esthetic taste. A traly independent people, 
fiilly enjoying and developing its individuality, becomes 
alive to the beautiful in Art. So the Athenians, the pu- 
rest democrats of the Ionic family — bad the most refined 
artistic perception and taste among all the Greeks. The 
realm of the Fine Arts is the realm of the absolute, inde- 
pendent spirit. Art in its highest conception and mani- 
festation is the product of self-determination in the artist 
and in the people. Originality is the essence, and imita- 
tion is timidity. Originality consists in the difference of 
the apperceptive powers of one mind or soul from another. 
Character, originality and independence constitute indi- 
viduality. Art, therefore, in order to have a broad and 
luminous signification, ought to be above all intuitive. 
Various are the reasons and the impediments accounting 
for the fact that hitherto American Art has not had a tho- 
rough stamp of intuitiveness and originality. The rea- 
sons are to be found in the nature of existing conditions, in 
the artists and in the media wherein he Uvea and moves. 

Architecture was the first in the genesis of the arts. 
Necessity as well as higher aspirations were its generators. 
It had therefore no original type. In its higher concep- 
tion and eseontion it was the symbol uttering a religious 
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feeling. As sttcli tte arcliitectural art was first monu- 
mental, and then it became applied as a domeBtie, as a 
houseliold one. It would socm that tlis religious symliol, 
as represented by ai'ciiitectural creations, undergoes va- 
rious modifications ; but only at distant epochs and under 
a special condition of the mind and soul, both of them 
become creative, and bring forth new symbolic utterances. 
Monumental, religious arcbitectare in America cannot in- 
augurate a new conception, but has to combine, adopt and 
imitate. For the Protestant churclies of congregational- 
ist, rational, democratic America, the Greek style, witb 
its streams of light, its serene symmetry, like reason lying 
at the bottom of religious America, seems more appropriate 
than the gloomy, sullen, bodeftd, awe-inspiring religious 
architecture called Gothic, Norman or romantic. The ab- 
solutely awkward spires or towers so greatly relished on 
American churches, have no symbolical meaning j they do 
not embellish nor do they give a distinct, imposing, or grace- 
ful physiognomy to the monumental architecture of the 
country. 

The various original styles of mouumental and reli- 
gious architecture do not absolutely indicate the character 
of a people, but have often depended probably on the kind 
of soil on which they were started and erected ; on the 
climate, the quality of existing materials, and their adapta^ 
tion to the original conception and the object in view. The 
inferences in regard to the character of a people drawn from 
its symbolical monuments, are not at all conclusive. 
Gloomy, imposing religious edifices are not an evidence of 
an identical character of the nation or tribe by whioh they 
are erected. There is nothing more serious and grave than 
the Egyptian religious monuments ; but the frescoes on 
the walls representing their habitations, with the light, 
graceful columns, the vine garlands overhanging the 
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houses, place their domestic architecture among the neat- 
eit and lightest, and siieh must have heen the inmates of 
the houses in their daily life and intercourse. One of tho 
most ancient tribes of Greece, the Tirjnthians, altbough 
they are counted among the originators of the heavy cjclo- 
pean edifices, were very fond of laughing, and other Greeks 
considered them a siUy people. The church architecture 
adopted or rather preferred in America, does not in the least 
reveal any of the peculiarities of the American micd and 
character. 

Civil, monumental and domestic architecture have 
an immense field open before them in America. They, 
to a certain extent, tax the creative power of the ar- 
tists, for whom tho peculiarities of the climate, the so- 
cial couditions, the ways and habits of life ought to form 
the detei-minating characteristics of American architec- 
ture. If it should be dif&cult or impossible to originate 
a distinct American style, the selection from existing 
styles, their modifications and adaptation to the nature of 
things which prevail here would create almost a distinct 
art. False pretensions, trumpery in drawing and in mate- 
rials ought to be avoided. Gaudy shams, florid additions 
delight in the showy, at the expense of the truly elegant 
and tasteful, ought to be shunned. The art or the artist 
ought to resist aud correct the desire of making an mine- 
cessary and indiscriminate display of wealth, or of push- 
ing aside symmetry for the sake of premature combina- 
tions, represented as originality. Generally, architecture 
has no field at present for new creations. Only a thorough 
transformation of society would start a truly original ar- 
chitecture. 

Sculpture and painting have their ideals and types in 
tho intuitive revelations of the spirit, and in the reflection 
of nature. Their various productivity is limitless in prin 
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ciple and ineshaustible. In sculpture and painting, im- 
provenicnt and individuality ought therefore to he attain- 
able by the American artists. Intense vitality animates 
the genuine American people ; taken together in all its 
characteristics, peculiarities and modes, it is full of energy, 
prompt in action, and on a larger scale than were even 
the Athenians. In the deep, broad, overflowing land, the 
whole current of people, the artist ought to search for 
types, models, and inspirations. There is the space for 
artistic genius. 

Genius reveals itself intuitively. It bursts from the 
recesses of the mind and rushes to communion with eternal 
nature. The harmonious blending of this impulse with 
the objective world, turns inspiration into reality, and art 
is bom. Genius and talent elaborate art. Genius reveals 
and creates, talent reproduces with more or less finish es- 
temal perceptions. Both therefore in various gradations 
constitute the artist. The loftier and purer are the inspi- 
rations of the artist, the more fully and perfeetlyhebrings 
out the various manifestations to plasticity from the depth 
of tho human spirit and soul ; a depth which he can only 
fethom by tlie force of his individual mind. The plastic 
work of art takes the middle ground between the imme- 
diately sensual and the ideal conception. Thus the mere 
strict imitation of nature is not tho exclusive scope of art, 
but to evoke, to incite all tho countless emotions of which 
man is susceptible, to robe tliem with corporeal realiza- 
tion. Man and his nature are the object of art ; man as he 
feels, lives, acts, as he is impressed, nay, even surrounded 
by the world widiout. In painting, but above all in 
sculpture, only one moment in a given action can be se- 
lected, seized and fixed ; and all tJso secondary parts and 
details are to be brought submissively but harmoniously 
into accord witli that paramount moment. The problem 
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to be solved in sculpture consists in sinking and Using into 
the statue the spiritual essence of the being, to bring this 
essence into such accord with the body, that the reflection 
of the spiritual becomes espressed and conspicuous in that 
special fonii and part of the body which corresponds to the 
passion or emotion to be represented. The transient and 
accidental in all the other parts or juemhers of the statue, 
ought, so to say, to dissolve, -to disappear in the paraiaorait 
aim, preserving nevertheless in the whole the marks of in- 
dividuality. The vitality, elasticity, and freedom of the 
sculptured body depend on the precision, and on the con- 
Bcious elaborate finish, of every siugle part thereof. 

Regarded tinder the above aspect, sculpture can be 
uninterruptedly creative. Even in Europe — where art for 
many reasons has collapsed into routine — art makes efforts 
to unshackle itself from the onesighted comprehension of 
the antique or classical, and of its slavish imitation, avoid- 
ing likewise being carried away into the infinite of romantic 
exaltation. Both these directions have been run to their 
utmost limits and consequences, and the problem of our 
epoch seems to be, to bring into accord, inspiration, imagi- 
nation, with nature and study ; the contemplation of nature 
resulting without contempt of classical art. When the 
above problem shall be solved, the epoch of self-conscious- 
ness in art will become inaugurated. The works of art 
have to refiect the endless agitations, emotions, and play of 
our imaginative and sensitive faculty. A genuine artist 
must have tbe full consciousness of his creative power ; he 
ought to dominate above the vacillations of his own ima- 
gination, as well as to be free from slavish deference to 
classical models and their imitation. He ought to stand 
firmly on his individual mental and even domestic ground. 
Such artists alone have initiated new epochs and schools. 
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To reach sueli height ought to be the aim of American 

Palmer, the child of the people, receiving from it his 
inspirations, seems to approach the threshold of such a new 
era. His works have tho marks of the ahove-nientioned 
tendency of the century, as well aa of the country and of 
the people. In him the intuition of genius reveals the new 
road, which is pointed out in Europe by criticism, reflection 
and study. His worka are truly American. Hia ideal of 
beauty is not limited to the Greek or classic type. Ho 
shows himself to be an individuality, and not a coerced 
imitator. The supreme beautiful is always a compound 
of invention and imitation. So are always born — and so 
has Palmer created them — the highest poetized reali- 
ties. Art is to be the free but inspired interpreter of 
nature, of the living model; the espression of the senti- 
mental, of the beautiful, of the vivid, soft, deep, or intense 
emotions of the soul, does not necessarily require to he en- 
compassed by what is called perfectly classical features. 
Nature revelling in diversity of traits, exhibits herself 
with charm in the so called incorrect facial outlines. A 
deviation from the absolutely classical type enhances, gives 
freshness to the worka of art. 

Painting more fully embraces man and nature than 
sculpture, and commands a greater variety of matei-ial 
faculties to reflect, to reproduce inward emotions and out- 
ward impressions. Its cardinal element is light^-{a8 
shadow is only its dimiaution)— or idealized matter. 
The creative power of this art embraces a wider sphere, by 
bringing out more completely and salleutly the inmost 
emotions of the soul. The individuality of the artist has 
innumerable ways and unlimited material resources to 
assert itself, and this accounts for so many and various 
schools of painting. Landscape painting has not its fouii- 
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tain in intuition, inspiration, but wiiolly depends on ma- 
terial nature, and on the endless combinations of her va- 
rious images. 

Painting is largely and diligently cultivated in Amer- 
ea, but hitherto has not risen to a self-determined artis- 
tic individuality. Europe proffers to the American 
student her most accumulated treasures for study, and 
there he disappears in the labyrinth of master-worlts, 
schools and various attractions. And thus American art 
is yet either wholly in infancy or limited to imitation. 
Its development is constrained and spasmodic, and al- 
though some distinguished talents sparkle, no native 
genius soars, marking the dawn of a genuine national art 
In certain conventional social conditions surrounding the 
artist at home, and partly rooted in th t t tb m elves, 
less even than in the dispositions of th p pi t large, 
or in the prevalence of a democratic tm ph w are to 
look for the reasons of this rather tmdy I propi- 
tious course. Portrait painting — a f w h t 1 ompo- 
sitions excepted — is, if not the param t t iny te the 
cardinal and all-absorbing product t A eriean 

artists. It carries them away. B t t f portrait 
painting emerged the immortal ma te wh h given 
the character to art, and elevated it t h ly p ritual 

perfection. Corregio, who stands u p d d alone, 
was not a portrait painter. Van Dyk p t t s well 
as those of all the great artists, occupy the second range 
in the appreciation of their various productions. 

Portrait painting being the most remunerative in Amer- 
ica, it therefore attracts naturally the artist. It is in ac- 
cordance with the general character of society — above all 
of that portion which possesses the means of remunera- 
tion. The demand for portraits increases with increasing 
prosperity and wealth, and answers to the inborn and justi- 
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fiable vanity of our nature. But in tliis rapid production, 
inspiration — if there was any in tho artist — dies slowly 
out, and even the prinoiplea of art heeome — often nncon- 
Bciouslj — neglected. Difficulties grow more and more 
before him, who in proportion loses the means to over- 
come the liinderances, loses his intuitive insight in art. 
One can observe in the sucoeasive exbibitiona of the Ameri- 
can artists, how year hj year most of them become less 
and less skillixl in cimbinmg in just proportions iit and 
truth \. good portiiit painter la to brmg out what is 
characteiistic without running mtn cariciture he is to 
vail — without seeming effort — that of which onl\ t 
glunp&e IS to be had Beyond the mwaid stntmiPut in 
the artist himielf, there exists nD rule to fix the propor 
tions between sinceritj and artifice ; and this sentiment, if 
not nursed oarefnlly in the soul of the artist, in his feel- 
ings, shrinks and becomes extinguished. To be sure, 
•faithfulness to the original is to be found, is to be felt 
deeply by the gazer. The works ought to be true, but 
without excess. Style, or what is oven still worse, the 
affectation of one — which exercises such havoc at present 
every where— ought not to destroy or overshadow the 
mental expression in the original ; precision is not to run 
into drjTiOss, nor what in nature is elastic, to become mel- 
low under the brush. Portrait painting, as observable in 
the exhibitions, descends by degrees into a mechanical task. 
The majority of artists delight in the facility of produc- 
tion, and lose the feeling of the exquisite, their brush 
loses the habit of correctness, and thus instead of reacli- 
ing the gracefiil, they arrive «t stiffness. They slowly fall 
into poverty of intention, into meagreness of design, and 
occasionally iuto a harshness of tint, at the side of which 
their other faults vanish. They seem ofVu to have lost 
tbo faculty to fix the measure of the relations of contrasts. 
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forgetting that a tint faultily Belectecl, falsifies and destroys 
tlie effect of the surrounding tints — though selected with 
taste and skill. Arrived at this stage, art and artist are 
only imitators and counterfeiters of masters and schools ; 
the ideal of art vanishes from their miud. The feeling 
of the heautiful in art disappears, in proportion as the 
artist loses sight of the ideal and drops into imitation. 

The generality of American artists crowd mostly to the 
coramereial metropolis, attracted there hy the greater op- 
portunity to find demand for profitable work. They re- 
turn from Europe with the dim idea, that a large Ameri- 
can commerial and populous city can profi'er to them tlie 
eleiaents, the means, nay the atmosphere so necessary to 
their further artistioal development, to their iuward artis- 
tical existence- But in neither respect does an American 
commercial metropolis bear any resemblance, or contain 
the same various social, civilizing and modelling elements 
as the European capitals, or as once did the cities of Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, or Germany, celebrated in tlie 
history of art. Jhe American cities are not centres, where 
the whole life of the people condenses, reflects itself, ra- 
diating therefrom again. Their tone and their influences 
are almost exclusively those of business and money-making ; 
and as such they affect the artist's esistenoe. 

The highest European social circles consider the artist 
among their gvacefullest adornments. The aristocracy of 
genius, or the talent of the artist, at any rate finds more easily 
a deferential place amid the aristocracy of Europe, than 
among the would-he aristocracy of au American commer- 
cial metropolis. Besides, without that social circle, the 
artist finds in the European cities variegated, picturesque, 
suggestive excitements, ebullitions of life iu all directions, 
and attractive or instructive associations. All this com- 
bined puts into shadow tlie sameness which prevails in 
16 
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American cities, acts powerfully on the artist, excites and 
espands his mind, spreads fresh and vaiioua food for hia 
imagination. The exchange of impressions, ideas, ripens 
to revelations in works of art. So the poet of history, 
Goerres, inspired Kaalbaeh, and many great works of art 
have been generated by the like mental intercourse and 
influences. 

Italy, that sacred and privileged land of art, the Ital- 
ians its born worshippers, are not fit standards for compari- 
son. Bat the Belgian, Dutch, and German cities, where 
the arts flourished, were likewise, as are the American cities, 
prominently the seats of iadustry and trade ; and never- 
theless the arts found in them their shrine. Eich and 
poor were attracted towards the artist, ho was surrounded 
with enthusiastic respect. There the artist felt his exist- 
ence interwoven with that of the people. His standing in 
the pahices or in public squares was among the foremost. 
It doea not seem that the American artist finds here this 
warm atmosphere, so necessary to his existence and expan- 
^on. His studio counts not among the prides of the city, 
and of its inhabitants. Art is looked at aud liked, bat 
not worshipped. The existence of an artist is not an en- 
tity in the Amei'ican life, in the American social relations. 
Very few only among the wealthy classes, or those who 
enjoy leisure, find time to throw a glimpse on art and 
artists. Most of them believe that, paying for a picture 
or a bust, they completely fulfil their duty to society and 
art. That kind of society demands of literature and from 
art, to be entertained, amused. It is even sensible to the 
giory spread by them over the nation ; but it does not 
understand how to surround the artist in every day's in- 
tercourse with cheering and refined consideration. That 
society does not imagine, that a large remuneration is not 
sufficient to nurse the tender growth of art, among a stiff. 
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discolored, conventiouai world, an imitation of all imi- 
tations. 

Sucli soem to be tlie soclul influences of an American 
metropolis on tlie artists; if otberwise, wtj are the best 
and most eminent among them continually oozed out from, 
their country ? why do those who remain collapse, while a 
progressive sinking la visible in their works t The air, 
therefore, of American cities acts slowly, but it seems to 
depress and wither them, often without their being con- 
scious of it. Most of tlic artists continually seek a more 
congenial atmosphere. Almost all their best productions 
have been composed or esocutod in Europe. While they 
dwindle at home, they reinvigoratc in the distant pilgrim- 
age. Thus, amODg others, the masterly historical paint- 
ings of Leutze are executed in Europe. 

Not in Europe, however, can be created a genuine 
American art. There the artist stands on foreign soil, and 
is lost among the schools. Art most have, as it has always 
had, its own national ground and fountain. A mental, 
spiritual, as well as a material communion, must esist un- 
interruptedly between the artist and the people. So it 
was in Athens, bo in modern Europe, wherever art has 
flourished, and wherever schools or particular g&rvres were 
created. The true artist grows and expanda on domestic 
soil, ought to breathe domestic aroma ; and then only he 
gives to art the national stamp. The artist residing in 
Europe, or even in siich American cities as do not mirror 
the life of the people nor its physiognomy, will never create 
a distinct American art. The Madonnas of Raphael have 
a Florentine and Roman type. AH that surrounds them 
is Italian, and represents the minutiae of the Italian life. 
Da Vinci, Titian, preserved to their masterpieces the Lom- 
bard, the Venetian character. Zurbaran, Murillo, etc., are 
Spaniards in thoir ^Madonnas, their saints, angels, and 
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rature, as well as art, ought to plunge into the daring and 
vigoroaa life of the great body of the people, and not plash 
in the vapid air of cities, in tieir conventionally distorted 
societies. The artistic feeling in the American people 
jntist be formed independent of the aristocratic one. To 
create Such a feeling seems to be the miaeion of a gen- 
nine American artist. Artists created tho love of arts in 
the people of Athens, Italy, Belgium, Holland, etc. A 
Pericles cannot emerge out of the American institutions. 
A church, like the Catholic corporations, aristocracies 
and sovereigns, are intpossibilities here and art must 
prosper without them. Artists creating a national art 
will create a feeling, a sense and an interest for art amoug 
the people ; in the people alone he will End lavish and 
hearty patronage. 

Music has its fountain in our soul, is the purest and 
loftiest espression of its various emotions. The Germans 
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believe music to be tlic poetry of tlie soul. Among tiie 
geauine Americans, music, howerer deeply felt and va- 
lued, seems nevertheless to be an acquired and cultivated 
taste. The musical sense is touched, incited from without, 
but bursts not spontaneously from within. There are no 
domestic popular melodies resounding from the chords of 
the heai-t, vibrating with the various emotions, as there 
arc no national dances, the one and the other revealing an 
inboiru musical sense. The acquired, the cultivated taste, 
spreads elaborately in cities and villages, in rich parlors 
and in cottages. Those re-echo tlie fervently studied, 
mc«tly operatic Italian airs, or at times English ballads. 
Difficult, ungrateful and almost impossible must prove the 
attempt of an American musical genius to create a specific 
American art. He cannot make vibrate what does not 
exist ; he cannot evoke feom within himself, nor become 
inspired, nor move and draw from an iaward genuine na- 
tional melodial fiow, which is not runniiig in the utmost 
depth of feeling, not caressingly undulaticg in tunes. 
He cannot strike such sympathetic chords in the breast of 
Lis compatriots, as do in their homes the Italian, German 
or French composers. 

Aside from what in their compositions is a creation 
inspired by the intuitive art in its expression of general 
human emotions, passions, or longings, those composers 
strike peculiar accords, combining, re-echoing, modulating 
feelings and sounds almost innate in the various nations 
among which they live. So for example, Meyerbeer re- 
echoes the chant of the Hebrew synagogues ; Gottschalk, 
the American composer, owns his all conceded originality 
to baring struck the rich vein of the Negro melodies. 
Music very likely will for a long time, if not for ever, re- 
main a studied, borrowed, and therefore artificial taste and 
want for tliis country. 
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CUSTOMS, MANNERS, ilABITS, ETC. 

Social conditious variously influciico aod model customs, 
oBages, habits, and manners. In Europe, the distinctions 
which, have existed for centuries, the different social con- 
ditions, purauits, and daily occupations of each social 
stratum, have shaped out a variety of customs peculiar to 
each class. At the side, therefore, of certain national 
habits, common to all — nobility, burghers, the lower 
elaases, composed of operatives, laborers and peasantry — 
each of them has certain characteristic usages. No such 
social subdivisions and distinctions Laving existed in 
America at the start, nor existing now, the customs, hab- 
its, usages of the Americans are more uniform than those 
of European nations. Little if any difference exists there- 
in between cities and villages, between what is customary 
in the dwellings of the rich in commercial cities, or 
plantations, and in the cottages of artisans and farmers. 
These habits, notwithstanding their modification by wealth 
or by attempted assimilation to the modes of life of the 
aristocratic and superior European classes, in their gene- 
rality are similar to the mode of life among the small Eu- 
ropean burghers [peiUe bourgeoisie). They are similar in 
their general character and their minute shadowings, as the 
mode of life of the first settlers was necessarily a transmis- 
sion and a continuation of the life of the small bui'ghei-s 
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artiaana, or jeomen, from wtom most of the settlers draw 
their honorable origin. Domestic, family, household vir- 
tues were once in Europe called specially the burgher's vir- 
tues ; they consisted in quietness, sobriety, order, labori- 
ousness, morality. Such was and must have been preemi- 
nently the American domestic life and interconrse. Lux- 
ury, lavishaess, espensiveness, are only comparatively 
recent acquirements, overhanging the traditional customs. 
The ceremonies used at festivals, weddings, receptions, 
and various other occasions, in even those habitual social m- 
tercourses among the wealthiest who are moat apt to imitate 
the European higher classes, differ nevertheless almost 
wholly from those in use among them ; bear t]ie strongest re- 
semblance to the usages which are considered in European 
higher society as obsolete, but which are religiously pre- 
served in some corners, in second and tliu-d rate cities, by 
their burgher inhabitants. The highest burgher classes of 
the Old World, composed of bankers, capitalists, money 
makers, or financiers, wealthy industrUls, and professional 
men since the great Frencli revolution mix more or less 
freely, and stand almost oa an equal footing with the an- 
cient nobility. Their manners and customs are nearly the 
same, and small existing differences can be detected only by 
a well experienced eye. The customs and manners com- 
mon to them are rarely transplanted into America, and are 
not indigenous to the country. Besides, new exigencies 
and modes, special and peculiar to the American conditions 
of societjF and life, have operated on the social intercourse. 
And thus an immense diffei-ence e^ats between the con- 
ventionalities by which social intercourse is regulated in 
Europe and m America. However complete the knowledge 
of the like conventionalities and habits acquired among the 
best and moat finiahed society in Europe, one might still 
stumble often here, as many such conventionalities have 
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a tot lly oppobite &igmficiti n m then beaniiff as polite- 
ness and impoliteness in America and m Europe 

Notwithstanding the already ic|mrel and lapidly io- 
creasiiig wealth an 1 pr sfenty f the people there exist 
ouiv a few individuals and m chsoes of leBure, and their 
influence on eooial life and its usTgca has hitherto been 
m generdl impeicepttble la Enrtpe the aristocracy, 
that la 1 whole class of families Imng by the labor of 
othei-a hayefotmel for uncounted centuries — Greece and 
Komeincluled — the pnot if social relttions their apes, 
as well IS the nursery of refine 1 customs and usages. In 
America individual labor and occupation have been imper- 
ative necessities of existence, as well as the means of social 
distinction ; they have therefore influenced and shaped 
out to a, great ostent American customs and usages, stamp- 
ing on thein in many respects a distinct mark. This land, 
this society proffers no space, no inducements, no charm 
for an intellectual aud still less for a social leisure. Pro- 
duction, activity are enjoyments, and existence becomes a 
burden, and deteriorates morally and materially without a 
serious pursuit, without daily work and occupation. In 
European societies persons of leisure or of idleness plunge 
iuto various excitements ; many of them refined, but often 
mischievous to themselves and others. America proffers 
only somewhat gross or coarse pastimes for saeb a class ; 
most men retiring from active or business life, after a short 
time return to it indirectly, and continue to dabble in 
money-making. Thus generally when Europeans chatter, 
the Americans sign bills, stocks, or — as it is said in com- 
mon parlance— shave. 

The active, busy, industrious, and in all conditions of 
life, hatd-workiag Americans do not surpass, however, in 
endurance of toil that immense portion of European so- 
cietv, which in all social gradations is likewise obliged to 
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earn a livelihood, either in aa elevated or in the lowest 
social condition. That the European men of business, o£ 
every profession, the officials, artisans, operatives, laborers 
—when not utterly poor and destitute — find almost daily 
a few hours to devote to leisure, to sociability, and even to 
amusement, results from a certain superior method in the 
distribution of their hours and occupations, and from the 
habits thus acquired. 

The myriads of various officials, high and low, are at 
work more hours daily than are the men in corresponding 
stations in America. The wheelworks of the govern- 
m tal m 1 ■ * m mpli t d ■ on i,:>count of 
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with their labors and investigationa, They are surrounded 
hy numerous competitors and critics ; and either if de- 
pendent on government, or on the puhlio favor or assent, 
they mast maintain by the utmost efforts and diligence, 
their sehoiaraiip and their scientific name, on both which 
depend their mostly scanty means of daily oxistenoe. The 
hours devoted daily by a professor in Europe to teaching 
and lecturing, generally equal and often ontnumfcor what 
in similar conditions are devoted here. The principal in- 
come of a professor depends upon the fees received from 
the students. Often several professors lecture on the 
same subject in the university; or a professor who h^ ac- 
quired fame in a speciality, attracts pupils in hundreds 
from all Germany. The students have mostly the free 
choice of university and of professor, and thus is created 
and maintained an uninterrupted rivalry and competition, 
by which science and her worshippers are equally bene- 
fited. All this taxes to the utmost the time and the men- 
tal capacities of the professors and savants, whose pro- 
ductivity, aa is evidenced by their Tarioua publications 
and contributions, on the average surpass those of Amer- 
ican scholars and men devoted to the various scientific 
professions. In spite of all this accumulation of labor, 
the European savants in general, and in particular the 
far-famed Crerman professors, those mines of learning and 
productivity, spend almost daily a couple of hours in so- 
ciable relaxation, conviviality, or genial conversation. All 
such pastimes are nearly unwonted, or rarely enjoyed by 
the American learned brotherhood. 

Artisans, shopkeepers, tradesmen, merchants, bankers, 
in general all business men, in Europe as in America, must 
rely alike upon skill, shrewdness, acuteness, and aptitude 
for their pursuits. But as Europe is the centre of com- 
mercial, banking and industrial activity, production, and 
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€xi imion tlie commercial combinations are more ivido- 
eiiibni.mg and complii,atcd there ttau in America. This 
ilone obliges the 1 uripean banker'' tl o cbiefs of indns- 
try and commercial men to dev te tbeir intellect mora 
intensely to various inl iccumulatcd operations. Be- 
sides, In Europe tlie cvowd is dense, e^ery spot is occu- 
pied, and bo who falls is downtrodden, and usually lias no 
opportunity to rise again and to gather new forces. On 
the continent, the failure of a commercial house generally 
disgraces the name of the party, bis family, his children, 
aud is often followed by suicide. Thus the existence of 
a man engaged in a regular honest busifiess, is a struggle 
for honor, for life aud death. Here, on the contrary, an 
individual, unsuoce^fui in any branch or line, rises as 
quickly as he fell ; dusts himself off, and rushes again into 
the same or another enterprise, without any great injury 
to bis name or credit. An American changes place, and 
even occupation, pursuit, trade, running from one extreme 
to another, with a rapidity and ease neither thought of 
nor possible in crowded Europe. For these reasons, Eu- 
ropean merchants, bankers, and business men ought ap- 
parently to be more overworked, and have fewer hours to 
devote to social intercourse and even amusements, than 
the Americans. But the contrary is the case. In Eu. 
ropean capitals, in large aud small cities, that class of men 
participates in all krge and small, in public and private 
amusements and gatherings, for which the Americans gen- 
erally either have no taste or no time. And nevertheless, 
the American seems to be always in a hurry and excited ; 
at his meals, in bis study, and at his counter. For exam- 
ple, in the morning hours, when the New York business 
population, old and young— and all is business in New 
York— pours out into the main artery, in Broadway, and 
I hurriedly " down town," nothing in the world 
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could Stop or divert the torrent. Even if Sevastopol had 
been ia their wajj those men would have run over it at 
one rush. 

The ansteadiness, however, which prevails in all Amer- 
ican conditions and pursuits, renders it very difficult and 
thoiny fo the American business men to attend to the su- 
perintendence and direction of details in the management 
of their various interests. Although the husinesa of the 
European is more complicated and more extensive, it can 
be more easily organized, brought into a methodical and 
regular activity, and thus be more easily superintended. 
In Europe the subordinate clerks have not as many va- 
rious and free openings before them as in America ; and 
thus they remain in their condition often for life; they ac- 
qune the necessary routine of each special house ; win the 
conhdence uf the employers, and become faithful and trusty 
workeis Often in Europe the existence of a clerk and 
^bordmate is intimately interwoven with the existence, 
the honor, the welfare of the house ; he becomes a member 
of the body, a bone of its bones. In America men ch'ange 
(.ontmually as their prospects brighten, and thus tho chiefs 
of commercial houses must continually and laboriously 
train new subjects, and exercise a more strict vigilance 
upon them and their daily work. Such a continual effort 
must ba more exhausting, than are tho intense and wide- 
reai,hing, but methodical and calmly conducted, operations 
of Europein mercantile and banking houses. This daily 
fiitigue and eshaustion may account for the fact, that gen- 
erally very few men of mature age are to be seen in social 
circles and places of amusement. 

Artisans, (iperati>es, workingmen in overpeopled Eu- 
rope, have far smaller gains and wages than the same 
classes in America. To make their living, they must 
therefore work longer and harder. The small workshops 
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open earlier, and tLe operatives are more tours at their 
task in Europe than in America, and so are generally me- 
chanics at out-door work. The various tools used by 
Americana being, however, more perfect and handy than 
those used by the majority o£ Europeans, the former no 
doubt accomplish more work in a given time than the lat- 
ter. A European village, farm, and field are likewise al- 
ready animated while the American one still slumbers ; 
and generally only the darkness of night stops the toil of 
a European farmer, field-laborer, or journeyman. 

Economy in general prevails not among Amerioans to 
the same extent, as it does among those various European 
classes, who are obliged to live by their labor, of whatever 
nature, — the superior social crust, formed of various eie- 
ments, aristocratic as well aa bourgeois, alone excepted. In 
America, labor is almost always productive — matter, na- 
ture is exuberant, and the general rise of every object so 
continual that the value of land, of produeta, etc., double 
quickly, almost as by their innate movement. No one 
seems to think about the necessity of saving, or of husband- 
ing material resources. The Americana economize forces 
by their labor-saving machineries, which have been con- 
trived by necessity,— but in handling the primitive matter 
aud produce, they waste it with a lavisbuess unknown to 
Europeans, who aro short of space, overburdened, com- 
pressed by vicious, social organization, and crowded upon 
one another.* 

* The creative forces of nature seem likewise not to be earefiilly 
huabandea. Among otter striking proofs of it is Ihe deatruction of 
the forests by uso and nuattse.by the axe, and by firea. In some time 
the climate may become affected by this deEtniction, as there eslsla 
no other bamer (o break the nortbom and north-western wimia and 
storms, freeaing the country and covering it with snow almost in one 
day— from a Siberian to the Italian, nay to an African latitude. 
Colda and siiowa sre always more violent in the prairies, on account 
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Tlie divelling houses of tho masses of Americans, tteir 
food — at least the provisions for it are better and more 
plentiful — and their external appearance in dress, is also 
more decent and neat than that of Europeans. Palaces, 
refinement, splendor, finish, elegance, luxury, taste, and 
genuine feshiou are at home in Europe, and remain there 
unrivalled. But tJiey are the lot, the patrimony only of 
certain classes. The average of Americans are better 
housed and fed, ate far better and more substantially 
dressed than the average of Europeans. Homespun has 
almost disappeared, and the consumption of various articles 
by twenty odd million Americana surpasses that of one 
hundred millions of Europeans. Peasants, villagers, al- 
most all the laboring populations in Europe are generally 
poorly and cheaply elad ; suits of clothes among them are 
hereditary, and women often principally wear those of their 
grandmothers. If America is deprived of the picturesque 
costumes to be found among European nations, slie has far 
less tatters — and genciaily only imported beggars. The 
European populations enjoy, however, in one respect an 
incontestable aupenoiity The disgusting habit of tobacco 
chewing, which is so common ia all social positions in 
America, and its so repugnant results, are almost unknown 
in Europe, chewing being limited, with rare exceptions, 
only to sailors and to the lowest and poorest inhabitants 
of maritime cities. 

The love of show and of shining, of keeping up external 
appearances, and of thus winning consideration, is carried 
by the Americans to a degree unusual in Europe, and 
above all on the continent. The coat makes the man, ia 
proverbial here. The love of external show, a social weed 

of their denndaiion. So the deslruclion of forests in tlie mountainous 
parts of Krance occasions frequent and Tlolcnt lunadations ; and 
now it ia almost too late to stop the fresljets and repair tlie miscljief. 
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generating many evils, and in its various ramifications de- 
structive of easy, unpretentious, sociable life, seems to 
spread m 1 tly tl tym fth wealthy 
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ofEurop ty to lass U th divisions 

with th 1 1 f 1 1 1 ss Th th u^hl d European 
aristocrat is generally the most scrupulous m observing 
towards his equals, and still more towards his inferiors m 
a social poiut of view, those highest degiees of masonry 
of good-breeding, in which few seem to be initiated here, 
or to the fulfilment of which either time or habit is want- 
ing. In other respects, when the Americans are in a nor- 
mal state, as is the majority of all social positions of the 
people, good-breeding prevails, and hearty, intentional po- 
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Uteness marks their address and intercourse. Intentional 
coarseness and rudeness are rare and esceptional among 
tbe masses ; and their easy, off-hand, straight -forward man- 
ners are neither ill-bred, derogatory, uor offensive. Democ- 
racy teaches self respect to everybody in respecting r thers. 
Tl t gbt f w 1 idd f th m f th W st, aa 

w 11 th ft p k f ty q t ss f tbe 

Am p ] 1 f th Y nk p t I ither 

ff rud ly t ly h toll d w th sn- 
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gist th m t f mpt t t t ffness, 

ft t t fidg t n 39 wh h by y ^ t good- 

hd fildm khmt rude 

b J u. if m m t y d i h b eq snesa 

w t y d b d g Th q t ^s of 

th i 1 ! t 1 g ft h Idish 1 sity, 

t gt t t n. Ik 1 k 1 -v t toiu- 
!i t k f k wl d d f 11 the 

un g d th t til mg tb th wise. 
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the uncomfortable gear. The man of the South, possessing 
generally many amiable social qualities, is on tbe average 
more easy, elastic, urbane, and scrupulously obsei-vant of 
conventional relations, than is often the man of the North- 
ern States. 
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Now, as of old, hospitality constitutes one of the no- 
blest features of human society. la America, as every 
where, it has various characteristics and modes. Much of 
it is spurious, and much genuine. Houses thrown open, 
or dinners served up in rich private halls, with the purpose 
to overpower the visitor with costly furniture, plate, or 
wmes, to earn his applause after such display, and have 
thus one's own vanity gratified, constitutes not hospitality. 
Practised in this way, it loses aroma and the convivial 
chai'acter, being marred by a kind of mercantile calcula- 
tion. It ia no more hospitality, but a speculation, a debt 
paid or contracted purposely, towards those who are in a 
position to repay it here or eventually in Europe. So the 
conspicuous social circles generally pay visits, while in 
Europe every body inakes them. The genuine European 
aristocracy, as well as the wealthy classes, mixing with it, 
and largely practising hospitality, do not make it depend 
upon debt and credit ; the favor, the honor, the pleasure 
bestowed, is mutual between the host and the guests. 
Hospitality and social intercourse generally spread a real 
charm when disinterested. Exchange of ideas, genial in- 
tercourse, stand higher than a simple exchange of dinners. 

Unassuming, hearty hospitality more easily warms the 
roofe of the rich, who do not pretend to whirl in the vor- 
tex of society, and it is largely observed among the various 
quiet, industrious, professional, laborious classes, as well 
as in cities and viUages.* American characteristic hos- 
pitality, as practised by single families and individuals, as 
well as by entire communities or associations, administer- 

" Suoh hospitality among many other jnstaaces I have eepeciiilly 
witnessed and Oiperienced from C. C. Tclton, profeesorin Cambridge, 
Mass. He eOQEts among the most eminent scholars of tiiia country, 
and could occupy a no less distingnished position for learniog every 
where in Europe ; aa to hospitality, his is almost of the Homerio 
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ing to the indii-idaal sufferings and wants of thousands 
and thousands brought to this country, — this hospitality 
eijaals, if it does not surpass, what in this way is acconi- 
plisted by any other nation. 

In cities as well as in the country, in streets as in the 
fields, in mansions as in cottages, in large or small gather- 
ings, the Americans show a different aspect and physiog- 
nomy from Europeans. Rather dusky than radiant, but 
rendered nervous by the struggle to enjoy naturally the 
moment, and by the fear of hurting imaginary propriety, 
they ^yfl the impression that they either do not care or 
do not understand how to win from life the cheerful, con- 
genial, exhilarating side. At such moments the pang 
of severe duty seema to furrow their brow, rarely and 
only occasionally irradiated with impulsive joyousneas. 
The European masses, bending under heavy hardens, are 
more impulsive to merriment, than the far happier and 
more prosperous Americans. Glee smiles from under 
misery, and the Europeans are always ready to transform 
the minutes of respite into a gay repose. Song and dance 
are the friendly fairies of their toilsome existence. From 
North to South, from the Atlantic to the borders of Asia 
— when extreme misery has not dried out the last drops of 
vitality — the workshops of the operatives, the suburban 
streets and gardens, the farms and fields, at dawn and 
twilight, re-echo with national or love songs, peculiar to 
each country. As neither the lark nor the nightingale, 
so almost never human song resounds in American fields, 
gardens, or groves. Cheerftilness is a spontaneous impulse, 
is catching with Europeans of all classes. Americans — 
on the average — seem not to possess the rich gift of ex- 
temporizing pleasures. Their enjoyments must be pre- 
pared, deliberated, but do not flow from the drift of the 
moment. Dance is for them a study, instead of beiug a 
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smiling attraction, an unconscious rapture. It reflects a 
mental sultriness, has the appearance of a nervous eseite- 
meut, of a laborious muscular effort and task. Often 
likewise easy, cosy talk in their gatherings is superseded 
by speeches, by exertions to produce an effect, to brmg 
out themselves rather than to enliven, to charm their com- 
panions. The art or gift of conversatioD, so general in 
Europe, is not yet domesticated in America. 

Americans stand out the best in the simple domesti- 
city of family life. It is the only normal condition grow- 
ing out of their earliest traditions and habits ; it is their 
uninterrupted inheritance. The domestic hearth, the fam- 
ily joys and hardships must have formed almost the esclu- 
sive stimulus of existence, for the first settlers ; therein 
they concentrated all their affeotiona and cares. Out-door 
variegated attractions, comparatively recent here, and pre- 
viously accidental, from time immemorial almost are in- 
nate to European life. Eeligious convictions, local im- 
possibility, the limited means of the colonies, prevented 
them at the outset and for a long time afterwards from re- 
curring to public joyful gatherings, from creating the like 
various pastimes and formmg the habit and possessing out- 
door sociable attractions. The day spent in hard labor 
or in professJbnal duties, was cheerfully ended in the fam- 
ily circle. Even now, notwithstanding the rapidly increas- 
ing wealth and expansion m large cities, out-door pleasures 
seem rather exotic to the American life. At any rate far 
more so in America than ia Europe, the family hearth is 
about the only preventive against gi'oss and often degra- 
ding recreations; it alone assuages the tecUousness and 
burdensomene^ of esbtence even for the rich, who often 
find that it is almost easier to make a fortune than to know 
how to use and spend it. 

American homes are warmed by parental love The 
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relations between parents and children, hai 
their outward manifestations, with certain conditions and 
modes special to the development of American society, 
being misunderstood or not thoroughly examined by sev- 
eral European writers and. visitors, have created the erro- 
neous opinion of the want of parental feeling. At the 
outside, however, the reverse is apparent ; less filial affec- 
tion, or at least a less demODStrative one from children 
towards parents, seems noticeable ; less so than is cus- 
tomary in Europe. Family ties seem to he looser, be- 
cause generally Americans beat' small affection to the spot 
of their tilth ; young members leave it or change with 
indifference, and parents do not make undue sacrifices to 
keep their children around them. Events providentially 
enforced upon Americans this unconcern, otherwise the 
task of extending culture and civilization would not have 
been fulfilled. Fortunes and means of existence were 
small among tlie settlers, but the space, the modes to win a 
position by labor were nnlimited, and thus children began 
early to work and earn for themselves. Thus early they be- 
came self-relying and independent, and this independence 
continues to prevail in filial relations. Parents then, aa 
now, worked hard and accumulated for theii- children. But 
the facility of early becoming artisans of their own des- 
tinies, of secnring iudependence by labor, activity, and in- 
telligence, in times and conditions when no other pastimes 
were possible, matured and emancipated children from pa- 
rental authority and domestic discipline. For centuries 
and centuries in Europe, conditions, positions, occupations, 
pursuits, labors have been hereditary, families have been 
riveted to one spot; generation after generation living in 
the same precincts of a wall, in view of the same parish 
spire, under the same roof, in the same workshop, labora- 
tory or study. G-eneratiou succeeded to generatiou, with 
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out breaking the family group, witiiout loosening the pa- 
reotal diacipline, American paronts, allowing an almost 
unlimited choice to their children, spare nevertheless no 
hardships and pains to bring them up, and to educate them 
aeoording to their conception of what is the best and the 
most useful for the mature duties of life. Parents love 
their children as dearly and intensely here as in Europe, 
but exerciae less control, less authority. Further, in Eu- 
rope parents part with a share of their property, in order 
to facilitate, in various ways, the establishment of their 
children ; in America, where labor ia the corner-stone of 
society, where originally the fortune of the parents was 
limited, but a boundless facility existed for every begin- 
ner to acquire one, parents could not endow their chil- 
dren. Tliis wholesome habit being still common, is no evi- 
dence, however, of a want of parental love. 

American parents are far more forbearing, nay meeker 
with their children than are those in Europe. What here 
results from freedom or a yielding disposition, to the Eu- 
ropean comprehension appears as irreverence. A slight or 
no constraint is imposed upon children in America ; and 
as childhood — in virtue of a cardinal animal law — ia emi- 
nently imitatii-e, their good-breeding depends upon the 
bad or good examples which in various quarters are freely 
set before them. Children accustomed to the utmost fa^ 
miliarity and absence of constraint with their parents, 
beliave iu the same manner with other older persons, and 
this sometimes deprives the social intercourse of Americans 
of the tint of politeness, which is more habitual in Europe. 
In America children generally lead and regulate their 
parents, in the choice of social intercourse, and in most of 
the relations and modes of life. Many are the reasons 
which account for this seeming anomaly. Nothing is tra- 
ditionary here, as in Europe, and still less so are posi- 
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ropean domestic life the children even of the highest aris- 
tocracy, are educated with more comparative simplicity 
than is the case in America. Parental authority extends 
over the grown up, and they always occupy the back- 
ground in all relations of conventional intercourse with 
society. In America, parents, as well as persona of matnre 
age, are seemingly overruled by the younger generation. 
European youth of both seses, of all social positions, 
from the wealthiest to the poorest, from kings, aristocrats, 
down to the lowest plebeians, in all feelings, emotions, as 
well as in worldly concerns, remam children longer than 
they do in America. Here they mingle with society, with 
life, almost from the swaddling clothes. And so young un- 
married girls give the tone to all those social gatherings, 
which in Europe are under the exclusive sway of married 
women, of matured men. The American custom and 
combination is more normal and natural in itself ; and it 
corresponds to that bourgeois construction of society, 
which lies at the bottom of the American social life. Of 
old, among the European bourgeoisie and the laboring 
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classes, convivial gatherings had pre-eminently in view to 
amuse young people, to briug them together, to facilitate 
marriages. Those who have already made their choice 
and settled for life, abandon the gay foreground of the 
scene, to attend to more serious duties. Such was like- 
wise the social custom of tlie colonists, and such is that 
of their descendants. la abstract comprehension, dissi- 
pation and even tho innocent admiration commonly paid 
to married women, and their forming the pivot of social 
whirling, are as many dissolving ferments of the actual 
state of society, wherein tho unmarried girl is the natural 
centre of attraction, and one of its elementary and ce- 
menting forces. Gathering organized in this manner 
lose, however, the charm depending npon the contact of 
varioua ages ; and youth, uncontrolled and paramount, be- 
comes regardless of the pleasure of others, pushing aside, 
and oiten, without the least restraint, whatever stands in 
its way. Society in America has thus a physiognomy of 
freshness, together with a tint of harshness— being in 
turn attractive and repulsive. 

Even in the seiijus decisions of life children in Ainer 
loa enj y a fulness of indLpendence not (.ustomarj m Fu 
rope They make freely tho choice of tliLir infimaiics 
then of then church ot their politics their h isbands lud 
wives On the average far mote marriages are contracted 
m Amend without the consent of parents thin m any of 
the European sotial classes Aside fiom the pievailmg 
looseners of what m European customs constitutes the 
parental nuthority the facility with which one can crtate 
here foi himselt 1 position and secuie the mj,terial means 
of existence mikes the choice less dependent on paient.il 
wiUoradiico 

In the eoKitiy m villages or farming districts mar 
ria PS lie c ntiictt,d with le s ri,gard to fortuni than 
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is the case among the richer portion of the intabitanta of 

In civilized, Christian nat w an's influence is 

almost paramouat on mann 1 b ubtoms ; on their 
polish, refinement, gentlen th lt nterweaving and 

regulating social intercou Su !i nfluence is normal 

and natural ; it ia in harmi y w th tl pit manifestation 
of the human spirit, and of if at n d ing laws. Man 
ia the acting principle ai 1 f w m n the inspiring, 

quietly efficient and soften n 1 nn nt th ethereal aroma 
filling the space. Mao and w d an compl te each other, 
perfect the creation in its mat al animal, na in its 
spiritual and mental revelat ns Th f ulties, passions, 
emotions of man and worn n L n an 1 the same focus 
and germ ; they are equivalent in principle and in origin. 
Their inipressihility may be differently graduated, the in- 
tensity, expansion and power of mental perceptions and 
faculties become differently developed, urged, and uttered. 
The combination of these differences runs out into the 
harmonious accord of man and woman as mental creations, 
as the combination of various deep and high tones vibrate 
and dissolve int<i a musical harmony. Certain capacities 
may be more efficiently developed and salient in woman, 
others in man; these superiorities balanced against each 
other raise both to the same level. It ia beyond contesta- 
tion that womaa is endowed with a certain intuitive per- 
ception, with olraeryation, penetration, and appreciation of 
various mental and psychological phenomena, differing, and 
in many respects superior for their acntenesa and delicacy 
to that of man. As moral beings they are on an absolute 
ec[n3lity. Nature alone has pointed out and defined cer- 
tain distinct functions for each, but again equal in both, 
and resulting in the harmonious and full combination of 
animal and of social, of intellectual as well as of material 
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development and life. Those limits drawn by nature, 
constitute alone the apparent — not at all the essential — 
inferiority of woman ; beyond these, duties and rights are 
equal, and the ligtt of woman to self-determination in no 
way in principle ie inferior to that of man. To hoth ap- 
plies the same conception, comprehension, and scale of the 
moral and immoral, of right and wrong, of just and un- 
just, of allowed and forbidden, of legal and illegal, of in- 
dulged and condemned. Modifications, changes, and dif- 
ferent applications of those rules to the one, to the detri- 
ment of the otlier, are essentially unjust, and originate in 
abuse. Any such superiority apodictically asserted is 
illogical and abnormal. 

Paychobgieal passional attractions combine and over- 
rule the relations between man and woman, wherein tlie 
purity of the woman exalts often and purifies the man. 
Where corruption gnaws, as a general rule the first sting, 
the first Tenom, the first dissolving shock, originated with 
man. In the present prevailing social structure, based 
exclusively on family, woman, as wife, mother, or sister, is 
the hearth-stone, woman is the sacred fire, projecting 
warmth and charm over the inner sanctuary. 

In the social combination of America, woman as wo- 
man, independently of any social, conventional distinctions 
of wealth or poverty, independently of personal attrac- 
tions, is surrounded with more considerate and respectful 
deference than was ever the ease in Europe. The source 
of this feeling may be either pure and psychological, or 
wholly materiah It may have been that the scarcity of 
women among the first settlers, and their thereby enhanced 
moral and material value, or the loneliness of the existence 
of isolated colonists, made dearer to them their delicate, and 
in their condition specially life-cheering companions. But 
whatever may have been the primordial reason of this re- 
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spect paid to women, it softens and di^olves many asper- 
ities in the habits of men, and evidences a higher general 
tone of civilization. In all social, domestic relations and 
OOmbinatiOBB, the woman in America moTes in an atmos- 
phere under certain aspects more elevated and tender, than 
she does in many corresponding relations in Europe. In 
the American villages and farms, even among the poorest 
laborers and workmen, woman is emancipated from the 
field or garden labor, as well as from any outdoor toiling 
in husbandry ; while in Europe generally she shares all 
the heaviest burdens of labor, exposure, and hardships. 
Those relative conditions prove at any rate a more elevat- 
ed degree of refinement in the domesticity of Americans, 
than prevails among European masses. For centuries of 
serfdom and degradation, the man as well as woman of the 
people were dragging the same yoke, toiled for the master, 
as do the slaves in the South. Serfdom and statute-labor 
disappeared, but in the small hoaseholda woman's field-labor 
still remained one of the pivotal forces of husbandly ; and, 
l^ihed by poverty, she toils as hard now as she did of old. 
In the American city hfe, the marketing, the providing 
for the wants and necessities of the household, is generally 
within the range of man's domestic duties, while in Europe 
these cares devolve generally on the wives of artisans, 
merchants, tradesmen, officials, and on those of all kinds 
of professional men. Only wealth and elevated social po- 
sition exempts the wife from the folfilment or superintend- 
ence of this domestic duty, and throws it into the liands 
of menials. 

The externa! physical appearance of the mass of Amer- 
ican women, evinces a prevalence of feminine beauty, but 
likewise evinces a kind of democratic standard salient in 
the compaiison which may be made with Europe. In 
the mass, the Americans look is neater, handsomer, and. 
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social verdicts originate in like pnnty of conceptions and 
conviotions, being however at times more forbearing, more 
indulgent, in the elastic Europe, than in the more inflexi- 
ble America. In virtue of tie democratic essence perme- 
ating society here, nobody with Impimity can offend the 
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public sentiment, or stand bo high aa to almost force on 
society at large his bad example. Tlie contrary is tlie 
case in Europe, divided for centuries into summit and 
plains. Torrents descending from elevations overflow and 
carry away low grounds. Finally the climate affects tte 
senses differently, it is supposed, in the New and in the 
Old World. These may be the cardinal reasons that the 
American woman is not often thus exalted passionately to 
that extent as to overstep the limits traced by the social 
comprehension of morality. In general she is, therefore, 
a surer guardian of the domestic hearth and of its purity, 
than is in many cases the European, surrounded by inner 
and outer urgings and temptations, with inflammable 
blood, with burning heart and soul. The European wo- 
man errs and falls, but often likewise she glowingly re- 
deems her fall by the heroism of love, devotion, and expi- 
ation. Vanity, curiosity, idleness and unrest, are among 
the salient tempters wliicli often carry away and destroy the 
American woman ; but the tragedy of pasaion glides rather 
along her breast, of passion raging, tearing, and consuming 
the existence of Europeans. 

The intellectual education of the American woman, 
especially in the Free States, averages a higher degree 
than in Europe, even in countries considered as foremost 
in civilization. The girls participate in all the blessings 
of the common public schools, and in all the establishments 
of education scattered broadcast over the free country. 
The culture of the mind is" superior and more generally 
diffused among women than it is on the average among 
men. The majority of them devoting themselves early in 
life to praetioal pursuits, as operatives, artisans, farmers, 
laborers, merchants, etc., find their time wholly absorbed, 
and lose often the scent of study; while the women, as 
wives and girls, have comparatively more time to devote 
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to study, to nurse and entertain the germs laid down in 
their minds in the schools. Lecture-rooms in cities and 
in villages are generally more thickly filled by women than 
. by men. American women, as was pointed out in another 
chapter, form the numerous tender and devoted class of 
elementary teachers ; they largely participate In the lite- 
rary movement They are distinguished by the highest 
accomplishments of soul and mind, in learning, poetry, 
art. So the powerful authoress of " Passion Elowers," • 
by her philosophical as well as poetical spirit ; so the 
lofty, genial, soul-teeming, dramatic artist, Matilda Heron. 
Scattered throughout all positions of American society, are 
women who are models of intellectual clearness and sound- 
ness, of gentleness of heart and manner. Women take an 
elevated, noble, large v'ew and a warm intense interest in 
all social questions Any reform tor the better enliste 
them on its side Temperance anti shvery, every cause 
of liberty and humanity is enthusiastically countenanced 
by them. If legally directly they do not bear on the 
like questions, their nfluence as wives mothers, sisters, 
and boloved, is powerful and almost always elevating, 
ennobling to the min Public opinion it not the law, the 
social habits surrDunding women with truer and more re- 
spectful deference than m Europe aocirds them more 
space, liberty, and a larj,er pait m all serious aspects of 
life. And generilly public opinion m all its bearings, 
when duly comprehended and appreciated, is neither con- 
tracted, oppressive nor tyrannical here. It expands as does 
the boundlesB space, as does the iaeshaustible principle of 
free development of individuality almost unrestrained 
here, and paramount to all mental and social considera. 
tions. Only public opinion must not be confused and 
lowered to the puny verdicts of small coteries or cliques, 
* Mrs. Julia Howe. 
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jealous, narrow or envious, pressing hardly on the weak- 
minded, but Larmless, and Tanishing before the self-rely- 
ing. 

In the immense majority of Americaa women, when not 
marred — as is the ease in certain positions — hy attempts at 
a, kind of shabby genteel notions, the gonial soul-life breaks 
mightily through the apparently inflexible crust, spreads 
over the surface, giving a soft tone and expression to man- 
ners, ideas, and conventionalities. Then in them, as in all 
truly highbred natural European women, the contrast be- 
tween innocence and prudery, between genuine inborn gen 
tleness of manners and affected composure, is preemi- 
nently discernible. When not laboring under efforts at 
representation, when truly and frankly natural, either as 
the devoted wife and mother, or as the independent, self- 
eonfident, and in her purity and innocence, proud girl, the 
American woman is hearty, simple, affectionate; her im- 
pulses are generous, spreading amenity over conventional 
intercourse and relations. The normal state, the pedestal, 
the frame wherein the American woman of every social 
position, rich or poor, stands out the best, ia the simple 
Informal intercourse, more than representation, <Tr the tak- 
ing of postures or airs, he it in gaudy crowded saloons, 

luxurious boudoirs, in country life, or in the simple 
cottage. 

Among all classes of society, and preeminently amung 
women, considerahle confusion seems to prevail in often 
mistaking the oouventional ladylike manner for true genu- 
ine womanhood. The word lady is all-powerful, and ail- 
powerfully used and misused in America. It is applied 
not to mark a certain distinct position, but extends to mor- 
als, character, dress, behavior, occupation, pleasures. It 
has almost superseded the use, the signification of the word 
woman. In its thus generaliaed sense, it is applied with 
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equal riglit and logic in the parlor as in the kitchen, in the 
mansion as on the &na, to the luxurious and the idle, as to 
the laborious and the plain. But hy its shabby genteel 
sense, this lady and ladylike character stands often in the 
way of truthfulness and nature, stands in the way even of 
accomplishing many social, conventional, as well as real 
duties,* beades generating shams, affectations, and all kinds 
of spurious displays, defacing genuine reality. It is as aa 
acid, destroying the suave perfume of ingenuousness, dis- 
coloring the freshest tints of a richly blossoming flower. 
The misuse overflows all the strata, and spreads even in 
literature, t while the word gentlewoman, the noblest in 
the EngUsh language, and unoctualled in any other, resum- 
ing all the purest qualities of the soul, of the heart, com- 
bining them liarmomously with external gentleness of de- 
meanor, is unlieard in conversation, and has scarcely pene- 
trated into literature. 

Artificiality, internal or external, in notions or in half- 
formed manners, stiffness denoting or covering mostly frag- 
mentary crumbs of breeding, lame imitations, make not a 
woman, not even a lady. The best manners are simple, 
not attracting notice, not striking by any extreme. High- 

• A farmer in New England, questioned hy me ebont the number 
of cows kept on his farm, answered, thit he could keep twioo as . 
nianj, but that bis ladies (wife aud daughters) objected to it on ac- 
count of the increased work in the ddty. I could uot abstain from 
saying, that he would ha hotter off if ho had in his family true wo- 
men, instead of ladies. 

t Even Motley in hie history could not avoid the contagion. In 
relating the defence of a small Dutch city besieged by the Spaniards, 
he estols the devotion, the sacrifices made by the ladi^^. Who ever 
used this word speaking of the women of Carthage, Nuinanea, Sara- 
goBsa, etc. ? Or who will speak of Imogen, Portia, Desdemona, Ju- 
liette, Kosahuda, or even of lady Macbeth, as of the ladies »rf Shat- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



COUNTRY AND 



In America, the country and city as constituent aooial, 
political elements and agencies, stand in an inverse rela- 
tion to eact other from that in which they stood in the 
ancient and in the European world. Their respective sig- 
nifications are different, and the difference runs through 
almost all the fibres of their multiforin development, ia 
visihle in all the lights and shadows of general, political, 
social, as well as of domestic life and intercourse. Coun- 
try and city in the greater part of their mutual relations 
affect and react on each other by different currents from 
those in the Old World, and are to be Judged and appre- 
ciated ly.new and original criteria. 

The ancient world was essentially municipal in all ita 
social, political, legislative, and governmental structure. 
It was so, taking the world in its original, strictest, Ro- 
man or Latin sense. Within the walls of the city was 
concentrated the whole human multifarious development 
and movement. Light, culture, civil and political rights, 
were embodied in the cities, or intrinsically depended on 
them. Without its walls, the space was a social vacuum, 
life in all its humane elevated manifestations evolving from 
the city. The society which emerged out of the ruins of 
the Roman world changed integrally at the start its 
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social pivot, transferring power in all its character and 
ramifications to tlie independent nobility and knighthood, 
scattered over the country; but this was another feature 
of privileges enjoyed comparatively by few who were 
masters of the whole land, and of the, in all respects, dis- 
Soou, however, the city, by various 
s the residence of royalty, as the capital of 
one of the powerful compartments in the feu- 
« the creator and agent of culture, industry, 
ee, and by numerous other ways, the city re- 
covered its signification, acquired rights, stood next to and 
rivalled the nobility, and in several casea absorbed it. 
Amidst all these changes and fluctuations, no country ex- 
isted, politically or socially, with free self-asserting popu- 
lations, with equal rights to all other portions of the na- 
tion. America inaugurated such a one. The country and 
its inhabitants are on an absolute parity here with the 
city. The relations between the one and the other depend 
on free intercourse and attractions, they result from the 
nature of things, from their respective as well as their 
relative occupations. Uninterrupted but free currents 
circulate between city and country, carrying and exchang- 
ing forces and products, and combining production and 
reproduction. 

Democracy, decentralization, emancipated man, space, 
localities, have created those new and equal relations, for- 
merly unknown in Europe. In various preceding chapters 
have been pointed out the preeminent features and influ- 
ence which constitute the difierence between the Euro- 
pean and American cities, principally of capitals, their 
different action on the country, as civilizing, as political 
or governmental agencies. No such distance separates 
country and city in America as existed and partly now 
exists in Europe, stamping the one with real or conven- 
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tijnil irfenoritj m tompari'ioii with tte other N titj 
aa was always the Cdte among the European uatioca rises 
aboie the country or imfresseB upon it its own atinip m 
languace mannci'' cost ms hibit"; notions conceptuna, 
impulsei aspirations N) positive rtliti ns constitute a 
capital and a province miking the oae wholly deptndent 
on the other — no social provincialism in reality 1 wers 
the country in comparison with a large city 

The apparent social auperiority of any American tom 
mercial metropolis consiata more especially in a certain ex- 
ternal, material perfection and polish, a result of the accu- 
mulatioE of \vealth and capital, facilitating and stimulating 
acquisition, continual renovation, or imitation of foreign 
models. The extensive trade, the uninterrupted move- 
ment creating intercourse with foreign and distant regions, 
brings into exchange their various creations, and the cities 
are the first to assimilate and to transmit them to the 
country. But they do not acquire thereby any supremacy 
similar to that of European capitals. The American me- 
tropolises act rather as mediators towards the country, 
mediators tetween the foreign and the domestic. The 
commercial citi^ are no foci or exclusive depositaries 
of light and culture, where from those elements radiate and 
spread over the country ; nor are they types — as are the 
capitals in Europe, with royalty, nobiUty, and concentra- 
tion aa well of wealth and of culture — after which the in- 
tellectual, moral, and material life, and the modes, the 
refinement, and tastes of the country at large arc exclu- 
sively developed and fashioned. Therefore provincialism, 
in its extensive and manifold meaning, does not charac- 
terize the stand-point of the country, in relation to the city 
or capital, as it does in Europa 

The city of Boston alone possesses a certain tradition 
of supremacy, of a similar kind. This was once real in 
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many and various aspects. Boston, for a long time, was 
the teal capital of a State, and the mental one of all New 
England, of whose wide expanding character Boston was 
partly the generator, partly the exponent, and Las thus, in 
many ways, marked and influenced the North, its develop- 
ment, and the history, of the Union. Now, however, the 
spirit which animates New England lias risen above that 
of the city, which has seemingly lost mucli of its ancient 
influence and leadership. Nevertheless, Boston is still, to 
a certain e^ttent, the centre, and radiates still the charac- 
ter, the convictions, the spirit, and the peculiarities of the 
surrounding country. Philadelphia never impressed deeply 
on Pennsylvania the character, the convictions of her found- 
ers — the peace-loving, rational, and discreet Quakers; and 
it docs so still less now, when that spirit has almost wholly 
disappeared from her social character. New York like- 
wise does not mirror the character of its own State ; and, 
with all its real, assumed, or conceded pre-eminences, New 
York is no more exclusively a heart of the country, of its 
multifarious and energetic vitality, than are the other large 

Commercial concentration and supremacy do not be- 
stow on American commercial cities a paraniouat position, 
a regulating power over all social and political relations ; 
and no comparisons in this respect can be established be- 
tween them and certain historical cities of Europe. 

The great Italian cities, Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Florence, 
and many others, were independent sovereignties ; their 
leading inhabitants, a part of their populations, were real 
sovereigns, legislating and acting for themselves, aside from 
being merchants, or industiaals. Many of the leading fami- 
lies belonged by birth and tradition to the feudal nobility, 
and were depositaries of real power. Eor all these reasons 
the name of merchant-prince was bestowed on them. Like- 
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wise some among the foremost German Hanseatic towns 
were sovereigns. At one time, Lubeck was the moat 
powerful state on the Baltic shores, warring, making trefi- 
ties, influencing the destinies and the GoTeraments of 
Sweden, Denmark, and of some smaller German princi- 
palities. The American commercial metropolises, what- 
ever may be their expansion, and the influence derived 
from commeree and wealth, in all other aspects are de- 
pendencies of their respective States. If comparisons are 
to be established, then, for example. New York cannot be 
compared in a social, political, or any conventional point 
of view, witb London, or Paris, etc., nor even with any 
of the capitals of the second order. It cannot bo compared, 
in that respect, with the past condition of Italian cities, or 
the few towns of the Hanseatic League. 

The city of New York acquires and eatenda daily a 
commercial signification and influence, which make her al- 
ready the commercial metropolis of this part of the globe. 
Under this cardinal, as under several secondary and eol- 
lateril aspects, New York, in character, in resources, in 
original, as well as in the alluvial elements of its popula- 
tion, which IS eminently cross-bred from all nations and 
states, in its ways and means of activity, ia the variety of 
its small and great combinations and features, New York 
eminently differs from the comiaercial metropolises of an- 
cient and modern times. New York is a world in itself, 
with numberless small circles, with eleyations and depres- 
sions, constituting its distinct and special features. By 
its population. New York occupies the third place among 
the cities in the Christian world. Its commerce expands 
over the globe, its own capital, or that attracted by its me- 
diation, ia felt in all the arteries between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Nearly all its outward outlines and tenden- 
cies are broad and public-minded ; they denote greatness in 
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the aggregate, and nevertheless New York is eminently 
provincial in all social aspects, when compared to Euro- 
pean capitals. The moat diversified extremes meet in New 
York Grigantio in its comm lad ndu t al pur 
suits, and in all relations dep d g th d t m| d 

by littleness in most of its d ly and bf t a 

ventionalities, relations, inte rs f 11 f th g e 

democratic essence, at the sid f an { lly ti h m 

one, and with soaie of its crust g tat d by th n t n 
vuisive attempts at forming n ml y t y 

sound, as well as even feb 1 t ty p 11 I w th 
stupidity and stagnation ; hght pun t t ms 

from the press, from the mo 1 p f t ntifi 

literary, and educational establ h. t d d t, m ntal 
shadows overhanging summit d I wl d A go us 
rapid, often reckless run onwa dad y g 

grading tendency ; all-embra ng n f d nd p ul t n 
and in social relations cut up i t t pa t d nt p 1 
by the most artificial notions. Nowhere, even in any second 
and third rate capital of Europe, has sooietj the aspect of 
falling into so many various, puny, parishional distinctions. 
An agglomeration of social offal, flowing in from almost all 
parts and races of the globe; then a genuine, large, sound, 
substantial, intelligeat, active population ; forming a com- 
pact substratum, on whose surface rise and swim, in shape, 
character, tone, and color, the most curious, socially-artifi- 
cial efflorescences. Many others are the contrasts within 
the city itself, and in its relations to the country. 

In tiie commercial oitiea of the Free States, attempts 
are made at establishing a kind of conventional, artificial, 
parlor, and ohurch-pew aristocracy, at imitating the aris- 
tocratic demeanor, at borrowing from Europe, and becom- 
ing tamed by petty aristocratic notions. The disease 
catches not, however, the sound substratum of the same 
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cities, nor the country, in its broadest sense. Such at- 
tempts, insignificant and yaluclesa, would scarcely deserve 
to be noticed, but for their completing the salient features 
of difference between tlio old and tlie new, between Amer- 
ica and Europe ; for their contributing to elucidate the 
soundness of the domoeratio essence, deeply and thoroughly 
penetrating the country ; and finally, because by their mi- 
rage those aristocratic shams sometimes mislead in tlie ap- 
p 'at' n f the intrinsic worth of American society. 

A to(. y, as a conception or as a social fact, wraps 
tsclf lly in the prestige of past grandeur. An- 

nt t 1 live on traditions and recollections of na- 
t n 1 a w 11 as of domestic greatness ; on those of power 
and nfl n exercised over the nation, the society, and 
t n n tt d nherited, from generation to generation. De- 
scend nt proud of their ancestors, and consider them 
as up beings They do not blust for nor disavow 
the occupations, the pursuits of their forefathers. With 
the exceplion of a few well-known families of historical 
revolutionary renown, some few others descending from 
officials of the colonial times, and still fewer of a wholly for- 
tuitous, or rather conventionaUy conceded distinction, the 



pretenders to aristocracy 



a the American society descend, 



(verpowering majority, from originally poor but hor 
orable traffickers, artisans, farmers, or professional men. 
Noblesse oblige was the device of the ancient nobility all 
over Europe. It obliged to imitate the gallantry, the no- 
ble deeds of ancestors. The American aristocrats might 
imitate theirs in simpUcity of manners, soundness of sense, 
and the absence of conceited assumption. In reading the 
aames in the cemetery of a New England or any other an- 
cieut inland village, or even the sign-boards over tie stores, 
or the shops of artiBcers, of country-towns, almost all the 
names will be found which, from one end to the other of the 
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republic, resound in trade, politics, literature; wtich occupy 
the various leading positions in every commercial metropo- 
lis ; all tliis bearing testimony to the humble and equal 
begiDuing of all the families. Alike humble but honorable 
was the origin of the American descendants of the Hugue- 
nots. Very few, if any, French nobles emigrated to the 
Carolinas in the 16th century, during the reign of the Va- 
lois. It was mostly artisans, small traders, operatives, 
whom Coligny directed to America. The nobles remained 
at home to fight the battles of the reformation. Not one 
of the aristocrats of America, who does not believe him- 
self superior to his fishing, trading, farming, hard-toiling 
ancestry, whose start ivas small, and so were the modes of 
life, tlie houses, and households, and the trade. Such was 
the condition of the Puritans, Planters, Quakers, Knicker- 
bockers. New Amsterdam was comparatively a small, un- 
influential, trafficking spot. Mostly poor people from 
Holland, among them Hebrews, emigrated to America in 
the 17th century, and have been the primitive founders 
of the Knickerbockers.' The new men and families whom, 
for example, the Knickerbockers, the descendants of the 
Quakers in Philadelphia, or the Bostonians, Baltimoreans, 

* Tha descendants — now ariBtocracized— of those primitive set- 
tlers .and KekerB of fortnue possess a rare invealive power. One of 
them, whose graudfathei's land in the snburbs of New York, occupied 
as a gardonor, wliere is now one of flie most Bristooratie avennCB, told 
me that the fonnder of ]iia lineage on this continent was heii- ta a 
dukedom in Holland ; but an uncle and tutor of his, likewise a eore. 
reign duke, seized the heirdom and sent tha yonth to the American 
00I0117. The narrator forgot thatno enoh family name is to be found 
among the feudal records of Holland, and that feudalism wii5 over- 
thrown in tha 17th oentuiy, and suoh highbandod and treaoteroos 
proceedings almoat impossible in Holland, or at least ivould have been 
mentioned in her history. Others tell stories even mote improbable, 
about tlieir Butch, Scotch, English, Irish, eb:., illustjious origin. 
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and otter like parishioners, consider as not up to them, 
started from the same point as did the sires of the others. 
The difference is not in the nature of their pursuits not in 
the ways and means by which positions have heen icquired 
then and nrw but ezdusjiely in chronology The new 
famil es and men cxrry on a more extenane hu=mess have 
a larger dud more comprehensive rnn^o of notions b\e m 
larger more comfortable a,inl elegant houses and krger 
households and retinue surround them than did the old 
Citizens thi. new have ejaal or more culture pobih and 



s to pio( 



; it than had the old city ftunders 



and paiishionerf, The puny spiut of provincialism of pi 
riah distinction-* is nursed entertained by all thesi, petty 
assumptions whatever might be their origin and their name 
Provincialism is their principal inheriUnce The so called 
old families give the character of littleness, which is so 
salient in the social relations and intercourse of what is 
styled the " best " society of American commercial cities. 
Little if y diff fc d-breeding is to be detected 

hetwe th g d th b t " the " exclusive," or with 
whate I d m t th tenants of an imaginary su- 
perior ty t y t d t h th mselves, and what they call 
the n w m n and f mdi whom they look down and 
try to k p th m t b y Th difference, if existing, is not 
alway d It h th ide of the " best," cluster- 
ing as p tat nd f ming the ornamental portion 
of the nt n 1 so 1 t u ture, as it does the highest 
societj y E p pital- At the side of these 
" arist t d h t in America, exist families 
ofde d n d t f m ng smaller groups, enjoying 
quietly and substantially their wealth ; intelligent, natural, 
unassuming, and thus attractive and inoffensive. Among 
those, as well as in general in the country, are to he found 
real distinction, ease, gentleness of feelings, simplicity in 
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■, constituting genaine good-breeding, and exten- 
sive and various information. Even good blood— that 
aristocratic criterion — and often spoken of in America, 
good blood — if it should be noticed— runs purer in the 
country than among t!ie " best " of the metropolis. Aris- 
tocracy has not generally originated in stores, counters, or 
in the gutters of cities. Etiropean aristocracies never had, 
and have not now, their roots in cities, not even in capitals, 
but in the cmntry ■ and th bigb society in Europe is such 
1 ty f m tb ( of special but real rights and 
p Ig fjw fbes and prejudices, out of which 
b It p th E p cial edifice. As no snch clear 

dt tld ks the, artificial ones are created out 
f th d f d 1 maginai-y distinctions, based on 

dd dfmthtdr nature of the commercial or 
mdust al d t k g p suit, or trade; definitions and 
d t t — th h plitting niceties — mostly unin- 
t 11 bl t th t 1 t nd esponnders themselves. 

rh bl t f t fa genuine aristocrat is, that, 

p dfh dild gnity, his birth, and blood, he 

f 1 h m It m b ored by contact with royalty, 

th h mp m d his standing and dignity by 

t t w til th p t 1 borer. But tiie American imt- 

t t d g th m Ives with whimsical fences, are 

t Uy th 1 rt crvous about not losing their 

p t b 1 ty t nut t rs therein of English snobbism, 

I" b h d th t holds, they defend jealously imd 

p m i Uy th m d positions, dreading the ap- 

p h f y w f ce Iways on the defensive against 

w m t d All this contracts, narrows the 

It ur m k t uneasy; it contracts the minds 

f th I g d th like misconceived and trying 

d t \11 f th m egetate mentally on personaH- 

t d I tty t t Wide-reaching, general events 
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and objects, agitate and engross not these circles, as is tte 
case in European tigh eooiety. Even a third-rate capi- 
tal or watering-place of Europe is superior in this as- 
pect to any set of tie "beat," the "purest," the "choi- 
cest," here. Literature, arts, political problems, solutions 
agitating the state, thi^ country, all eveuts calling or con- 
centrating attention, are moie viyidly feit and spoken of 
hy men and women in the country, and in the cities, by 
those groups not claiming aristoeratical distinction, the 
sets of the " best " ezeroising none, or, at the utmost, very 
iasignificant influence on the public judgment and opinion, 
Tbnmyptbmll tl 1 

fi p tj t It whhth 

w mgltblg p dtljhht d S 

b b ea pi 11 

ud p d Dg 
h t a nt th g 
Til m li nt p noe f 
b 1 ty th 

1 b t pt t ns. 

Thmbtp ditthgrttb 

t th w tb pi p 1 fill th m w th hi 

t L 1 1 t w th m f t U t 1 t 1 g nd 

d t t f wb t k nd d t th y 11 d 

hth tt ^uh^tNnihti 

fAm mtpl yfthbt t 

t 1 fi d 1 jm t th 1 k t And 

h Id t b h bis t ly w Id t d 

t ttthltlan 11, p mdl Ibk 

tl b tpth fetpjt tok 

tfil ptblty d dgthlppbt f 
th 1 ttt w Id d th m a d wh h jboly 

looks up continually to somebody tlse. 

In Boston, however, social relations, courtesies, and con- 
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d t t tim g 1 t d by d f t m t 1 

d t 11 t 1 w th b 11 wh p It 1 p J 

dp htddtldlb d 

fth wb tt t til IP I I 

N t th t y f th t b t th m g 

w tb t t dw rfi b b t. d b 11 th mb b t ts 

ftl tyfm dttbtl dllgg 

t 11 d t d b mug t m t I p w d d 

tm t Th 1 1 t tb p t th ait t tb t 

IS Iw J und d th t y tfw 11 g 

w th d t t tt t t d d f 

tial cunosity, while the nabob who throws into nervous ex 
citomcnt tbe "best in the metropolis will remain unn> 
ticed The same ' best Lirdes of the commercial me 
tropolia preserve and miise still thi ftLlmg of cjloaiol m 
ferionty towards England — a feeling which does not m 
tbe least esist in tbe country An occasional airnal of a 
Lord, of any Englishman of note * ind often of one who 
in his own land had Eot e^pn a elimj.=o at =ooietj will 
throw the "best" mto a state of eistatic excitement, 
while the inhabitants of tbe country remam nnoonceraed 
thereat. 

Such a development of the social relations of a portion 
of American society is the more to be reoretted, because the 

• During the last jn E g d on account of 

the fisheries, one of th m m h se Baring Brothers, 

from London, visiled Am a. Th tern mong the "best" 

upon the credit of fta d n b nk B 'ito public speeches 

the office of diplomat! , j, , d fid m sa n, wa^ nttribnted 

to tho traveller, who, by bis senable oouduct, gave no occasion to so 
mnoh imaginary distinction, and declined all such allnsions and 
honors. The BCneible people in cities and the country kept perfectly 
coo!, quiet, and nnoonMrned, Such, or similar occurrences, are re- 
peated again and again. 
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same man and woman who are spaamodio when in their 
aristocratic toga, are pleasant, easy, Boeiable, when they 
lay it aside. Then they are susceptihle and accessible to 
all the generous impulses of the people. The aristocrat- 
ical imitation is the shadowy side of the character in the 
daily relations and social intercourse. The radiating side 
shines when the same people arc seen in their true Amer- 
ican nature. Thus, for example, a woman, a girl, ridicu- 
lously fastidious, affected, and therefore highly aristoerat- 
ical in her own estimation, in the evening, has aonietimes 
spent the morning nobly in teaching, superintending some 
ragged school, or in some charitable and humane occupa- 
tion of the kind. Nevertheless, the vanity and afieetatioa 
■which infect those regions seems to spread in wider and 
wider circles, penetrates deeper to the core. It begins to 
operate on the infancy. Thus children get old, withered, 
and distorted notions in their little heads. Thus early 
in youth ingeauousneaa is nipped in the bud, and the germ 
of gentleness tarnished if not wholly destroyed. 

The country is little or not at all exposed to such like 
aberrations and deviations. Assumption and aristocratic 
attempts are di£&cu!t, and cannot find there a propitious 
soil. In the country, the normal elements of American 
society are purer, and have an easier and simpler action. 
Families, occupations, are all honorable — groupings by 
sets difficult^ All are equal and independent in their 
contact, in their relations. The cities draw from the 
country nearly all the elements of real or fancied suprem- 
acy. The country and not generally the cities, and still 
less their various " sets," bring forth those vigorous minds, 
which in literature, in trade, in industry, in politics, in 
the press, in professional or commerciai pursuits, marks, 
develops, and expands the destinies of America. 

Among the conspicuous American cities, the city of 
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Washington liaa the purest and hroadest national, distinct 
Amerioaa character. Not being commercial or industrial 
it does not possess large wealth, and wealth is not an in 
fluential or swaying social ingredient there Neithei has 
Washington the relation to the country m which stand the 
respective capitals in centralized Europe Wai-hiiigfon 
however, truly and largely reflects the demooiatic clement 
of America — the democratic character of the pe pie of 
the institutions, and tiie essence of democratic urhanit\ 
Social relations and intercourse are regulated and depend 
mostly upon the intrinsio value of man or upon whit as 
such, is conceded or recognized to the individual jNfeither 
wealth nor any fictitious assumption cr ariogant claimB cf 
superiority of blood or liirth, are omnipotent or mflueutul 
Not these give the tone to society, and ni local petty in 
fluenoes direct it. Men coming from all parts of the re 
public, independent and equal to each other in their pub- 
lic character, give and preserve to society the broal 
republican features and space wherein every one moves 
freely and finds hia absolute or at least his lelative i^pre 
elation. Polities being the cardinal element the eminent 
political leaders form of course the cardinal points of 
attraction. Such leadership, from whateiei light it may 
be considered, is always an evidence of certain individual 
superiority and ability. A man of learLing i hterator 
known in any way by his mental and intelle tual accom 
plishments, an artist, will be met with more courtesy ux 
Washington than the man of wealth who shales the ex 
changes of the commercial metropolis nr the leadeis of 
their " best," " purest," and most " exquis te sets Gor 
geous display is valued at its worth imposes not opprts 
singly on relations and intercourse, and these m genen! 
are easy, elastic, and with a tint of more genuine refanement 
and better toned than in any other American society. The 
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coaveraitional topic's are diversified on account of the la 
nety of interest*" notions oomrrehensions meeting cro8« 
jng or runninfr agitating at the Bido of each other 
(. jurte&y mh ra or con\ entional must prevail reaulting 
from the relat ns of mutual independence between tho 
leg slitors and the admmistration and from the broad 
babiB ou which a soc cty so variously composed stands 
and moves 

Of late, sayagc violence has stained bloodily and darkly 
the social relations in Washington. The disgrace came 
from and attaches to that part of the republic in which a 
perverted social order perverts public opiniob, generates a 
political fury, superseding eultm-e, civility, and self-re- 
spect by the ferocious self-will of the individual. Such 
occurrences cannot in justice be considered as the true ex- 
ponents of the social tone in this political and eminently 
American metropolis. 

As the large eommercia! cities do not exercise a social 
or conventional supremacy, or affect in such aspects the 
tone of the country, in the same way they are not the 
fair exponents or reflections of the prevailing morals. 
Oities, always and every where, contain inducements, es- 
citoments, to moral degradation, corruption, dissipation and 
dissoluteness, and the American cities do not differ much 
in that respect from those of Europe. The country alone 
in many respects has hitherto preserved a superiority over 
the prevailing morals throughout Europe. " 

Where the democratic principle is playing in its ful- 
ness, America generally outshines Europe in culture, man- 
ners, good-breeding, mental superiority. The country, 
with ita towns and villages, and with the laborious, enter- 
prising, mtelligent and self-improving population, the 
sound substratum m the cities constitute integrally the 
higbci develupment by whii^h the scales of comparison 
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torn in favor of -America. Tho attempts made by certain 
portions of society to secede from the normal American 
element and spirit, to assimilate themselves, to imitate in 
various ways European aristocracies, are altogether ahor- 
tions. Such copies are mostly inferior to the originals, and 
notwithstanding their wealth or superficial varnish, they 
are thoroughly inferior to the mass of the American peo- 
ple. Undoubtedly this mass possesses more varied culture 
of mind, more true refinement than those social efflores- 
cences. Undoubtedly likewise, the European aristocracy, 
together with all its ramifications, embracing the official, 
financial, commercial, aud industrial highest classes, is su- 
perior in mind, in scientific aad literary information, aa 
well aa in esquisiteness of manners to its American imi- 
tations. 

In the masses, and therefore principally in the coun- 
try, are salient tho luminous and all-embraoing results of 
American oiviiizatlon, while in Europe hitherto only cer- 
tain classes, and generally the cities constitute the civilized 
aggregate. The decline of American culture and social 
progress, with all its mental, moral, and material features, 
will begin when the interests of the city and country, ia- 
atead of harmoniaing, shall be at variance; when the 
country shall be sacrificed to the claims or interests of 
cities ; or when, by a mistake or a curse, the power of 
legislations shall rise and extend the influence of groat 
commercial cities, and push into the second line that of 
the country. 
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The great life of the people, the iinsullied democratic suh- 
stance, alone generates all the bright and vigorous aspects 
in the development of America. Beyond, shadows rise 
and deepen. Whatever breathes the spirit which ani- 
mates the people, grows and expands ; what deviates, 
separates, fails to emerge, and is not tempered therein, 
shrivels, corrugates, becomes inef&cient, incomplete. This 
law ia absolute. It controls social problems, political 
and legialative solutions ; it prevails in education, literar 
ture, poeti-y, arts, industry ; it is felt in habits and customs, 
in the relations which constitute the daily, private, social 
inter coarse. 

Liberty fills the space, and therein — as the ethereal 
bodies in celestial immensities — ^individualities find their 
scope less restrained than in any human institutions hith- 
erto known. Each individuality grows seif- asserting, ac- 
cording to its vitality and fecundity, each moving freely 
on its freely selected orbit. Liberty and etjuality are 
forces which impel in America varieties of human fami- 
lies and cliaracters to combination and union, precursory 
of the unity towards which gravitates manldnd. H^ot the 
flock-like agglomeration of samenesses and uniformities, 
but the free harmonious combination of varieties is the 
key-note of social unity. 

Tho progress that has hitherto been accomplislicJ by 
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Aine ca >< 1 ea tht j st n etwecn auti utj anl liber 
ty as elements param unt ind inte^rallj c nst tut e of 
human society America inctrnates lilerty Euiojeau 
tliority Amenca eiiiences — contrary to time honored 
and still generally asserted axi mt — that 1 berty in super 
seding auth iity does not di organ ze eoeiety Authority 
in its \ari us modes of comprehension as principle and 
agency is the suhst'Mice of the dominint ideas and actions 
for Europe even for the ref rming revolutionary portion 
of it Here lufhonty is wholly subordinate to liberty 
Ie her ill embracmg all creative activity liberty alttr 
nates bet s-een 1 ghts and shadows is d d as now does au 
thority Short and dim are the hadows of hbeity but 
protracted in tune tnd deep m tmt whei author ty is in 
the ascendant It is now unden al-ly ev deaced th^t in 
the normal conlition of man and society liberty is cohe 
Bive and conatiuct ve -m 1 more so than authority Here 
liberty alone cements the social atiucture it la a central 
hearth towards which gravitate elements passions inter 
eats activities once judged ineconcilable m their charac- 
ter «tnd niture Until the appariti n of the imcrican 
soonl stite the like elements have been considered as 
chaitic d ssolving disoij,anizing fit only to becompiessed 
to bo hold sternly and diieoted by authority L berty 
n t autl nty gathers classifies comb nes adjusts im 
parts to them healthy vitality regulates then rderly as 
BOO ation So almost I undleasly cnlaiges the range of 
action of the American people 

The Buljugation of authority to bbeity corresj mds 
with the dualiatic essence and action of the laws of the 
ULiierse in their moral ind phy leal tunctions Spirit 
rises aboie matter ethical laws fin lly pente over the 
phv cal Libtity c seutnll^ i mor 1 law an! force ib 
soil jutho ty wl ch even i its most j J 1 opi l ! 
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and exalted conception, resolTes itself into material sub- 
stance. 

With liberty, therefore, as sole compass and pilot, so- 
ciety can traverse the inner and outer breakers and perils, 
without shaking in its foundations, disjoining and falling 
to pieces. Guided and inspired by liberty, America moves 
with stately impetuosity, and shall so move imdisturbed ia 
her luminous onward course. 
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